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The cabinet decides on, the teachers Issue yesterday. Seated next to Finance Minister 
Ylgael Hurvitz (toregronnd) Is Yltshak Shamir the new Foreign Minister attending his 
first cabinet session. tZoora m 


over autonomy talks 


negotiations. The official said that 
both countrf es lmd by late last night 
failed to reply to cables by Israel's 
chief autonomy negotiator. Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg, suggesting 
that the ministerial teams meet 
concurrently with the subcom- 
mittees. . 

Israel’s main argument is that 
the ministerial teams should both 
supervise and guide the subcom- 
mittees on their discussion which 
may involve major policy-making 
decisions. 

Reports from Cairo indicated 
that tlie' Egyptians hope that with 
the help of American technocrats 
the subcommittees might on their 
own author a favourable blueprint 
for afr autonomy. Cairo and 
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Otberwtte. he said, they would have 
banned flights between Egypt and 
the Arab states and prevented 
Egyptian, workers abroad from sen- 
ding their, pay-packets back -to 
Egypt.. ; ' .. /*■: 

; ..An estimated milliont-and-a-hall 
Egyptian workers In the Arab world 
provide Egypt with ?2b. to hard 
currency every year, a quarter of 
the country’s total foreign currency 
earnings. j- 
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Jerusalem Post Staff 
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f main cities, with the aimot 
king anti-government 
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described as the decisive security 
moves against “criminal dis- 
sidents’* In various parts' of the 
country. - - . - _ 

The Syrian authorities . have 
otherwise clamped a news blackout 
on the nature and scope. of their 
(Coattaaed on pay e g, od.1) 

Giscard consults 
with Schmidt 

HAMBURG IAF). — President 
Valery Giscard d'Estaing of 
France arrived here by special 
plane yesterday for a private 
meeting with West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

The two leaders were to "ex-, 
change views’’ about Schmidt’s re- 
cent visit to the U.S. and Giscard-s 
10-day Middle East tour. 

Other subjects believed to be dis- 
cussed over supper at Schmidt’s 
home were the West's reaction to 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
the recent meeting of European 
Community ministers with ASEAN, 
the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations, and the forthcoming Euro- 
pean Community summit in 
Brussels. 

Giscard’a Mid-East trip stirred 
controversy after France for the 
first time officially endorsed the 
right of self-determination for the 
Palestinians in a statement issued - 
following his talks- in Kuwait. 

. Id recent key speeches, Schmidt 
has stressed that the need to solve 
the Palestinian problem is "more 
urgent than ever.’’ 
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Jerusalem have submitted mutual- 
ly unacceptable formulations. The 
two countries basically differ over 
the extent of authority a projected 
self-governing administration la 
the West Bank and Gaza should en- 
joy- . 

Meanwhile, it was not clear 
whether the next plenary session 
set to be held on March 26 In Cairo 
would be convened on schedule. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
was named to join the Cairo 
meeting. 

For Shamir, igho took up his new 
post last week, it will be his first 
visit to the Egyptian capital. Accor- 
ding to a decision last week, he will 
now take* an active role in 'the 
autonomy talks. 


Cabinet to air Sharon’s 
controversial U.S. visit 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The cabinet will discuss 
Agriculture Minister Ariel Sharon's 
controversial demand to American 
Jewish leaders for a more activist 
policy on behalf of Israel’s cause at 
its next session. It was put on the 
agenda- at the demand of 
Commerce Minister Gideon .Patt. 
.'When yesterday's weekly cabinet 
session opened* Patt said that all 
. the Liberal Pajiy ministers wanted 
to know whether' Sharon, who 
' returned last night, had gone to the 
tJ.S. with the knowledge and con- 
sent of Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin. 

„ Patt also wanted to know whether 
Begin had approved Sharon's 
meetings with administration and 
community officials during his ua- - 
scheduled American visit. Had 
Begin approved Sharon's public 
and private statements? Patt ask- 
ed. 

Begin replied that he gave Sharon 
permission to visit the U.S,, alter 
his trip to Mexico, and he also ap- 
proved of Sharon's proposal to meet 
the chief U. 8.' autonomy negotiator, 
Sol Unowitz. .. 

Begin said that Sharon's 
statements could be discussed in 
his presence. • 

Sharon's entire visit to the U.S. 
was engineered by a characteristic 
ruse. The agriculture minister in- 
tended to visit the U.S. all along, 
and had planned to do so for the 


past three months, according to his 
aides. However, prior to his depar- 
■ ture he had told the cabinet that he 
was going to Mexico for 
agricultural talks and received the 
formal approval of his peers, as any 
minister must before an overseas 
visit. He knew that a furore would 
have resulted had he requested ap- 
.pTOValJtOr a visit to the-S.S. .w . 

Once safely in Mexico, Sharon 
phoned Begin and asked his permis- 
sion to vist the .U.S. and talk with 
Linowltz, wham he knows from his 
participation In the autonomy com- 
mittee. Begin agreed. 

Sharon’s aide, Eli Landau, also 
asked the Prime Minister’s Office 
in Jerusalem to contact am- 
bassador Ephraim Evron In 
Washington and get Evron "to give 
Sharon all possible assistance." 

Sharon then asked Evron to 
arrange a meeting with Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance, on the 
strength of this blanket 
"assistanhe" request. The Sharon- 
Vance meeting took place. Sharon 
failed in his request to get Evron to 
arrange an audience with President 
Jimmy Carter. 

Officials in contact with Begin 
said that the premier had refused to 
believe last week’s reports about 
Sharon's speech to the Presidents 
Conference, until he saw the 
material with his own eyes. "The 
prime minister 'was 
flabbergasted," The Jerusalem 
Poet was told. 


Carter overwhelms Kennedy 
in three more primaries 


WASHINGTON. — Maintaining the 
momentum of his' southern primary 
triumphs U.S. President Jimmy 
Carter overwhelmed Senator 
Edward Kennedy to Democratic 
caucuses on Saturday to Mississip- 
pi, Wyoming and South Carolina. 

With approximately two-thirds of 
the delegate-selections reported to 
Mississippi, Carter had won 3,643 
delegates selected to attend the 
party's cqunty conventions on 
March 24. Kennedy had 140. In 
Wyoming, Carter won 130 of the 204 
delegates to the state party conven- 
tion compared to 4S for Kennedy. 

Carter leads Kennedy by a more 
than 2-1 margin in nationwide 
delegate strength. 

On Saturday, former president 
Gerald Ford surprised supporters 
by saying he was not a candidate 
: for the Republican nomination. Be 


had earlier made a trip to 
Washington, where analysts ap- 
parently told him ’ he had little 
chance and would merely divide the 
Republican Party by pressing bis 
candidacy. (Story — page 4) 

Ford' 8 decision not to seek the 
nomination clears the way for 
Ronald Reagan to finally realize 
the goal that has eluded him twice 
before. 

Representative John Anderson 
may win tomorrow’s Illinois 
primary, but that won’t slow the 
Reagan bandwagon. 

The Republican Party may be at 
the point of realizing what Ford 
inay have admitted to himself 
privately when he made his .deci- 
sion — that Reagan is virtually un- 
stoppable to his third quest for the 
Republican nomination. (AP, UPI) 


Ex-shah ‘too sief for spleen surgery 


PANAMA CITY (UPI). — Doctors 
decided yesterday to postpone sur- 
gery on the former shah of Iran 
because he is hot fit to undergo the 
operation for the. removal of an 
enlarged spleen, a hospital 
'spokesman said. 

Famed Houston heart specialist 
Dr. Michael Debakey and a team of 
15 Panamanian doctors consulted 
for. nearly three hours about the ex- 
shah's condition, and an official at 
Paitilla Hospital later Issued their 
statement on the postponement 
. . The ex-shah, 60, was admitted to 
the exclusive Panama hospital last 
week. 


The hospital administrator would 
not say if the ex-shah would remain 
in the hospital until his condition is 
"optimal" or if he would return- to 
his home on Panama’s Contadora 
-Island. 

He last underwent surgery In Oc- 
tober to a New York hospital, where 
he had his gall -bladder removed 
and also received cancer treat* 

. ment Xt was that visit to the U.S. 
that triggered the seizure of the 
U.S- embassy In Iran on November 
4. 

Since mid-December, the ex-shah 
and his wife Far ah have been living 
In Panama. ■ 


UN urged to halt oil to S. Africa 


AMSTERDAM (Reuterj. — A Un- 
supported International conference 
yesterday called on the Security 
Council to Impose a mandatory oil 
embargo on South Africa, 

About 100 delegates to the three- 
dny seminar, organized by Dutch 
anti-apartheid groups to conjunc- 
tion with the UN Special Committee 


against apartheid, said In a final 
declaration that an embargo with 
built-in sanctions was needed 
urgently "In view of thie growing 
threat to international peace and 
security" posed by the South 
African government. 

An embargo was approved by the 
UN General Assembly last year but 
has yet to pass the Security Council. 


Economic cabinet meets today 

Teachers win, but 
who’ll foot the bill? 


His .predecessor as foreign 
minister, Moshe Dayan, was a 
member of Israel's autonomy 
team, but did not play an active role 
in it — partly because he felt that 
Tils ministry did not have sufficient 
Influence. 

The last plenary session of the 
autonomy negotiations was held In 
Herzllya at the end, of January, and 
a month later the heads of the three 
teams. Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg, Egyptian Prime Minister 
Mustapha Khalil and America's Sol 
Linowltz met in The Hague.i 

No substantial progress was 
achieved at either of these sessions. 
The target date for the completion 
of talks on the self-rule scheme is 
May 26. 


By ASHER W ALLFISH, 
BENNY MORRIS 
and SHLOMO MAOZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

The cabinet's decision yester- 
day to go ahead with the 
teachers’ pay increases has 
solved the crisis in the school 
system but will inevitably 
trigger off a chain of other 
crises, as ministers are faced 
with the demand to cut their 
1980/81 budgets still further. 

Two ministers jumped the gun 
yesterday afternoon and said flatly 
they would not give up a penny of 
their budgets to pay the teachers 
more. These were Deputy. Premier 
Ylgael Yadto, responsible mainly 
for the Project Renewal scheme for 
slum neighbourhoods, and Social 
Welfare Minister Israel Katz, who 
told The Jerusalem Post: "We have 
already passed the red line in 


welfare budgets." 

Defence Ministry sources ridicul- 
ed the Idea of cutting their budget 
by one and three quarter per cent. 
“Perhaps a symbolic cut might be 
possible," officials said, not for at- 
tribution. 

The trouble will erupt openly this 
morning when the economic 
cabinet headed by Finance 
Minister Ylgael Hurvitz will hear 
proposals worked out overnight on 
how to find the necessary iS430m. 
to pay the teachers. 

Hurvitz acted out high drama 
yesterday when he was left In a 
minority of one on the crucial vote, 
and stalked out of the meeting. But 
he soon came back. 

After a five-hour discussion, the 
cabinet yesterday agreed to imple- 
ment the Jerusalem district Labour 
court’s ruling of February 'is. 
bringing to an end the wage dispute 
with the country’s 60,000 teachers. 


Sharon defends U.S. talks, 
pledges more in two months 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEN GURION AIRPORT. — 
Agriculture Minister Ariel Sharon 
yesterday rejected charges that he 
had behaved like a "bull in a china 
shop" in the U.S. 

Speaking to reporters on arrival 
here, he acknowledged that he had 
expressed disappointment that 
Jews had not demonstrated In 
Washington against the ad- 
ministration's Middle East policy, 
but said that was not an Interven- 
tion- in internal U.8. affairs. "I 
didn't ask them to demonstrate 
against the administration, but for 
Israel's security," he Insisted. 

"I have never intervened in 
American Internal affairs. 
Jerusalem, and everything con- 
nected with Israel's security, are 
not an American internal affair," 
he asserted. 

. . Sharon told aides here that he will 
tell "Jews and everybody" what he 
expects them to do when he returns 
to the UJ3, to two months. 

Sharon said the cabinet and 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
had approved his U.S. trip. His first 
meeting with the senior U.S. 
representative to the autonomy 
talks. Sol Linowltz, had been co- 
ordinated In Israel with the consent 
of Begin and the head of the Israeli 
delegation to the talks. Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg. The second 
Linowltz meeting was held at 
American request, Sharon said. 

Sharon also said that he had not 
initiated last Thursday’s meeting 
with Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, ’u never asked (lor it). I 
was invited,” he stressed. 

Israel must tell the world exactly 
where It stands, Sharon said. "It’s 
time to raise our heads and see the 
situation as it is. We must stop 


stammering. We ought to present 
our problems just as they are, and 
that will make it easier for us to 
emerge from the situation in which 
we are now,” he said. 

The American claim that It had 
made a mistake in the recent UN 
vote ' condemning Israeli 
settlements to the territories, made 
things worse, Sharon maintained. 
The U.S. wants to establish a 
Palestinian state once the 
autonomy period Is over. The fact 
that the UN vote had taken place 
during the presidential election 
.campaign "should not prevent us 
from expressing our views." 

The minister maintained he had 
been right in criticizing American 
Jewish leaders for not sending 100,- 
000 people to demonstrate in front 
of the White House against the U.S. 
vote. Israel bad a right to present 
demands to American Jewry, he 
said. "We have a thousand 
problems here and we have a right 
to go to the Jews .and demand 
partnership." But American Jews 
also have a right to express an opi- 
nion about what Buue! does, he 
acknowledged. 

Sharon conceded that “Borne 
American . (Jewish) leaders" had 
criticized Ids conduct, but added 
that many had phoned him to ex- 
press support. 

He told reporters he had been 
"shocked" to learn that Israeli 
diplomats in the U.S. were ignorant 
of where and why the settlements 
had been established, and what 
Israel's settlement plans were, and 
said this was why they failed to pre- 
sent Israel's case adequately. 

A group of Gush Emunlm settlers 
from Ariel and Karnel Shomron 
met Sharon wit-h flowers and 
placards, serenading him as "Arik. 
king of Samaria.” 


The district court ruling endorsed 
the teachers' claims to pay linkage 
with the civil service engineers and 
awarded them special duty 
allowances and academic degree 
increments, as enjoyed by the 
engineers. The cabinet's decision to 
implement the ruling will mean an 
average 15.75 per cent pay hike for 
the teachers and a new IS470m. 
Treasury outlay until March 1981. 

' Hurvitz, who for months opposed 
a teachers pay rise, demanded 
yesterday that the cabinet decide 
where the money was to be found. 

The cabinet, however, demurred, 
deciding only to empower the 
economic cabinet to decide on 
where to find the money "within the 
existing state budget." 

Observers expected that Hurvitz 
now faces a new round of minor 
crises with the different ministers 
as he attempts to force further 
budget cuts to enable the Treasury 
to pay the teachers. 

Commenting on the cabinet deci- 
sion yesterday afternoon, a smiling 
Education Minister Zevulun 
Hammer, who had brought the dis- 
pute before the cabinet and 'sup- 
ported the teachers to the point of 
(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 

Engineers climb on 
teachers’ bandwagon 

With teachers' salaries being in- 
creased to the level of engineers, 
the Engineers Union last night 
demanded the same fringe benefits 
as the teachers. This means longer 
leaves and shorter working days. 
Alternatively, the engineers say 
they want to be compensated in 
cash for working more hours than 
teachers. 

Union secretary Afordecbal 
Geller said the engineers will soon 
decide what steps to take to press 
their claims. 

Another delay on 
Hebron decision 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

The cabinet will discuss Jewish 
settlement inside Hebron next Sun- 
day, ’’God willing," Cabinet 
Secretary Aryeh Naor said yester- 
day. 

Although the issue was scheduled 
tor yesterday's session, in the third 
such abortive try, the debate on the 
teachers' salary took over five 
hours, and made all other extensive 
business impossible to discuss. 
Apart from the teachers' issue, 
there were only two or three five- 
minute items on yesterday's agen- 
da. 

The would-be settlers of Hebron 
late last night said they would move 
into the Jewish quarter there this 
week. Even group members who 
have advocated moderation agreed 
that some action must be taken 
after the cabinet again postponed 
its debate on tbe issue. 
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Shamir briefs cabinet 

on pro-PLO tide 


Monday, March 17, .* 98G 




By UN BLACK 
Jerusalem 'Past Reporter 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
yesterday gsvs the cabinet a abort 
survey of the erosion of Israel'* 
position in Western Europe during 
recent weeks, but did not make any 
practical proposals on bow to stem 
the tide of growing support for 
"Palestinian self-determination. 

In & meeting dominated almost 
exclusively by tbe debate on the 
crisis in the country's educational 
system. Shamir's first appearance 
before the cabinet was restricted to 
a terse five minute survey of the 
European situation. 

Shamir told r e p orter s after the 
cabinet session that he had taken 
upon himself not to reveal the con- 
twits of cabinet dlacuaslona after 
meetings and refused to give any 
details of his survey. 

It had been thought that the 
government might publish a 
general statement of Israel's objec- 
tions to the gathering campaign of 
EEC countries to supplement UN 
resolution 242 and give a role to the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
In the peace process. 


These objections are expected to 
be reiterated in meetings today and 
tomorrow between two senior Dutch 
Foreign Ministry officials and 
leaders here, Including Shami r and 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin. 

The two Dutchmen, ministry 
director-general Charles Ratten 
and Middle East Department bead 
Naboth Van DiJI, were gtven a 
dinner last night by Foreign 
Ministry director-general Yosef 
Cto chano ver, and the three wlH 
meet again for a working session 
this morning. 

Van Dljl met recently with a 
senior PLO leader in Damascus. 
The visit follows Dutch criticism of 
Israel’s support for South Lebanese 
militia leader Major Sa'ad Haddad, 
and growing support for the 
Palestinians in Holland. 

Although The Hague has been 
slow to follow the emerging French- 
British lntlative on the Middle East, 
it has made clear that It believes 
that the Palestinians should have a 
greater say In their own future t han 
allowed by the autonomy scheme 
that Israel l4 negotiating with Egypt 
and the U.S. 
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protest EEC initiative 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
yesterday attended a reception in 
Belt Jabotinsky, Tel Aviv, to mark 
the appearance of David Niv’s sixth 
volume in the history of the IZL 
whose head he was In the pre -State 
struggle for independence. 

Jerusalem District Representative 
Raphael Levi yesterday met for the 
first time with Britain's new consul 
general in Jerusalem, Donald 
Ham ley. 

Rumania’s outgoing ambassador 
Ion Covacl met on Friday with 
Labour and Social Affairs Minister 
Israel Katz for a farewell conversa- 
tion! Yesterday. Katz met -with' 
heads.- of the ICE organization, 
Umari Pietarinen from Finland and 
Alain Taib, who are planning a con- 
vention for computer experts In 
November in Jerusalem. 

David Neuman, district governor of 
Rotary Israel, will speak at the 
ladies' night of Rotary Jerusalem 
West tonight at 8 o’clock at the King 
David Hotel. 

Hiatadrut Secretary-General 
Yeroham Meshel met yesterday 
with Robert Hawke, president of 
the Australian Federation of Trade 
Unions, who arrived after visiting 
Egypt and Jordan. 


By HYAM COBNEY 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. — Jewish leaders from 
countries throout the European 
Economic Community have Issued 
an "urgent appeal" to their 
governments to “abstain from -any 
further declarations or initiatives 
which would interfere with the 
peace process and could only pre- 
empt the successful conclusion of 
'the current negotiations between 
Israel and Egypt.” 

The appeal came at the end of a 
meeting held here yesterday to con- 
sider the situation in the various 
countries of the Nine. Tullia Zevi, of 
Italy, who presided over the 
meeting, said that there had been 
“a deeper apprehension” than ever 
before among her European 
colleagues. 

A statement issued at the end of 
the meeting expressed “concern 
and consternation” and “deeply 
deplored” attempts to bring the 
PEX) Into the negotiations. Such a 
move, the Jewish leaders declared, 
“would jeopardize the stability of 
the entire region and threaten' the 
security of Israel." 

The EEC governments were 
therefore urged to refrain from any 
attempt to change the existing 
basis on which the current peace ef- 


forts are founded. In particular 
Security Council Resolution . 242. 
They believe that Europe haa apart 
to play "not by encouraging 
dangerous and ill-considered in- 
itiatives, but by supporting the 
Camp David peace process which 
-has- already shown tangible 
results.” 

'Xlain de Rothschild, president of 
the French Representative body. 
CR£F, said that a framework for 
future consultation between ’the 
Jewish communities of the nine had 
been established “so that we can 
act at a moment's notice.” 

GreviUe Janner, MP, president 
of the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, which hosted the meeting, 
said European Jewry would 
now liaise “in a manner that has 
never been done before.” 

A resolution criticizing tbe 
British government will be 
presented today by a delegation 
from the board to Foreign 
Secretary Lord Carrington. It 
“views with utmost concern the ap- 
parent shift in the Middle East 
policy of HMG” and declares that 
“proposals to supplement UN 
Resolution 242 have already harm- 
ed the Israel- Egypt peace process 
and have made it more difficult for 
the two countries’ to reach an agree- 
ment on the Palestinian question.” 


Mortada visits kibbutz in Galilee 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
LEHAVOT HABASHAN. — Egyp- 
tian Ambas s ador Sa'ad Mortada 
yesterday visited Kibbutz Lehavot 
Habashan at the Galilee foothills of 
the Golan Heights. He was accom- 
panied by the Egyptian embassy's 
general attache. Amidat al-Kadi. 

Mortada was invited by former 
MK Dov Zakin, a member of the 
kibbutz and head of Mapam's Inter- 
national relations department. The 
two met In Egypt. 

In a meeting with kibbutz 
members in the dhring hall, where 
the Egyptian ambassador also had 
his first kibbutz meal, Mortada said 


During a tour yesterday. West Germany's Minister for Research 
and Technology, Dr. Volker Hauff, climbs on the pipes of the solar 
pools at Sin Bokek, where electricity is produced. (Zoom m 

German grants for Weizmann Institute 


REHOVOT. — Dr. Volker Hauff, 
West Germany's minister for 
research and technology, toured 
the Weizmann Institute of Science 
yesterday and announced grants to 
the institute worth approximately 
Sl.lm. 

Hauff Is on a four-day official 
visit to Israel. He has a meeting 
scheduled today with Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir and will 
see Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin tomorrow before departing 
for Bonn. 

The West German minister spent 
a few minutes at the console of a 


new electron microscope donated 
by his government and saw a DNA 
molecule. 

“That was tbe first time I actual- 
ly saw DNA, though I’ve made 
many speeches about it.” Hauff 
commented. 

The minister alao announced Ger- 
man support for the establishment 
of the Albert Einstein Centre for 
Theoretical Physics at the institute 
to provide long-term research 
periods for physicists. 

Hauff also met yesterday with 
HSstadrut Secretary-General 
Yeroham MesfceL. 


SYRIA 


(Coat lowed from page One) 
operations. The government was on 
Saturday reported to have dis- 
patched a 10 , 000 -strong army divi- 
sion to ring the northern city of 
Aleppo, which has been the focus of 
activities against the 10 -year-old 
regime of President Hafez Assad. 

No news dispatches were, 
available by late last night on 
Syria’s internal situation except for 
those aired by the Egyptian news 
media. 

Cairo, which is locked with 
Damascus in a rift over Middle 
East policies, has been stressing 
that Syria was on the verge of a 


civil war. whose Inevitable outcome 
would be the overthrow of the 
Assad regime. 

The Cairo press says that moun- 
ting Armed opposition was now cor- 
nering the Syrian ruling echelon, 
which is made up of members of the 
minority Alawlte Moslem sect. 
(*** leader, back pane? 


QUAKE. — A strong earthquake 
rending five on the Richter scale 
rocked part of northern and 
southern Sicily yesterday but there 
were no reports of damage or 
casualties, authorities said. 



The flrat-ever picture showing Israeli components on American 
F-15 fighters. The access panels on fuselage and Wing are made 
by Israel Aircraft Industries for the manufacturer, MCDenneu- 
Dougias. IAI also makes the titanium engine covers for all F-I«s 
on UA production lines. 


TEACHERS WIN 


he rejects Israeli settlements In the^ 
territories bid favours' kibbutzim 
like Lehavot Habashan. 

Kibbutz secretary Glora Zakin 
explained to the guest how the kib- 
butz suffered during the 20 years 
when Syrian troops were present on 
the Golan Heights. He was aocofm- 
thai he understood the need for 
security, but he stressed that 
security Is not an Israeli monopoly, 
and that Egypt also wants to live in 
security. 

Before leaving, Mortada was 
presented with a painting by kib- 
butz member Hasia Bornstein. and 
with two fire extinguishers, produc- 
ed at the kibbutz, for Ms car. 



Esther Vilnay 

Esther Vilnay. wife of Dr. Zc'ev 
Vilnay, dean of Israel's guides, (Bed 
on March 7 and was burled at the 
Eretz Chaim cemetery near Beit 
Shemesh. The burial place was 
chosen by her husband, who started 
his career as a geographer in the 
region. 

Esther Vilnay was bora in Egypt 
and educated at the Sorbomie. She 
settled in this co un try during thi 

1930s and married Vilnay in 1830. A 
gifted host and l e ct ur er, she was 
tiie chairman of the Friends of 
Women's League for IsraeF'and of 
Ort’a Women's Division. 

She is survived by her husband, 
two sons, one of whom is a high- 
ranking IDF officer, and three 
grandchildren. (A.Z.) 


Make honey, not 
opium, peasants told 

RANGOON 417PZ). — Burma la try- 
ing to persuade peasants to raise 
bees rather than grow opium. 

The Rangoon government haa 
sent four young army and police of- 
ficers lo the U.S. for training in 
beekeeping in the hope that they 
will return home to instruct 
Burmese peasants. 

The four, who hold zoology 
degrees from Rangoon University, 
wifi take six months training . la 
spiral Cure at Ohio State University. 


■ (OwHsUI tram paga One) 
threatening resignation, said that 
he saw.jnq reason why the teacher 
pay rise should bjr at the expense of 
free secondary schooling. He was 
referring to a statement last week 
by Finance Ministry director- 
general Ya'acov Ne'eman, who 
said that the approval of> the pay 
rise would wwnn that free lith and 
12 th grade schooling would have to 
go. 

Hurvitz told reporters in his of- 
fice after the cabinet session: “I 

n not (wflata the budget and I 
won't print any more money. 1 take 
the warnings of the economics 
professors and the governor of the 
Bank of Israel seriously. My tear is 
that the economy becomes geared 
to higher consumption, rather than 
growth.” 

. That was why he would insist on 
ministries cutting their budgets, to 
stem inflation, the finance minister 
said. 

Hurvitz seemed very disap- 
pointed at the way the government 
rejected Ms line of argument. “I 
could see bow hard It was hitherto, 
•tor ministers to accept the' six per 
cedt Budget cuts 1n'thA : ps*t Cottple 
of months, and so Tta- vwy worried 
about ' how 'gntSg 't© dnfr' 

further now to pay the teachers.” 

The cabinet decision might upset 
the achievements of the past four 
months since he took office, Hurvitz 
warned, such as the redaction of 
imports, the rise In exports, the fall 
in the inflation rate, and the three- 
way agreement between the 
Treasury, the Manufacturers 
Association and the Hlstadrut. 

Asked about his refusal to print 
more money, Hurvitz said: "I shall 
not talk about the past; and as for 
the future — we’ll live and learn — 
nihyc ventreh. ” 

Hammer told the cabinet that he 
would find It Impossible to function 
as education minister ifthere was a 
mutual crisis of confidence between 
himself and the teachers. He did not 
say he would renounce the educa- 
tion portfolio In so many words, 
however, and he did not threaten to 
quit the cabinet. 

Deputy Premier SIraha Ehrlich 
took the opportunity to get In a dig 
at Hammer, recalling that one of 
his predecessors In the job, the late 
Labour Education Minister Zalman 
Arrane, threw a delegation of 
teachers out of his office when they 
threatened to strike over wage 
claims. Ehrlich asked Hammer 
rhetorically: "Why didn’t you tell 
the teachers what Aranne did — 
that educators just don't strike, 
period?" 

Ehrlich said that the present 
government had done more for the 
teachers, materially, than any of its 
predecessors. “It was the Educa- 
tion Ministry which eroded the 
government's original -decision.” 
Ehrlich charged. "We have not 
learnt our lessons. Finance 
Minister Hurvitz was quite right in 
his opposition to the teachers' 
pr e s sure, and I give him my full 
backing." 

EhrUch also accused Hammer of 
hamstringing the cabinet and 
preventing an objective decision, 
by his talk of resignation. 

At this Hammer Interrupted 
angrily to accuse Ehrlich of "Inven- 
ting baseless stories and running to 
tell Begin about meetings which 
never took place.” 

Hammer was referring to a 
newspaper report saying that 
Ehrlich told Begin about & meeting 
between Hammer and Peres about 
early elections. 

Ehriicb shot back: "Begin asked 
me. and I told him the exact truth. 
Your outburst now prove s your 
position is weak.” * 

Hurvitz told his colleagues that, 
whatever they decided, he did not 
nee any other way ef increasing the 
teachers* salaries, than a 1.70 per 
cent across-the-board cut of all the 
ministries' budgets, 

. Bank of Israel Governor Arnon 
Gafiri warned that the cabinet was 
embarking on a policy which would 
mean higher Inflation In X880 than 
in 297b (about 111 per cent). 

‘ Katz add that Hurvitz *a whole 
problem began when he gave way 
to Defence Ministry pressure and 
agreed to Increase the defence 
bu dget by another ISl.7b. when all 


the other ministries cut their 
budgets by six per cent. . 

“There Is just no way to cut social 
services any more. I cannot take 
another penny from the disadvan- 
taged sectors because I have 
already crossed the red line," Katz 
said. "I don't know how I'm going 
to implement the six per cent cut 
we all agreed on before. I don't 
agree to give teachers more, at the 
expense of welfare. Let's take from 
security and from other things,” be 
said, in a reference to settlement in 
the areas. “I hope we are not at the 
start of a novel trend In our 
economy, to take from the services 
so as to add to defence. I cannot do 
my job In those circumstances.” 
Katz warned. 

The only clear support for Katz 
yesterday came from Burg, who 
said: "Katz is right about the im- 
possibility of reducing services. 
The police cannot manage with less 
money." - • i 

i 

The cabinet first voted on Hnr- 
vitz' proposal to go thrOugh with 
the government appeal In the 
national labour court against the 
district -labour court's -riding* ■ 
favour of the teachers. -Only: four - 
ministers voted dor thin: Hurvitojv 
Ehrlich, Energy Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’I, and Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg. • 1 

Begin then tabled his proposal to 
drop the appeal, pay the teachers 
according to the original court rul- 
ing, but leave the details to the 
economic cabinet. Nine ministers 
supported Begin, only one — Hur- 
vitz — voted against — and five 
abstained. At this point Hurvitz left 
the cabinet room in high dudgeon, 
but agreed to be coaxed back Inside 
by the combined persuasion of 
Commerce Minister Gideon Patt ; 
and Cabinet Secretary Aryeh Naor. ; 

Be gin's proposal said the cabinet 
"took note of the teachers 
organizations' promise that there 
would be no disturbances in tbe nor- 
mal course of the current school 
year.” It said that "on the strength 
of this commitment, the govern- 
ment would carry out what was 
agreed, in the wake of the district 
labour court ruling, between the 
teachers’ organizations and the 
Civil Service Commission.” It said 
that "the economic cabinet would 
decide on the financing within the 
framework of the existing state 
budget.” It also strongly condemn- 
ed the behaviour of "those teachers 
who defied the court order and 
caused serious disruption of ; 
studies, ■ setting pupils a bad , 
educational example.” ■' 

Although the teachers gave a pro- 
mise which Is not legally binding to ; 
reftrain from strikes or sanctions, ! 
they can nevertheless have 
recourse to the labour courts In the 
normal way," something which Hur- 
vitz tried In vain to pr event. - 

Naor explained to reporters that 
the teachers' assurance to Begin -on 
Friday, to prevent labour unrest till 
the end of the school year, was what 
brought the premier round to 
Hammer's point of view. 

Commenting on the cabinet deci- 
sion. spokesmen for the. two unions 
yesterday expressed great satisfac- 
tion and hope that tbe pay hikes 
would reach the teachers before 
Pesaah. 

There were disruptions In schools , 
around the country yesterday but 1 
only a small demonstration by 
teachers and pupils outside the 
Prime Minister’s office. Most 
teachers apparently obeyed their 
unions’ appeal on Saturday night to 
work as usual yesterday and not to 
attempt to put pressure on the 
‘ cabinet by demonstrating. 

A spokesman for the Secondary 
School Teachers Association 
yesterday expressed the hope that 
the government would today finally 
sign the agreement with the i 
teachers and "not drag out tbe last 
payment stage as It has all the 
others until now," 

The agreement also calls for the 
setting up of joint Education 
Ministry-teachers committees to 
work out and finalize by September 
1980 plans for the implementation 
of the Etzlonl Commission 
recommendations, under the direc- 
tion of Ministry director-general 
EHezcr ShmueJI. 


Rabin — ‘time to bring Jordan in 


TEL AVIV (Ilim). — The time la. 
opportune for renewed efforts to br- 
ing Jordan lata the peace process, 
according to former premier 
Yitzhak Rabin. 

Speaking here yesterday. Rabin 
raid the U JJ. was becoming more 


convinced that the Palestinians 
cannot be relied on as peace 
partners. Egypt, too. he said; 
wanted Jordan brought In. ' 

. But. utd Rabin, the question la: 
whether the Israel government Is 
equally Interested.' 
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Shanir brothers remanded again 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — , Three, were arr rated IV' 
suspects in the murder of furniture , together with EHafcu 
dealer David Shulman- last . year 
were remanded for an additional The judge ruled th. 
five days yesterday after police was admissible to cmirt, 
presented what theysaid was secret said they needed: more 
evidence against them. determine whether Jtwaq' 

Mohammed and Sayyad .Shanir or false. \i:" 



We deeply mourn the death of £ur_: ■--* 
beloved wife, mother and grandmother 
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MOLUE ZANGER / 

TOie funeral will be held at the cemetery of Moahav Avlis 
of thedeceMed' MOnday ' M * rch 1T - *880. SWvaatthe** 
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haye announced both 
«.« - ■-« onk. r- j*= Together, -' he Mid. "It 
•J®y can tS^L^tfive . reduced tensions 
I* stability. Arabs). m.the city.” 

-- Me anwijii vis addressing the City 
/r- reports that { the .end of a day-long- 
. ®eg-otiati ne ^Vfh^munJcipal budget fey 
;: ;dtrx g t0 6 ui-yeir. . • -. ".-- . - r -. 

? V^lUciana °^e r^&ldhe favoured a . new 
-- with Laboi,.^ itetolfoMngNwYaacov 
«■ *° ver mnem w hiwh Hlft. .' Be objected, 
i: *ook to a», *** H mi *8 and the 

-.folios in thr. kii'.annoimo.emeiit; ■**»*• 

- If Labo^ this ***** inter- 

;■'■ the reUaift,, ^ Wtoia ^a* caused at a 

M a p f -J* 8 P*nkttt*» not clear, to anyone 
-.Labour 5®“* wm get the 

^ blackrnJi WV®-* 1 ^ d * for this pro- 

- said that “n.*^ 6: 1 . 

• withirova^^M®** **• government tor 
4 : ^rmratT Uhent '5! l P toe P“* ot apartment 
> ’ wop I*®* c «usJitloir In the new 
- repeat??^ ^Jta^oodB.but said they were 
ted ^ fut^Wng Jh bpslc facilities, 
in Haif a Jiehoola. He warned the 


_._ ho*» l!, *e expected in dlstreased 
: Ove busy c j, Mhotsd a. 
several m—* ^ Objected to the constrac- 


':• me mbe rs” v that aevere social tm- 
^elections.^ 

Ove bus 
several thonL,'^ 

petition. »Jr^^asie Adumlm east of the 
Yekutiei &® said, would only 

--- '^Jewish population from 

He said he would, have 
the last Arab 



. family in the Jewish Quarter had 
. boon permitted to stay. ' 

In a departure from blsprevious 
statements shout an Arab borough 
with autonomous powers, .he said 
yesterday that it will be “tens of 
yertrs” before this becomes feasi- 
ble. 

“One ot these days — to so or 100 
or 200 yean — the mbs win accept 
this as the capital of Israel and be 
willing to live In their borough. 
When they are ready to accept it, 
wo should be prepared to offer It." 
Xzv a recent interview. 'the mayor 
spoke of setting up an Arab borough 
within a year after a borough ia set 
up in West Jerusalem, something 
planned for the near future. 

Yetioshua Matza, head of the 
Likud faction, attacked the mayor 
for providing Israel's enemies with 
ammunition by publicly -objecting 
to the Neve Yaacov. expropriation 
and for objecting to Jewish settle- 
ment In -the . Moslem Quarter. He 
said the mayor wfiThave to bear 
responsibility if something happen- 
ed to the unity of the city. 

Eh reply to these and similar 
charges Cram the Likud faction that 
he intended to take the Arabs' side 
In disputes. Kollek said Ms object 
was to reduce tension in the city. 
"The Arabs are here by historic 
right, not because of a right we've 
given them," he said. Kbuek cited 
the determination of Herat's men- 
tor, Zeev Jabotlnsky. to offer the 
Arabs equal rights. 

The 13470m. (IL4.tb.) budget to 
the coming year was approved by 
the 31-man council, only the five- 
man Likud faction opposing. It 
represents a four per cent real cut 
from the current budget. City 
Treasurer Uri Waxier said this will 
mean- a cutback In services and 
fewer pothole repairs. 
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- The councillors said they felt 
“besieged" because communication! 


residents voice 
SSSJplaints to Cairo gov’t 

“Ss^Ssass.' 

during the citizens held 

under coinf, Arista under Israeli* 
rheum^mfeN Mk ® d th « Egyptian 
‘ *™t for compensation, ae- 

B ®^lo;np«, of a hoaUd 
r^r e n^ 5>rtir »«» members of local 
™l' Ju Northern Sinai: and 

ta % ot Local Government 

questions at th t^etwalli. ■ *_■ "* ■ 

• JJ 1 - ‘UaUy no in^ oners believe they are en- 
wrucb a afluHose the- same '-‘persistance 
aC «^‘? iin8tottall,Ifl are government ot' 

T..is also heao stayed on during the 
Teheran hostnguccupatiahk - - • • r~‘- • 
political consider complaint^ voiced-at the 
but a milianopt was that although a 
4al decree - has officially 




and transport between B3 Arista and 
the Nile valley were so unreliable. 
Residents have complained that the 
main road Is gradually becoming 
engulfed In drift sand because no 
steps are taken to clear It away. 

- A medical mission sent to Sihaf 
rost month claimed that the Israelis 
hod set out. to “daxsle” the Beduin 
by flying them to hospital in ESlat 
by helicopter. But the Israelis had 
concentrated on diseases that could 
be treated, easily and with rapid 
.results; ignoring large numbers of 
long-term congenital . deformities 
which could have been put right, 
one doctor said. ... 

- military rale in the whole President! Anwar Sadat later in- 
* 5 Inai. ft is atm atot :Tjlear> ;f Vfted sarae 120 Sinai tribakatari^fuf 
K»._ ofTBW: - tab aitfvfc^tejr (Cairt? to ^ 

- dri eift ^tKenf to' the 1 EgyptiJOTwa^ of 

The sheikhs 
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l,ahdih«fe“ 
guards begin; 

said the ednfu- 
a obstructing urgently- 
.- . _.__. -_.» 0 riPbp a new television 
courses [ f3n4'. 0n -a project , to dig 
sar?t:cn ott faJT hope thS 

Among tb« e» 1I1 sdlve tile -acute un- 
be brougfc: whisht that has bit SI Ariah 
one calling m sidenta lost the chance to 
c.tsure that «ft»s tbe border, 
does not toMaar ■ - -- - • 


life. The sheikha renewed their 
allegiance to the president bjr sign- 
ing a document in blood. 

. This year's budget allocates 40 

million pounds to Sinai, slightly 
higher than the average for the rest 
of Egypt Tbe government also baa 
ambitious . plana to reclaim land 
along the coastal atrip and to 
develop Industry and tourism. - 
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ment elserfcai 
The C32v 
tablish a 

JvruaaleiE «c D (UPij. ^ Tha lraqi 
Fores: ^ ®®Jn yesterday ratified laws 
ferae!:* o. the parliamentary struc- 
whe W1 !"*— two decades after the 
The speatwBjn w hich toppled the 

V.S. Am te&f. r In July iflWL - 

and Caaadias ^ified waa a law creating a 
, Stanford. Kfl% council to tire northern 
Ccxr.miltee «?%liatan region, the state- 
* Milo. A^esrr ^qi news ’agency said, 
e men*. cJjairnttHws establishing the 
I* sitrjii AbsotpSn itary structure were pass- 
,s; r^ciar-j^r.eni - e country ‘a Revolution 
v '""prime Mirisier^ Council after months of 

.-" a rheiu!ri ot ’ - ’ - 

Z on'JinV 250-member National 

.. u will serve for four years. 

— 4 si, with tbe 50-member 

fitted again * Council for Kurdistan, 
irrt&i j * a5d ‘ , ■ ___ 

delayed on 
. A . of Canadian 

1 .-Are •S^r-OHml. — District Court 
- *ra'ae rid WaUach has deferred 
or ■ on- extending the remand 

dealer whose extradition 
requested by Canada. . 
^ler, Dov Orenatoiu; has 
. a . hv th® ® aUiMp." He was sentenced 
Oier* r btf* ii» prison for possession 

nf mV Q e&r 4y» of- hashish, but skipped 

ather a to t»i Aviv via New 

'prosecutor argued that 
stein had skipped bail 
ready, remand waa 
-until: the. end of the 


The assembly will have the power 
to nominate the repabde’s preet- 
. dent, to' enact lows in accordance 
with the -constitution, and to ratify 
the state budget and. international 

treaties and agreements. 

• Tbe Iraqi news agency yesterday 
denied reports appearing in the 
London “Sunday Times" of recent 
clashes between the. arxny and 
Iranian-aided opponents of the 
regime. 

Terming the reports untrue, the 
agency said, "Tbe media of the 
enezqy and of .Iran have recently 
published .a number ot similarly 
distorted reports." 

; The "Sunday Times" wrote of 
soldiers firing into a rioting mob 
and causing heavy casualties.' 
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England’s grand slam 
in 5 nations rugby 

. Rost Sports Reporter 

England on Saturday won the 
Five Nations rugby championship 
and “grand slam" tor the first time 
since 1957, with a 30-18 triumph 
over Scotland In Edinburgh. 
Ireland upset Wales 21*7 in Dublin, 
their first win against the Welsh tor 
a decade. 

England finished the 1979/80 
season with the maximum eight 
points from four outings, with 
former longtime champions Wales 
following with Ireland, both on four 
points. Scotland and France bring 
up the rear, each with two points.. 
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Mo #oney tenants protest rent raise 

£C ted £>'* Xjultf oo key money ' tenants - ' Premier Menabem Begin 
r.wpriri& f 1 9:Sated yesterday joutside 
^rZf Olives at Minister's Office against 
»t Of L mment decision to In- 


_ and 

Housing Minister David Levy, 
whom they accused of being "twOr 
faced." flUrt) 


DRUGS. — A Tel Aviv woman and 
two Gaza men were, arrested on 


sir rent by up to 100 per' 
to repeal the Tenants 
... and *° n i Law restriction against 

{igflf . Friday on suspicion of possession of 

j^tiouted slogans' against drugs in Tel Aviv , police s aid, 
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President Titshak Navoa offers an olive branch to Frincew 
Mnengwasa of Swaziland during her visit to Belt H a n as s l In 
Jerusalem yesterday. Looking on Is Senator Mary Mdlniso, presi- 
dent of the Women's Organization of Swaziland. iscoopsoj 


W. Bank 12th graders riot 
against poor matric results 


By IAN BLACK 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

High school students in several 
West Bank towns demonstrated 
yesterday for the second con- 
secutive day in protest against the . 
‘low marks they received in tJ*e 
latest Jordanian matriculation ex- 
aminations. 

The demonstrations, in Hebron, 
Ramallsh, Nablus and elsewhere, 
were violent, and considerable 
damage was done. Many arrests 
were made, but no Injuries were 
reported. 

The pupils, some ot the 8,000 West 
Bonk youngsters who took the taw-, 
fihi matriculation exam this year, 
complained that the exams were 
deliberately made too difficult, and 
that the grades they received were 
the lowest ever. 

They say that the exam, set by 
the General Examinations Board in 
Nablus, Included material that waa 
not in their school curriculum, and 
that pupils taking the fmejfhihi Jor- 
dan received higher grades. 

The low marks, they fear, will 
make it difficult for them to gain 
admission to Jordanian and other 
Arab universities. The taiojiM is 
equivalent to the Israeli bagrui. 

Forty students were, arrested in 
Hebron yesterday morning after 
some 200 marched on the local 
education office. They forced their ' 
way into the premises and smashed 
equipment before troops arrived to 


disperse them. Charges will be 
brought a gainst those detained, a 
military government spokesman 
said. 

On Saturday, some 70 pupils tried 
to burn down tbe education office in 
RamaUah. They, too, did con- 
siderable damage before being dia- 
’persed by security forces. 

Yesterday, too, pupils gathered 
in Ram all ah *s Manara Square, 
demanding a meeting with Mayor 
Karim Khalaf to complain about 
the tniojihi Issue. There were 
similar protests in Nablus, 
Tulkarm and Jenin. 

One protester in RamaUah 
carried a placard calling for the 
municipalities and the prO-PLO 
National Guidance Committee “to 
end the conspiracy against the 
pupils.*’ 

Arab students on both sides of the 
Jordan river take the same taicjihi 
exams, but different questions are 
set. The West Bank marks are later 
“standardised'* In line with results 
in Jordan. 

In another West Bank 
educational development, the 
military government yesterday in- 
formed the principal of the Abu Dis 
college that the institution would 
not be permitted to open university 
level courses. He said that with 13 
institutes of higher education, In- 
cluding three universities, having a 
total of only 8,000 students and no 
pressure for places, there was no 
justification for another In Abu Dis. 


Hussein: Camp David was a mistake 

[ \.n -iw~: 


jBasjj*0<R>*- Jordan's King-Hussefn^ 
isftid- i^'kh ln^rvlew published- 
'yeWertiay -toftt Trie Camp -Dftvicf 
peace process ~“is running aground, 
very rapidly" and that- the next 
moves are up to Europe and the 
UN. 

■ The 44-year-old 'monarch 
predicted in Beirut’s English- 
language weekly magazine "Mon- 
day Morning" that Western Euro- 
pean nations will consult soon on a 
British Initiative to supplement 
controversial UN Security Resolu- 
tion 242 “to Include all the missing 
ingredients pertaining to the 
Palestinians and their rights..." 

The king outlined the settlement 
he favours as a combination of an 
IsraeU withdrawal from all Arab 
lands seized during the 1967 war, in- 
cluding the Old City of Jerusalem, 
and a restoration of the “legitimate 
rights" of the Palestinians. 

“My feeling," Hussein said, "is 
that the Palestinians should have 
the right to choose themselves and 
decide what their future should be 


v?q yin pit: o, »i-i. an *«o7 

a .hMo* one*, 

that-would-he- linked with Jardan-orn 
with any-othar pevb'Of . the Ar&h- 
worldL" 

Eventually, said Hussein, the 
matter of Middle East peace must 
return to the UN with Involvement 
of the Security Council, the U.S.. 
the Soviet Union and the PLO. 

“As far as I am concerned," said 
Hussein, “Camp David has not 
achieved very much. It was . the 
wrong approach." 

*“The U.S. compromised its own 
position, its ability to contribute 
toward the establishment of a com- 
prehensive peace, by giving so 
much in advance to Israel and by 
sponsoring this peace treaty 
between Egypt and Israel.” 

Washington made a mistake in 
concentrating so muqh attention on 
Egypt and Israel alone, said the 
king. 

“The really serious problem was 
— and still is — Palestine 
Jerusalem, the rights of 
Palestinians on Palestinian soil." 
(UPI, AP> 


‘Politics’ eases reckless driver’s fate 


A Jerusalem Magistrate Court 
judge yesterday said be waa pass- 
ing a lighter sentence on a 
Beers heba truck driver who ran 
over and killed a boy near Hebron 
because he was scared by a crowd 
of hostile Arabs who came to the 
scene of the accident, where the boy 
was at first only-injured. 

The driver waa still given a six 
month jail term, plus another year 
suspended sentence and a fine of 
ZS500 for causing the. boy's death. 


His driver's licence was also 
. suspended for a year and a half. 

Near Hebron on his way from 
Beersheba to Jerusalem, the driver 
was going 74 kilometres per hour 
where the limit waa only 80. He hit 
the a even-year-old boy and. leaving 
his truck, saw him lying Injured un- 
der it. But when a crowd of Arabs 
gathered and began yelling, “Jew. 
Jew," he quickly got back in and 
drove away, crushing the boy to 
death. (Zthn) 


High noon robbery in 
TA nets IS24*500 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A robber grabbed a 
suitcase containing 1324,500 at high 
noon yesterday from a car agency 
cashier on his way to deposit the 
sum In a bank. 

Yosef Eteenberg.84, employed by 
Flat on Rehov Ham agger here, said 
the robber drove off quickly In a 
waiting car. He described the thief 
to police, and an identikit portrait 
has been circulated to all stations. 

An average of two bag-snatching 
incidents occur in the country every 
day. police say, but usually the 
sums Involved are smaller, and the 
victims are women' and elderly 
men. 


KIBBUTZ, .-c' The Council for 
Higher Education last week 
recognized Ruppin College, In 
Emck Hcfer, near Netanya, as an 
academic Institution entitled to 
award degrees of “bachelor of kib- 
butz economy and management." 
The recognition still needs cabinet 
Approval, 


Ha’ogen take over 
league rugby lead 

By JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Ha'ogen-Nlr Ellahu 
on Saturday took over the national 
league rugby leadership, by virtue 
of A resounding 48-0 home win 
against bottom team Klryat 
Shmona. 

Ha' o gen, with the maximum 18 
points from nine outings, now 
appear virtually certain to win the 
1979/80 championship title. The 
combined kibbutz XV have a one- 
point advantage and two games in 
hand over Ylzre'el and title-holders 
Hebrew University "A", which 
scored an impressive 28-0 success 
against visitors Tel Aviv ASA “A". 

The Hebrew University com- 
pleted a first rugby “double" on 
Saturday, when their “B" team 
came through 27-9 against ASA "B" 
in a second division match, to 
enable the Jerusalemites to change 
places with their opponents at the 
bottom of the four-club table. 


JERUSALEM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Pfynt and Flower Happening 

Exhibition and sale of camcHUts - 
Talks on caw and propagation of camellia plants 
(In Hebrew and English) 

Demonstration of flower arrangement? 
Thursday March 20, 1980,.4-B p.m, 

. at the 


Admission Free 



Meshel pledges to cut 
spending for Hapoel 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Hiatadrut Secretary- 
General Yeroham Meshel yester- 
day pledged he would stop the 
Ha pod sports organization from 
devouring half the labour councils' 
budgets. 

"We've got a problem," Meshel 
said. "We'll have to see to & Just 
division." 

The pledge came after Likud 
members ot the labour federation 
charged yesterday that Hiatadrut 
dues, are spent for Alignment 
propaganda and to import foreign 
athletes for Hapoel. while KupAt 
Halim, the sick fund, Ls left on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

The debate yesterday was on the 
HJstadrut’s ISi54.7m. budget for 
1980, which the Executive later ap- 
proved by a vote of 76 to 30 with one 
abstention. 

The Likud faction co-chairman, 
Daniel Nahmani, told the Ex- 
ecutive that some labour councils 
were not functioning, and that 
Hapoel has been consuming most of 


■ their budgets. 

"Some Hapoel teams bring 
foreign athletes and pay them In 
dollars," Nahmani charged. 
Hapoel was established to enhance 
workers' mental and physical 
capabilities and not to bring in 
foreigners," he added. 

Histadrut treasurer Nathan 
Almoslino answered that the 
government was "duty-bound" to 
help Kupat Hollm because the sick 
fund serves 1.5m. citizens. The 
government must also help 
Mlsh'an, which aids the elderly, 
and Na'amat. the women's 
organization, he said. 

Commenting on a Ukud faction 
complaint that the Histadrut 
organized anti-government 
seminars, Almoslino said the 
labour federation “is not a passive 
observer of the government's ac- 
tivities. I think we did a great thing 
by enabling tens of thousands of 
Histadrut members to benefit from 
our seminars which explain the 
economic situation and what the 
Histadrut will do for the workers," 
he added. 


Meningitis strikes again — 
this time in Kiryat Shmona 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The third epidemic of viral 
meningitis to strike an Israeli town 
In less 'than half a year, this 
weekend sent an estimated 200 
Klryat Shmona children to medical 
clinics, and at least 17 to hospital. 

The sickness, which often is 
transmitted through- water polluted 
by sewage, results In bad 
headaches, high temperatures, and 
vomiting. 

According to Health Ministry ex- 
perts, it is a mild ninesa that affects 
small children and passes in a few 
days with no permanent damage. 
Bacterial meningitis, a far more 
serious version of the disease, can 
result in mental retardation 
through brain damage. 

In January and February, the 
disease broke out In Hatzor, affec- 


ting some 75 children in three 
weeks. 

Doctors treating the children dis- 
covered they were all from the 
same neighbourhood, and Health 
Ministry officials discovered an 
open sewer that was leaking into 
the drinking water supply system. 

The Hatzor sewer was repaired 
and the epidemic ended. 

Last month, an outbreak was 
reported in Beersheba, but doctors 
have not yet been able to find the 
source of the virus. There were 59 
cases reported In Beersheba during 
January, and 35 reported In 
February. 

Health Ministry officials said 
yesterday that It is still too early to 
find (he common denominator of all 
the children affected in Klryat 
Shmona, but they said they suspect 
the water Bupply has been infected. 


Yad Vashem to honour Dutch, Germans 


Yad Vashem will this week 
honour Dutch and German families 
who saved the Uvea of Jewish 
children during World War n. 

Tomorrow, the son of Jenny and 
the late Joop Bane ns, of Zeist, will 
plant a tree in the Avenue of the 
Righteous Gentiles. His parents 
took In Margallt Dotsch when the 
Nazis overran Holland. They cared 
for her together with their eight 
(children thrawphqqtg^e-f a^-yearr, ; 


Disciplin 


later seeing that she was reunited 
with her mother. 

On Wednesday, Darle Heuer will 
plant a tree recalling the role she 
and her late husband Albert played 
In sheltering Margot Arnot (nde 
Bloch) of Berlin, after the Nazis 
arrested her parents. The Heuer 
family took care of Margot for two- 
and-a-half years, until the war end- 
ed, despite the extreme danger In 
which their humanitarian courage 


indry .court.fines. police officer 


The commander of the civil 
guard in the development town of 
Hatzor was convicted yesterday by 
a police disciplinary court of frater- 
nizing without justification with a 
known criminal and of exploiting 


his uniformed post to extract 
favourable business deals and 
favours. 

Pakad Yitzhak Shafsak was fined 
ZS50G and given a one-month 
suspended sentence. (Itim) 


Police praise two men 
for catching thieves 

TEL AVTV (Itim). — Two men who 
caught two youths trying to break 
Into a Jaffa furniture shop last 
week were honoured on Friday by 
the Tel Aviv- Jaffa police. 

Shabtal Elhehor of Jaffa, and 
Moshe Behar of Fetah Tikva chas- 
ed and caught the youngsters and 
handed them over to the police. 

On Friday. Nitzav-Mlahne 
Rah&mlxn Komfort, commander of 
the Tel Aviv police, .praised the 
men’s good citizenship’ and 
presented them both with a police, 
album. 


Ports authority 
engineer indicted 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — Head of the 
Ports Authority's construction 
department, Ya'acov Inbar, was in- 
dicted yesterday in Tei Aviv 
District Court of bribe taking and 
breach of trust. Charges against the 
37-year -old RIshon Lesion engineer 
stem, from favours allegedly done 
for him by contractors also working 
at the ports. 

LIBYAN JEWRY. — President 
Yitzhak Navon yesterday opened 
an exhibition on Libyan Jewry at 
Tel Aviv's Belt Hatfutzot. 
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Eitan seeks good 
officers, discipline 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — The elite of 
Israel's youth must volunteer as of- 
ficers in the IDF, Chief of Staff Rav- 
Aluf Raphael Eitan told a gathering 
of 13th graders here yesterday. 

Eitan said that If the best 
youngsters would not answer the ar- 
my's call, then the second-best 
become officers, and this was 
responsible for the hazing to which 
some recruits were subjected. 

The chief of staff also scored the 
lack of discipline of many present- 
day recruits. He said the IDF had to 
cope with disciplinary problems un- 
known in the U.S. army and those In 
Europe, and Illustrated his point by 
saying 2,000 enlisted men were now 
in array jails for violations of basic 
discipline. 

Two get life for 
reservist’s murder 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — Two KalkUya 
men were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment yesterday for murder- 
ing reserve soldier Yitzhak 
Trumpeldor after giving him a lift 
in a bus they had stolen last year. 

Akram Mansour and Musa HaJ 
Yusuf, both 28, were turned In by 
the latter’s father and KalkUya ’s 
mayor shortly after the murder last 
July, and at first confessed to the 
crime. But at their trial, the pair 
denied the charges, claiming they 
had been beaten. 

Judges Dov Levin, Israel Giladl 
and Victoria Ostrovskl-Gohen ruled 
that Mansour had indeed been 
beaten by police, but that it had no 
Impact on his confession. The defen- 
dants' denials contradicted objec- 
tive evidence, they said. 

They concluded that the murder 
weapons, a knife and an axe, had 
been brought on the bus In advance 
by the two men, and that they In- 
tended to kill the person they picked 
up hitchhiking. 

Tehiya no-confidence 
motion vote today 

Post Knesset Reporter 

The Knesset will tomorrow 
debate a general no-confidence mo- 
tion by the two-member Tehiya fac- 
tion. 

Tehiya leader Geula Cohen said 
last night that she would present 
her case not because of any specific 
failure . of. the government; .Ant 
because -the -very existence of the 
‘preseht- coalition Was a dis anterior 
«the^ country. 

“However, I must confess that I 
shudder when I think of the govern- 
ment which might come in place of 
Menahem Begin's." she added. 
Cohen said she was also proposing a 
private member's bUl calling for 
the Knesset to be dissolved to 
enable new elections. 

Angry soccer fan 
shoots at coach 

KAFR KANNA (Itim). — A fan of 
the Julis Hapoel soccer team 
yesterday fired eight revolver shots 
at the Mashhad Hapoel coach after 
the Mashhad team beat Julia here 
yesterday. 

No one was Injured. Police 
arrested the assailant. 

The game ended 1:0, and a crowd 
of disappointed fans converged on 
the referee, claiming he had 
stopped the game too early. 
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Iran election fraud 


charges to be probed 


TEHKRAN. — Iran's first-round 
parliamentary election would be 
declared invalid if allegations of 
major cheating At last Friday's poll 
were proved. President Abolhassan 
Bnni-Sadr said yesterday. 

He told the official Pars news 
agency: "There have been many 
complaints of cheating which must 
be investigated. If we see that the 
cheating is widespread and serious, 
of course the elections will be 
cancelled.** 


The president added, however, 
that he did not believe cheating had 
Liken place in all areas. 

The leader of the radical Moslem 
Mujahedin guerrilla organization, 
Masoud Rajavi, who Is contesting 
Teheran, met President Bani-Sadr 
to request that the election for 30 
seats in the capital should be 
declared null and void because of 
large-scale electoral fraud. 

He alleged that the main offender 
was the Islamic Republican Party 
fIRPl. whose candidates hold a 
majority of the 50-odd seats so far 
decided. 

The first 119 results declared 


show that 72 of them resulted In no 
clear majorities, and would be run 
off in n second round of voting on 
April 5. 

Rajavi told Pars that biased of- 
ficials had credited votes cast in his 
favour to rival candidates and had 
allowed people to vote who did not 
have correct Identification. 

Other complaints received by the 
authorities include use of illicit 
election day propaganda at polling 
stations and the mishandling of the 
ballots of illiterates by people 
responsible for filling them in. 
More than half the adult population 
is illiterate. 

Teheran radio said voter turnout 
was heavy, especially in the 
provinces. There was no official 
word on how many of the 16 million 
cligble voters took part in the 
balloting on Friday, the first round 
of a two-part election for the 271- 
seat majlis. 

General Kama! Nezami, martial 
law administrator in the holy city of 
Qom during the shah's rule, was ex- 
ecuted on Saturday on charges of 
ordering the shooting of 
demonstrators, l Reuter. AP) 


Poland in national mourning 


for air disaster victims 


WARSAW (UPn. — Poland grieved 
yesterday for the 37 victims of 
Friday's air disaster in a second 
day of national mourning as rescue 
workers tried to install pumps at 
the pond where the doomed Polish 
airlines jetliner's fuselage had 
sunk. 

The weekly English language 
Roman Catholic mass at St. Anne's 
Church was dedicated to the dead 
— which included a 22-member 
American amateur boxing team. 

American and other diplomats 
attended the mass and the priest 
read out telegrams of condolence 
from Polish-born Pope John Paul II 
and Cardinal Stefan Wy szlnsky — 
who himself will celebrate a 
memorial mass for the crash vic- 
tims today at St. John's cathedral. 

Radio stations played only 
sombre music and television an- 
nouncers. dressed in black, solemn- 
ly announced changes in the televi- 
sion schedule, replacing entertain- 


ment shows with serious 
programmes. 

The plane, a Soviet-built IL-62. 
nosedived Into a ISth century tor - 
tress about three km. from War- 
saw's Okecie Airport as It 
attempted an emergency landing 
after a flight from New York. 

Airport sources said the pilot 
reported, engine trouble, then said 
he could not release the landing 
gear. The plane made one pass over 
the international airport and then 
prepared for an emergency landing 
at the smaller domestic airport 
nearby, where rescue crews were 
laying down foam on the runway. 

But it apparently ran out of fuel 
just short of the airport and plunged 
to the ground Into the earthwork 
walls of the fortress. 

Some of the wreckage was caught 
on the fortress walls, but the main 
fuselage broke through the ice of a 
pond in the fortress grounds and 
was completely submerged. 


‘Cocaine call-girl 


ring’ in Athens 


ATHENS I U PI). — A former Miss 
Creek Tourism was among 13 
women questioned in connection 
with an international call-girl ring 
catering to wealthy Greek add Arab 
businessmen, police reported 
yesterday. 

An American from Ohio, Mose 
Hcppin, 39. and a Frenchwoman. 
Dominique Blanquet, 45, from 
Orleans, were remanded in custody 
on Saturday, accused of running the 
ring, which charged from 3200 an 
hour to 3300 a night for sexual 
favours. 

In all. the spokesman said, la 
American, British, West German. 
Danish and Canadian women had 
been questioned in connection with 
champaign and cocaine parties 
with Arab businessmen In hotels 
around Athens. 

Among those questioned, police 
said, was Della Leslie from 
Worcester, England, who was nam- 
ed Miss Greek Tourism last year. 
Leslie is a popular model in Greece, 
appearing in magazines and on 
television. 


Iran said paying 
PLO oil royalties 


LONDON lAP). — Iran is paying 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion two dollars a barrel 'royalties 
on oil sales In return for PLO 
''operational services." says a 
report in Britain's "Sunday Times" 
newspaper citing "circles close to 
the present Iranian government.” 


The wording of the story leaves 
unclear the nature of the alleged 
royalty deal. It says: "Iran Is pay- 
ing the PLO a two -do liar royalty on 
every barrel of oil it sells under a 
secret agreement between the 
Ayatollah Khomeini and the PLO." 


The alleged payment is for 
"operational services" by the PLO 
on behalf of Khomeini's supporters, 
according to the report by Antony 
Terry in Paris. 


The services, says the "Times” 
item, “are said to include the use of 
PLO agents to dispose of 
troublesome opponents Inside Iran 
and abroad." 


Terry reported that Iranian 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 
was not told of the agreement 
beforehand and that he and some of 
his ministers are uneasy about its 
long-term political implications. 


U.S. games c’tee delaying boycott decision 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colorado. 
— The administrative committee of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee 
drafted a secret resolution on 
Saturday concerning participation 
of- American athletes in the 
summer Olympics in Moscow, -but 
there were indications the USOC 
was leaning toward a delay hi mak- 
ing a firm decision concerning 
President Jimmy Carter's propos- 
ed boycott of the Moscow games. 

The committee's resolution, 
drafted in a closed-door session, 
will be presented to the USOC's 
house of delegates meeting here 
April ll-is for consideration. The 
USOC need not make a final deci- 
sion on participation until May 24, 
when the Olympic committee must 
respond to an invitation of the 
Moscow organizing committee. 

Earlier Saturday, the USOC 
released the results of a nationwide 
telephone poll, which showed that 
60 per cent of Americans favoured 
U.S. participation in the Moscow 
Olympics if the Soviet Union 


removes its troops from 
Afghanistan before the games. 

Under present circumstancea, 
with Soviet troops In Afghanistan, 
only 28 per cent of those polled felt 
the U.S. Should go to Moscow, the 
USOC said.- Fifty-eight . per cent 
favpyred a boycott as long as Soviet 
troops are in Afghanistan, and 14 
per cent were undecided. 

On a more general question, 67 
per cent of those polled said It is not 
proper for the U.S. government to 
use the Olympics for political pur- 
poses, the USOC said. 

Across the Atlantic, three out of 
four Britons want their athletes to 
go to the Moscow Olympics, accor- 
ding to an opinion poll carried out 
for the Sunday newspaper, "The 
Observer." 

But in Britain's parliament, 
political sources say Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher should 
win a vote of support today for her 
call to boycott the games. 

This could increase pressure on 
the British Olympic Association to 


back down and withdraw from the 
games when it makes a final deci- 
sion later this month. The BOA, la a 
letter to members of parliament 
this weekend, accused Thatcher’s 
government of "using sport as a 
political weapon without the rule of • 
law to support its .position.*’ . 


In Paris, Vladimir Popov, presi- 
dent of the Soviet Olympic Com- 
mittee, said U.S. efforts to organize 
an alternative Olympic meet "don't 
scare us at all." 

Interviewed on French radio 
Saturday, Popov said the American 
move "is certainly quite tough, but 
it will find no support whatsoever 
among sportsmen or those who 
manage them,” 

Popov said, "We are keeping cool 
and leaving the matter well alone, 
tor we are sure the Olympic Games 
will take place (In Moscow) star- 
ting July 19. It is the non- 
participants in these games who 
will . come out of this affair on the 
losing end.” (AP. Reuter) 


Ford pulls out of race to 


avoid Republican split 


RANCHO MIRAGE, CaUforni^- r* 
Former President Gerald R- Fora, 
making what he called . 
toughest decision of my life, .an- 
nounced suddenly on Saturday that 
.he would not be a; candidate for 
president in 1980. • • • ; 

TelUng a hastily-called press con- 
ference that he was unwilUng to 
"further divide ray party, Ford. 
.66, called his decision "final and 

certain." , . 

"America needs a new. 
president," Ford said, reading 

from a brief statement, That, 
single fact is more Important than 
anything else. I have determined 
that I can best help that cause by 
not being the candidate for 
president." But he said. "I will sup- 
port the nominee of my party with 
all the energy I *ave. 

“America is in trouble ana needs 
the help of all of us." 


Ford's decision^: 
three days, he^t-the: 
'Illinois: primary .> 
reached pn ; 3atmday moral 
he had huddled .with' a grot 
risers including -pcOitfr ‘ “ 
Stuart. Speneerr- Aiaa _ 
who headed hlb coiiqcirufi 
advisers, and -tin; i&lp” 
secretary Tboti ~ 

.Ford’s . pull-out ''aouCgeS 
satisfaction/.^ three /*■"' 
candidates,; .Ron ' 
'former UN amb 
Bush and Rep. Jopb 
ui. . 




Ford, who was:- shown 

President-Jimmy Carterlc/^ 

ABC-Harrls survey, j 
Washington: lasfcweek '~S. * 
admitted diaappolhtmi " 
lack of poll tie iF-Bti 
(Washington Post)/ 


an m *. Smith gets Into a police car after she and several other 
workers wore tied up by three Puerto Rican militants to the 
Carter campaign headquarters in Chicago over the weekend. The 
militants sprayed slogans on the walls and left. The campaign 
workers untied themselves with no injuries reported. 

iUPI telephoto) 


Bonn seeks eastern trade 


BONN CUPI). — West German 
Economics Minister Count Otto 
Lambsdorff flew to Warsaw yester- 
day for talks signalling that the 
Afghan crisis has not killed Bonn's 
trade contacts with the East bloc. 

Lambsdorff was to discuss joint 
Polish-German trade projects with 
newly elected Prime Minister 
Edward Babiuch and leading plan- 
ning officials. 

He was the second Bonn cabinet 
minister to visit the East bloc-in the 
last week. 

Agriculture Minister Josef Erti 
last Tuesday discussed East-West 
trade with East German officials 


after inspecting goods and 
machinery from east and west on 
show at the Leipzig Trade Fair. 

Lambsdorff abruptly cancelled a 
scheduled visit to Poland at the end 
of January. Economics Ministry of- 
ficials said the trip was postponed 
because Lambsdorff had not had 
enough time to study new Polish 
proposals on the joint trading pro- 
jects. 

A week later, Poland’s deputy 
foreign trade minister paid a little 
publicized visit to Bonn to discuss 
the projects, also requesting a 
Ji.ib, loan for industrial 
machinery. 


Deadlock over Bogota hostages 


BOGOTA (AP). — The Colombian 
government reaffirmed le-s sta er 
the weekend not to Initiate new 
.talks with the guerrillas holding 19 
diplomats hostage' in the 
Dominican Republic's embassy 
here, saying that the next move was 
up to the terrorists.. 

But the guerrillas said earlier 
they will not hold new talks until 
Colombia is ready to discuss free- 
ing alleged political prisoners, a de- 
mand the government says it will 
not grant or negotiate. 

There has been no movement 
reported in the showdown, which 
enters Its 20th day today. c since the . 


fifth round of face-to-face talks end- 
ed in an apparent deadlock last 
Thursday. 

Among the diplomats held 
hostage are 14 ambassadors — in- 
cluding EUahu Barak of Israel — or 
acting ambassadors, who up until 


now have been in regular touch 

>1101 


with their embassies by telephone. 


The government has vowed not to 
use force to take the embassy un- 
less the lives of the hostages are in 
danger. It has reportedly offered to 
fly the guerrillas out of the country 
but the latter say the freedom of the 
prisoners is a "final" derpand. 


■ I i- vM 


Cleric seen as Zimbabwe president 


SALISBURY (AP). — The Rev. Ca- 
naan Banana, a Methodist minister 
involved in the black nationalist 
struggle, is expected to be named 
the first president of Independent 
Zimbabwe, "The Sunday Mail" 
reported. 

The newspaper, quoting political 
sources in the second city of 
Bulawayo, said the 44-year-old 
Banana would be nominated by 
prime minister designate Robert 
Mugabe's Zimbabwe African 
National Union (Patriotic Front), 
which has an outright majority in 
the 100-member executive national 
assembly. 


The first task of the president in 
his largely ceremonial role will be 
to formally accept independence 
from British Governor Lord 
Christopher Soames on April 18. 
Mugabe will then officially take 
charge of the country, which up un- 
til his landslide election, was em- 
broiled In a bloody seven-year 
guerrilla war. 

Banana joined incoming premier 
Robert Mugabe's ZANU-PF (Zim- 
babwe African National Union — 
Patriotic Front), after splitting 
with Bishop Abel Muzorewa during 
the abortive 1976 Geneva peace 
talks on Rhodesia. (AP, Reuter) . 


Soviet planes hit 


base in east 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan. — While 
Soviet aircraft bombed a rebel-held 
province in eastern Afghanistan, 
Moslem guerrillas stepped up ■*- 
tacks around this capital of Kabul, 
^diplomats and rebels said here 
yesterday. 

Russian tanks and helicopter 
gunships spearheaded a campaign 
in Paktla, which borders Pakistan’s 
northwest frontier province, to 
destroy rebel bases. 

‘SRusslan helicopters and Jets are 
still bombing the province but there 
is not much fighting,” an Afghan 
soldier who defected to the rebel 
side said yesterday. 

The Soviet drive Into Paktia 
followed a successful Soviet opera- 
tion. in the northeastern Konar 
valley a few weeks ago- In 1 that 
operation, Soviet paratroopers, 
tanks and helicopter gunships vir- 
tually wiped out Moslem guerrilla 
bases. 



areas to dembranke/tfr 
before they have a _ 
any kind of count er-o£fea? 
diplomat. saW. V \ f 
- A rebel group -cl aim&Jjj 
day that -its foreesxaided 
tank base eight. kUometasj 
the centre of Rahul Iast'-l 
killing 120 Soviet troops. C 
in Islamabad were unahl 
firm: the report. _ . 

The situation in Kabul 
few days has been 
quiet," a Western ■ diplo 
yesterday. •' r ./ 

In Washington, govern 
fidais claimed that -Sor.^. --.-Vf : : 

m and era have toldtheU^- 1 ' / /I r~2 
expect to stay In. .A£gh»k : . — »; ", 
two years. 1 : v . >/ 

The Washington spur ®;? - - - € / ' A .. 
the 'Kremlin has - ijW 7. 


tv 





"It appears the Russians are con- 
ducting an operation in Paktia 
similar to the one in the . Konar 
valley,” a western diplomat- said 
yesterday. 

"The Russians may be trying by 
a strong show- of force in the two 


acceptable gorienrn^e^ ... ^ .. 
sources said that the L ' 

t i ma te re presents /a'? j ; : 

because the Sbrtets -djE; -*• 7J». 

loss's*' rc4 


the 

hoped for a qnick./j 
Afghanistan and then 
hulk 





(UPI,,WPNa) : .-t: 


Indian police beat blind protestei&s 

NEW DELHI CTJPI), 


. — . Indian march to halt. ' : : -7 •** 
police charged hundreds, of blind As the straggHng ■*-:£ i.'tc 

and handicapped protesters yeater- 6f them groping thftS.way^V 


day, leaving many, bleeding in, the 
street, to keep them from presen- 
ting a rights petition to . Prime 
Minister Indira GandhL 
The blind people travelled hun- 
dreds of kilometres to the capital', 
where they assembled early yestep^ 
day to march, fivekm, through the 
streets to ; present ; a 
“ntora jobs anti better 

Police cordoned off Parliament 
Street before the turnoff to 
Gandhi’s official residence with 
ropes and ordered the leaders of the 


Of them groping weir, way: - 
wide streets of NewDeM* 
approached the. corddn^p 7 is gti— £ - 
fleers ordered 


witnesses said .; 1 

' When their Iwblen'iEtCCiif 
turn back, abput *sj$5«s ra -JK ^ 
policemen swtogfeqe atou f 

caneacharge^iMo^fe^ ^ 

several bleeding , ^** v » r - ' 

street. 

■ 'A apok esman f orthe^ i-it 

said officers ’ '■JsurrsB»K^;4 ! ^ia^ " Fz: 

demonstrators.. -• p £j£-;-azv ierxpp 


_ „ ticnr, for-. . shied men ' j 

lucatibnl ~ 


Korchnoi, Petrossian in fourth gamewfc 


VELDEN, Austria (AP). — The 
fourth game between Soviet exile 
Viktor Korchnoi and former Soviet 
world chess’ champion Tigran 
Petrossian was adjourned Saturday 
after the 40th move and will be com- 
pleted today. 


Korchnoi plays for Switzerland in 
this quarterfinals round of the- 
world chess championships... 
Petrossian, playing . white, had 


one bishop, Korchnoi ’6 
- more than his opprt^ienC; 
had four pawns. ; ; 1 

;• The- fifth game el 
archrivals, who. ' 
each other and have hot 
bach other since the .eve 
one week ago was so 
. begin later, yesterday/^ 

• So far they comi 
games, each ending to S 
giving each 1 % points. 
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Subscribe now for a year to The Jerusalem Post renew or 
extend an existing subscription for one year, and your name 
will be entered in a draw with SIX FABULOUS PRIZES. 


FIRST PRIZE. The 22 volume World 
Book Encyclopedia. Number one in 
safes and reputation. "Its authority is 
unimpeachable." Worth 1130,000 


Jerusalem Post or their immediate family 
may participate. The full names and 
addresses of the six _ winners wilt be 
published in The Jerusalem Post . on 
Friday. April 18. 


The prizes may be seen at tfte 
World Book Childcraft, Suite -202if 
Centre. Jerusalem. Phone 24tt 
241462 . 


FIFTH AND SIXTH PR12ES. Two 
volumes (each prize) of the universal 
Childcraft Annual. Over 300 pages in 
each. 


Please complete the coupon and send it with your, c 
Only entries on this coupon will be accepted. - ^*48 


SECOND PRIZE. The IS volume 
Childcraft — The How and Why 
library. "Helps preschool and elemen- 
tary school youngsters discover the 
world around them." Worth 11.73,000 


A year's subscription to The Jerusalem 
Post is IL4.900 incl. VAT. Remember 
we'll deliver the paper to your home 
every day at no extra cost and will bear 
any price increases that occur during the 
period of your subscription 


THIRD PRIZE. Cyclo-Teacher Learn- 
ing Aid. 300 study wheels in seven 
valuable, learning areas. Worth 
l LI 3.000 


FOURTH PRIZE. The two volume 
World Book Dictionary, with 226,000 
entries and 3,000 teaching illustra- 
tions. For every family, school and 
library. Worth IL4.500 


The closing date lor the draw is Monday. 
March 31 . 1980 (date ol postmark). Only 
subscription requests made on the coupon 
below and accompanied by a cheque will 
enter the draw. The winners will be, 
selected by computer in the presence of 
the Manager of World Book- Childcraft 
Israel, the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
and a representative of the paper's ac- 
countants. No staff member of The 
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To: 



P.O.B. 81. JERUSALEM 


l wish to have The Jerusalem Post delivered to. me every 
day. I wish to renew/extend an existing subscription. My 
cheque for 1L4.900 (incl. VAT) is enclosed. Please enter 
my name in ‘THE WORLD BOOK EJVGYCLOPEDfA".raf-- 
fle. ... 

Name 


Address 

- ^ Tel 
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TELEVISION 


F.DVCiVnONAl.: ti.10 English 8. 8.30 
Math T. 9.00 English 3. 9.20 
Geography 8. 10.10 Nature 6. i0.30 
Programme for kindergarteners. 
11.10 English 8. 11.30 Mathematics. 
32.00 English 7. 12.20 CHlvenahlp 7. 
12 40 Language 7-8. 13.00 Literature 
10-12. 13.30 Nature- 13.00 Ma Pltom. 
English 8, Geography 6-7 (repeats*. 
16 On Handicrafts. 16.12 Programme 
fnr fclmJprg.irtcners. lfl.30 Literature. 
it on ot Ve'Od • - quia 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.VI Animals. Animals, Animals - 
fish (in colour! 

lM.nn Nnnm's Ark - children's music 
programme 

ahab tC-LANG CAGE programmes 
1K..10 Now* roundup 
JH .72 Sports 

J9 27 Programme announcements 
l*J 30 Sews 

iikrkkw PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20 07 Mnrihha religion magazine 

20 70 Big Srrccn. Uttle Semen. BI- 
«w-kly cinema magazine • focus on 
director Francis Coppola 

2J.OO Mnhnt newsreel 

21 W Free Admiiulm. fii-weekly live 
de ta n te show the Druse com m unity 


22.30 The Professionals: Look Aner 
Annie 

23.20 Days ol Adar — with Naomi 
Shemer 'repeat! 

27. » Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV ruitofnefoDf 
i7.w Cartoons. 1&.30 French Hour. 
19.00 News In French. 19.10 (JTV 3) 
Peyton Place, lfl.30 Nww to Uebnw. 
20. on News in Arable. 20.» That's 
Hollywood. 21.10 Affairs Of the Heart. 
22<M News in English. 22.13 Blue? 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

7 ft" (stereo); Handel: Recorder 
Kfinata in A Minor: Mozart: Piano 
Concerto No. 2, K. 39; Schubert: Fan- 
lasy in F Minor, op. 163; Stanford: 
Magnificat 

n.n.7 (stereo): Mendelssohn: preludes 
nnri Fugues; Grieg: Sang Cycle: 
l)Mirnk. Symphony No. l In C Minor 
•6.03 Kadlo story 

lo |7 Kiementary school broadcasts 
lft.40 ErtuenUan for A11 
11.30 Trends to Japanese Music 
12.05 i stereo); Karol Klein, piano - 
Hrahmv .Sonata In F Minor, op--3; 
Mnlavskv: Miniatures 
13.00 istercoi: Schubert: Die 
Wunderhiirfn Overture: Mozart: 


Piano Concerto No. H In F Major, HL 
4J3 (Murray Perabtat: Poulenc: 
Bichcs 

14.10 Children's p r ogr a m raea 

15.30 World of Science (repeat) 
io.oa Music Quiz 

16.40 (stereo): Daniel Blhyemlnl. 
viola : Ml lit a Lachs. piano; Ken 
Carron. percussions. Uve from the 
JeruoAlem Music- Centre - 
Schumann: Adagio and Allegro, op. 
70; Partes: Legend for Viola, Plano 
and Percussions; Brahms: Sonata In 
E Flat Major 

17.43 Programmes for OHm 
20.08 (stereo i : Composers and Per- 
formers (repeat) 

21.00 Everyman's University 

21.30 Spender's Podium ,— vrith Prof. 
7ehczkel Dror (part two) 

22.05 (stereo: : Ruth Maaysnl. harp: 
David Chen, violin; Emmanuel 
Gruber, Nila; Harwell Grtcnfeld, 
pinna - Spohr : Sonata for Violin and 
Harp; tbcrt: Trio; SaUedo: Harp 
Sonata: Debussy: Cello Sonata; 
Haydn: Trio No. 1 

23.27 fslert-oi: "23:23" - Contem- 
porary Music - Juan Gulnjuan: 
Fragment: Carmclo Branula: 
Trrrsa; Clsudto Prieto: EJ-C»mara 
oo. in istercoi: Choral Music: Carl 
Orff- Vlrlury of Apfarodita- 


Second Programme 


8BC 

1323 hUoHcnz: 

OvrrscAs Service newnwcclt at 14.OO4 
1 7.00 and 20.15. 


7M This Morning — nows magazine 
MO Good Morning — songs, chat with 
Rivkn Michacll 

10.10 At Home 

12 03 Productive Pace 

12.30 Ruud safety broadcast 

I3.0fl Midday — news commentary, 
music 

14 10 Musical Adventures 
15.05 Sabbath Songs 

16.10 He nith and medicine magazine 

37.10 Mrnl Pe'er’a talk and entertain- 
ment show 

in. or or Men and Figures 
economics magazine * 

m. tt Sports magazine 

ift.fx Bible Reading - Samuel ZZ, 
11:1947 

IP no Today — people and events In 
Ihr news 

2ft.lO Crucial Decisions: The 
Hungarian uprising 
21.09 Jitxr. Corner 

22.03 David Margo Ilfs weekly 
ml umn I rcpeHl) 

27.00 Tmnjiure Hunl - radio game 

Army 

6.30 University on the Air - 

Ri-proriUi-lion Processes ipart two) 
7.07 "«b7" - Alex Anskl presanta 

wlrrtKtiw of music and Ucma front 
the morning newspapers 

n. flft IDF Morning newsreel 
fl.03 Sungs 

lt*.04 Morning Party . . ... 


11.43 Quarter to Twelve — current af- 
fairs 

12.05 Lunch Hour with Bill Y Israeli 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art. 
cinema and theatre reviews. Inter- 
views. anecdotes and music - 

16.03 Open Line — to Agriculture 
Ministry director general Avraham 
Bcn-Melr 

17.M IDF Evening newsreel 

15.03 Magazine on Erett Ylarael 

19.03 Needle. In a record stack 
».00 Mo bat — broadcast of the TV 
newsreel 

31.® University on the AJr (repeat) 
22.09 Let's Listen — new records «nrf 
recordings with Natan DimevUch 
,23.43 IDF Midnight newsreel 
no.tA Night Birds — songs, chat with 
Hidin' Kenan 


Broadcast* la English 
7 M I Fourth. Fifth) • 

14.00 (Fourth. Fifth) * 

18.00 (Fourth) ■ 

30.00 (Fourth) * t 

22.00 (Fifths 
00.30 (FMlh) • 

* Fourth programme; 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 674; central Israel 
1029 

* Fifth programme: Short wave and 
FM WL3 MHz. 


EASY HEBHEWBBOADCAkTS 
>9 mlnutea uf nows and features twice 
dally. First Programme — 11^8 a.n»- 

and T 



CINEMAS 


0ERIIXAI,EM 4.1.9 
Palm; My Name Is Nobody; Edison: 
Apocalypse Now 6, 9; Hofei rab- 
Vvmis; KKr: 3+5; ‘mSSS "SK 
Housr on Ga ribald 1 SLreet7.9; Onril: 

The Marriage Q r Marla Braun; 
Orion: Hanover Street 4, 6.43, 9; Or- ; 
wi; Kramer va. Kramer. 4. 6 AS, 9;- 
Ron: Saint Jftclr: Binyeart B i'boiu: 
I? 8 * 0.46, 9; Cinema I;. 

Nest Stop Greenwich Village 7. 0.15-i 
c **- 


'And Justice !-7.«r AUj TebCtet. 

Moon; Trt Aviv: A Star lo'Bflk 
Aviv Museum; Heat 4J»: Bftr 
. Nation 8: Trash 9.30; ZaftaM^b, rv 

tog: Away .. - 


* hawa 4. t«. 9 — . ^-r 

Amphitheatre: .Foe God**, S(ij ^5 -3 


Out: \ mum; Ttm House oh O’! 
Street; Atxtuoa: ^B+h; : CluV 
Worrioras Galori The Naks^ 


Apocalypse Now'B.V; 


‘WlthoiA A Cause 4,-T. fl: 


TEL AVIV IJfl, 7.15. 8 J» . 

AHrafry: (Sola' South: Bra Yehuda* 
The Tin Drum 3.43. 9.30. 9.13; Chrar 
we nre No Angels? anema One* A 
Mnn lo Respect: Cinema Two: Loves 
rtf a Blonde; Defcel: Kramer Va 
Kramer 7.13. a.M; Di+ve-ta: Heaven 
; Can Waft 9.»; Katterz Apocalypse 
Now 0,30. 9.30; Gat: Rambi 4.30, 8 so ' 
fL ,10; Gordon 1 • An Unmarried 
Wnmitni llod: The So* Machine' 
Umor: Klute: Mas! mi The &£& 
of Marla Rraun; . Blagrabt: 5+5. 
OphirMleAd of WfMi Orhi A Man 
Called Intrepid; ^rrr : cS 

SanUM: Furfs; The Rockv Ho™, 
PtotMf* Show 10, is. 3. 4. liETSr 
.Rnimtf Ariv:. Preuy Raby .7.13, 9 % 
-SUuthaff: Hair 4.(6, . 7, 9.30; . 


on n Horse; Orty: Hair 9.89^ 

Tin Dnim J j 


JimUch? For ADrShavitJ The 
«.«. S. ' ' • ! 


Ramat GAN..; ■; J ■ - ^ _ 

Armon: The Groat 
Patrick 7;ra,-A*,-GwdaiTW, , 

", 9J0; Ordea: Ten 
R»ma: Please :Ger Undresaf 
P.3«; .RamaJ ,G»»r."Avsi«b, 

.press 7; 13, 9 




UKR7J-ZYA ' •’ r „ 

DnvUti.3+5, A.'.IM, j.MLlWcO 
God's Bake Get Out 7.18, 9.'llS. S 

lUtKUN-, : L ■ - _ 

Mlsdul: wife M litres* U, k > Stv? 54 
Ttovid Cnpperfield 4.® - : 

^ - c . a 

• Kitn**r; Tcaas Drtota' 'Zj . v »lfs 
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By HEDRICK SMITH 


- • - •'• ••' - - • ■ • •' • '.Washington 

two yea BARBER ConaWe, the respected and bespecca- 

The wiw ’- cied Republican Congressman from upper New 
the York Static observed theother day, the chythtbs 

take at politics are sever very far from the ebb-and- 

rebeliion Ia *7ofbudget>makiiig in aii election year. Six weeks ago. 
tbc Afghan jZifr President Carter submitted his original budget for 
acceptabu^-his most sertous political threat came from Senator 
sources saHtfeWwi M. Kennedy. On -his second try ,toe President’s 

t-fn^te vt-M-: L_M ■ j .* l_v' ; .•■••• 

beca 


bec ause the t Thos, Mr, Conable remarked, the White House con- 
A« p 5 d Ior * fctedih January that “tba Senator I* headed off 
oy h a I Jistan mfe'P®* by a budget not too off enstveto all those lib- 
w0 , fj, 0, constituency gratis in the Democratic Party with 
u — ~ f** in GovBrnment p^ogram8.* , Nrw» wito a dozen pri- 

t Wind 


las 

tad 

ter* 

the 

sea- 

me 

IPU* 

w. 

$$**-• 

the 

flw. 

tent 

to 

rite 

tttee 


ry and caucus victorles over Mr. Kennedy behind him, 
President is feeling pretty secure about renominattan 
has . moved to steal the thunder Irani any would-be 
a;f--ch :o haft, (get balancer the Republicans nominate. By proposing 



approached fenfe, “to leave his general election opponent without 

: leers irdtr^H tinnni paltry .* * .... 

witnesses Khi To angg^t suefapoli tidal shrewdness tty the White 
li r -^ ojr .use is norm tfiscoimttbe geimtae concern of PresWent 

^-^?KU^?oi?32iSSSSS£Si*iiHrt» ! 'bi4SSySS?£SSStaa Steps • 
P 77^needed'ttf flxu^ i&arltets aiidedahter 

;; ve ^v^HatttraKry psychology. But prfttafefy/thOGe close tfrtite 
“ " eldest admit to politkal . motives :/VH tide works 
A sD0tesx^l«;f*4ttdd a White House aidfe, **we could clinch the 
S.V.C ofEcen ^hMiton and the election.** For the Carter entourage 
tfcr-.c^sairn uea a curious dichotomy between the steady moment 



' Robert GoMsmra 


tnm A Otrfer^e&teaT victories andtltesudden 'erdsftm 4 
' to thesis standing andsi^xirt in Washington. 

■ . put in the country, it is popular disenchantment with 
Mr. Kennedy tor reasons of Character ami style (the Car- 
ter strategists believe), that has so far led voters not to - 
fault Mr. Carter tor the nation’s economic troubles. But ' 


f 


*" in^ Washington, wherethe ptditi^amzaay tor a change be - 
out front of nation’s zxuxxt a panicky; Congress has 
cried out for a balanced budget ahead of Mr. Carter, has 
turned back his proposal tor draft registration, and has 
revived the old talk of Administration incompetence 
after the snafu over the United Nations vote on Israel's 


settlement policy. Patrick Caddell, the President's poll- 
ster, has pointed to ill omens for November, Including 
persistently heavy Republican turnouts in the early vot- 
ing, and the rising popular concern about the economy. 
With foreign policy in disarray because of the Israel vote, 
the failure of the latest effort to free the hostages In Iran, 
the refusal of Pakistan to accept American military aid 
and of the Western allies to cake a tough, united line 
against the Soviet Union, the White House felt increasing 
need for bold action. 

A vital need, the Administration believed, was to 
demonstrate to its allies, shaken by the spurt in the 
American inflation rate, and to the oil-producing states, 
that the President was prepared to keep inflation from 
running completely out of control. The need to reassure 
the international bankers happily paralleled the Admin- 
istration’s domestic political objectives. “Thinking 
ahead to the general election/ * said a fop White House ad- 
viser, “the President is in very weak shape if he hasn’t 
.done something that stows courage. In Iowa, he came off 
well doing the supposedly unpopular thing with the grain 
embargo. And now, by doing some tough things even at 
the risk of offending some constituencies, he kbows he has 
the guts to ask for real sacrifices to fight inflation. And if 
the rate of inflation is no worse or a little better in the fall , 
then a lot of the Republican attack is blunted.” 

Some Administration liberals not only wince at cut- 
backs in aid to cities — billions removed from revenue 
sharing, welfare aid postponed or youth job programs 
trimmed — but worry about the political gamble. House 
Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. was disturbed enough to 
object to a Presidential address to Congress as the forum 
for the anti-inflation proposals. He did not want to appear 
on national television applauding what he called the dis- 
mantling of progams he had spent a lifetime helping to 
build. There was also the risk that Senator Kennedy could 
rum opposition to the squeeze to advantage in the Zllinois 
and New York primaries. “The President,” said Robert 
Strauss, his campaign chairman, “knows you can't cut 
programs without a political downside. " 

Long-term Gains vs. Short-Term Risk 

But another Carter campaign aide, acknowledging 
that it was “the party line” to tout Mr. Carter's courage, 
saw long-term gain and little short-term risk. “Fortu- 
nately for us, we're so close to the Illinois and New York 
primaries that people won't have any idea how those cuts 
will affect them personally,” he said. “Besides, the peo- 
ple who are really going to squirm, the real program- 
matic liberals, are probably with Teddy anyway. ” 

For all the Carter confidence that Mr. Kennedy will 
be effectively eliminated as a contender: in the next 10 
days, some politicians caution against counting him out. 
The Administration has arranged that the details of the 
budget cuts will not actually be finally approved for an- 
other week or so, to cushion the impact in New York and 
Connecticut. Moreover, the President rejected the politi- 
cally most explosive measure urged upon him and Con- 
gress — redudng the formula for automatic cost-of-living 
increases in Soda] Security. “You not only alienate the 20 
million people who get Social Security checks,” said one 
economic official, “but all their children, too.” 

But the far greater worry. Administration officials 
conceded. Is the risk that the new anti-inflation program 
would not be seen as bold enough to calm the financial 
markets, to give credibility to Mr. Carter as a deter- 

minexi inf la tion tmA tn Alnstrm hU Rup uhHfflfn 

versaries. “We won’t know how we’ve come out until the 
■markets react on Monday/' commented a Treasury offi- 
cial. “We know these measures won't bring down infla- 
tion over the next several months. We're counting on the 
emotional impact of a balanced budget to give people the 
feeling that something Is finally being done.” 
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Mr. Carter, in a televised address, 
• set forth the following main steps: 

• Budget reductions^ The President 
would reduce the current year's defi- 

~ ’ dt, estimated as at least $40bllllon, by 
. - cutting spending 12 billion. More sig- 
nificantly, he pixanised to balance the 
budget for the 1981 fiscal year (begin- 
ning Oct. 1) essentially with spending 
cuts of $13 bUllon. Although he gave 
v few details, he did say that “fat” had 
been eliminated from his first budget 
■' request, and that further cuts would 
touch new programs that he hi m se lf 
had proposed: for. instance, $285 mil- 
lion in capital grants for mass transit, 
a potentially touchy aiaa. Considering 
the gasoline-tax proposal. . 

• New revenues. The gasdine “tax” 

: actually an -Immediate ■ White 

House-imposed fee on oil imports that 
becomes a permanent tax i! Con gress 
approves — would raise about $10 bil- 
lioniii fiscal 1981. The Administration 
. expects the higher cost would also 
force conservation and reduce oU Lm- 

' ports by 100,000 barrels a day by the 
bnd of this year. Mr. Carter also re- 
newed his January requ^t tor l^sla- 
don that would raise $3.4 billion by 
spreding up corporate tax pajmoits, 
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eat and dividend payments. That 
would raise $3 bUfion. 

• Credit controls. Saying that infla- 
tion had been fed by “credit-financed 
spending,” the President, to coordina- 
tion with Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul A. Volcker, ordered several re- 
straints on business and consumer 
credit. Banks and other institutions of- 
fering credit cards, overdraft check- 
ing and other revolving credit services 
will be tequired to ‘freeze/’ In an ac- 
count with the Federal Reserve, 15 
percent of any additional credit. That 
is supposed to cause lenders to ration 
credit^ especially bank card credit. 
Excluded were home and auto pur- 
chases, where buying is weak. 

• Hiring freeze. The President 
promised to reduce the Federal work 
forceby20,000, through attrition. 

• Wage and 1 price controls. Reas- 
serting fais opposition to mandatory 
controls, Mr. Cartier said inflation 
could not be “outlawed.” But, he said, 
the Council on Wage and Price Stabil- 
ity would be beefed up to ensure com- 
pliance with voluntary guidelines. In- 
cluding !a new 7V&-9}& percent pay 
standard, adopted last week. 

Notably absent from the President’s 
list were defense-spending reductions 
and tax cuts to encourage Investment 
and productivity. Such cuts may be 
considered in the fall, after the 1981 
budget has been balanced. Adminis- 
tration officials’ latest projection for 
the 1960 consumer price increase was 
11,75 percent, more than a point higher 
than their January estimate. 


Khomeini Scuttles 
II, N. Mission Hope 

Publicly polite, Washington was 
"watchfully waiting.” The United Na- 
tionsyin the absence of anything better 
to do, kept hoping. It . was Iran's disap- 
pointed and angry President who 
spoke-his mind. The nation's Revolu- 
tionary Council, Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr said last week, was guilty of 
“weakness and Indecision.” If the 
council “had not changed Its mind 
every day under pressure from this or 
that group, we wouldn't be where we 
are.” 

: Where were they? As usual, under 
the thumb of Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini. Instead of. enforcing Its order 
that the militants at the United States 
Embassy give up their American hos- 
tages dr let a United Nations commis* 
Sion visit them, toe council asked the 
Ayatollah for guidance. He obliged. 

“We shall fight against America 
until death,” he began. . As for the 


“spies in the hands of the students,” he 
said the commission could meet only 
with those captives implicated in the 
“crimes of the Shah and the United 
States.” The panel could see all the 
hostages* toe ayatollah said, if it 
issued its report in Teheran. 

That was not the panel's view of its 
. mission, nor that of Washington or the 
United Nations. So the five commis- 
sioners flew home without issuing any 
findings. (Iran tries the democratic 
way, page 2.) 

Mohammed Bedjaoul, the commis- 
sion’s co-chairman, said “the doors 
are open” for completion of its work. 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim, 
who had received a written pledge 
from Iran’s Foreign Minister, Sadegh 
Ghothzadeh, that the panes could at 
least see all the hostages, swallowed 
his disappointment and agreed. 

Searching for a positive announce- 
ment, the State Department reported 
that there was a "preponderance of 
evidence” from various [unidentified] 
sources that there are 50 Americans in 
the embassy. Three American clergy- 
men counted 43 hostages at Christmas, 
and letters had been received from six 
others, leading to rumors that me hos- 
tage had died. 

But after more than four months In 
captivity, not all are well. Television 
footage last week showed a man, iden- 
tified as Barry Rosen, the embassy 
press attache, complaining to a doctor 
about an irregular heart beat and in- 
somnia. 

None of the hostages, presumably, 
are as ili as the deposed Shah Mb- 
hammed Reza Pahlevi, who in addi- 
tion to cancer is suffering from an en- 
larged spleen that may be removed in 
a Panama hospital by a team of spe- 
cialists. 


Ranks Thinning, 

On to Illinois 

To political commentators, if not all 
the politicians, last week's Southern 
primaries came as a relief. Unlike toe 
New England round which proceeded 
them, they came out as predicted. 

* In Florida, A la b am a and his Geor- 
gian home ground. President Carter 
made a clean sweep, with 61, 82 and 88 
percent of the vote, respectively. Ron- 
ald Reagan's performance nearly 
matched Mr. Carter’s. The former 
California Governor won 57, 70, and 73 
percent, having earlier .taken 54 per- 
cent in South Carolina — which held its 
Republican primary March B — to 
John B. Connolly’s 30 percent. Those 
results were, followed by the foimal 
exits from the campaign of Mr. Coo- 
nally and of Senator Robert Dole. 


For toe Illinois vote an Tuesday, 
that leaves four Republicans, among 
whom is a newly leading contender, 
John B. Anderson. His new stature 
was made clear by Mr. Reagan, 
George Bush and Philip Crane in a 
televised debate Thursday evening. 
Abandoning toe generally genteel tone 
of their previous debates for attacks 
on each other, they were unified only 
in their assaults cm Mr. Anderson, toe 
surprise near-victor of New England. ■ 

Because Illinois permits cross-over 
voting, and large numbers of inde- 
pendents and Democrats say they will 
take Republican ballots to vote for Mr. 
Anderson, he is a threat to the Demo- 
cratic contenders as well. (The state 
of the state, page 4.) And last week, 
neither Mr. Carter nor Edward M. 
Kennedy needed more trouble. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
had largely abandoned the South, but 
his strategists bad nourished semise- 
cret hopes of a good showing In the 
Delaware, Oklahoma, Hawaii and 
Washington state caucuses last week; 
they claimed victory in Alaska only. 
And then there was Chappaqulddick. 
The New York Times last week re- 
ported that complete records of Mr. 
Kennedy’s telephone calls in the hours 
after toe 1969 accident in which Mary 
JoKqpecbne died were withheld, inde- 
pendently, by the telephone company 



Bani-Sadr’s power 
at stake as Iran picks 
a Parliament 


from an inquest into her death. The 
company denied the report 

Carter strategists meanwhile con- 
tinued to struggle with the Adminis- 
tration's handling of Its recent United 
Nations vote on Israel. Chicago's own 
Philip Klutznick, now Commerce Sec- 
retary, and campaign chairman Rob- 
ert Strauss tried, unsuccessfully, to 
appease angry members of toe city's 
United Jewish Fund. And polls of Flor- 
ida Democratic voters, showing that 
about half of them disapprove of the 
way Mr. Carter is handling his job, 
cannot have been as pleasing to toe 
White House as it must have been to 
the President’s prospective Republi- 
can opponents. (Ford weighs entering 
the race, page 4.) 

Ford Acquitted 
In Pinto Trial 

Alter 10 weeks of the Pinto trial, in 
which defense and prosecution law- 
yers often engaged in shouting 
matches, an Indiana Jury last week 
fought its own grueling battle. After 
deliberating for 25 hours It delivered a 
“not guilty” for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, charged with three counts of 
reckless homicide. 

The last Juror to hold exit was James 
Yurgllas, a self-employed mobile 
home salesman. His face reflecting 
agony behind his declsioa to yield, Mr. 
Ywgilas explained that while he de- 
cried the car's design, “you couldn't 
actually prove [company officials] 
didn't do anything in their power to re- 
call it.’’ 

The homicide indictment against 
Ford represents the first criminal 
charge to be brought in what was es- 
sentially a consumer action. It origi- 
nated with toe deaths of three young 
women whose 1973 Pinto burned after 
being struck in the rear. Prosecutors 
argued that toe fuel tank design was 
defective, and that Ford officials knew 
it but neither corrected the problem 
nor warned car owners. Ford insisted 
that the feel tank system’s integrity 
was comparable to those in competi- 
tors’ models. . 

The conduct of the trial has been the 
subject of considerable debate, both in 
and out of the courtroom. Judge Har- 
old R. Staffeldt of the Pulaski County 
Court has insisted throughout that this 
was a criminal proceeding, not a civil 
products liability case, and • that 
“strict construction” rules of evidence 
would thus obtain. He prohibited testi- 
mony concerning the condition of the 
victims' bodies and most in-house 
Ford memorandums discussing the 
fuel tank system. . 
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Yitzhak Shamir 

Gap Separating 
U.S. and Israel 
Grows Still Wider 

The State Department gor its cue 
cards straight last week and without 
later chang in g its mind condemned Is- 
rael's expropriation of 1,000 acres of 
mostly Arab-owned land separating 
two Jewish suburbs'of Jerusalem. 

With the exception of Its March 1 
embarrassment at the United Nations, 
when it voted to dismantle all Jewish 
settlements in occupied Arab territo- 
ry, the United States has tended to put 
Jerusalem in a separate category. The 
acreage in question last week, how- 
ever, was outside the holy city when 
Israel captured its eastern half In 1967 
and in Washington's view, it is part of 
the West Bank. 

Israel claims the area — intended to 
complete a ring of Jewish settlement 
around East Jerusalem — is part of 
Jerusalem and so not subject to the 
Government's self-imposed ban an 
confiscating West Bank Arab property 
for J ewish homes. 

All the semantics do not obscure 
what increasingly looks like de facto 
Israeli annexation of substantial parts 
of the West Bank. The aggressive set- 
tlement policy of the Government of 
Menachem Begin has jeopardized ne- 
gotiations with Egypt on autonomy tor 
the mostly Palestinian residents of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

It Mr. Begin intends to soften this 
line before May 26, the deadline 
agreed to by Israel and Egypt tor 
reaching an autonomy plan, he ap- 
pointed an unlikely exponent last week 
in Yitzhak Shamir. Mr. Shamir, who 
broke with Mr.'Begto’s Irgun Zvai 
terrorist group in 1940 and be- 
came a leader of the notorious Stem 
Gang, abstained in parlia me n t a r y 
votes mi the Camp David accords of 
September 1978 and the peace treaty 
the following March. His reason: The 
Government had given up too much to 
the Egyptians. The opposition Labor 
Party called It "a grave error'’ to ap- 
point a Foreign Minister with “such 
extremist views that even Camp 
David was too much for him.” 

The Carter Administration, mean- 
while, kept hoping that Its critics — 
foreign and domestic — would forget 
its admitted blunder of March 1. As -a 
more realistic disincentive to memory 
in an election year, it invoked execu- 
tive privilege and refused to give the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
documentation of advice given to 
President Carter before the Security 
Council vote. 


Mugabe Plays 
The Peacemaker 

Since it became clear that he was 
going to be the first Prime Minister of 
Zimbabwe, Robert Mugabe has 
seemed to make conciliation his 
watchword. So it was again last week 
when he made' public the 23 ministers 
who will form his first Cabinet. 

Mr. Mugabe appointed his defeated 
rival and onetime boss, Joshua 
Nkomo, to the Home Ministry, with a 
share of authority over the national po- 
lice force. After seven years erf war, in- 
tegrating rival Mugabe and Nkomo 
guerrillas into the white-led police and 
army is a peacetime priority. To 
lessen the prospects for conflict, sev- 
eral hundred South Africans serving 
"unofficially" In Rhodesian forces 
went home last week. Commonwealth 
troeps also withdrew from guerrilla 
assembly points they had monitored 
but Lord Soames, the British colonial 
Governor, will stay on until April 18, 
when the new Government will be offi- 
cially proclaimed. 

As promised, respected whites re- 
ceived two Cabinet posts — Commerce 
and Industry tor David C. Smith, a Fi- 
nance Minister in the former regime of 
Ian D. Smith, and Agriculture tor Den- 
nis Norman, president of the export- 
oriented Commercial Farmers’ Union. 

While he again reassured fearful 
whites — who are outnumbered 25 to 1 
— that they will not Immediately lose 
their rich farms and businesses, the 
Marxist Mr. Mugabe is expected to 
eliminate discrimination blocking 
promotion of blacks in the civil service 
and the military and to reorder an 
economy where average white wages 
are 1,000 percent higher than the aver- 
age black's. Early measures may In- 


clude transferring huge estates owned 
by British and South African corpora- 
tions to black "collectives.” 

Bogota Guerrillas 
Holding the Fort 

trading further inconclusive talks 
with the Colombian Government, the 
guerrilla who is negotiating the tote of 
more than two dozen diplomatic hos- 
tages in the Dominican Embassy in 
Bogota last week showed reporters her 
fist and a piece of her mind. "Liberty 
tor all our companions who have been 
tortured and are being judged,” she 
ijVnupii as she left the cream-colored 
van where the talks have been con- 
ducted. "The guerrilla Is holding 
firm. ... Our motto is to win or die.” 

' Earlier, the Government of Presi- 
dent Julio Cfisar Turbay Ayala had re- 
ported some softening of the guerril- 
las’ for the release of 311 

jailed Colombian radicals In exchange 
for the hostages, held since Feb. 27. In- 
stead of the “big list” of 311, the guer- 
rillas were said to willing to settle for a 
"small list” of perhaps 20 key figures 
in the M-19 movement to which the 
hostage-takers also belong. The guer- 
rillas were also said to have scaled 
down their ransom demands. 

In return, the Turbay Government 
ordered a speed-up in the mass mili- 
tary trial, now in its fifth month, of 
several hundred alleged M-19 mem- 
bers, hinting that many would be an- 
quitted. The Government has no con- 
stitutional right to free the prisoners, 
spokesmen insisted, and observers 
noted that die administration was re- 
luctant to cross the army, which under 
the state of siege in force in Colombia 
has authority to arrest, try and punish 
subversives. 

Despite the military's role, Colom- 
bia Is also a democracy, albeit an apa- 
thetic one, and the army was out in 
force last week to provide security, 
under "Operation Democracy 1980” 
for local elections in which only a 
quarter of the electorate voted. 

Tide of Killing 
flows In Salvador 

Black ties and other symbols of 
mourning were common apparel in El 
Salvador last week as funerals were 
held for the latest victims In the long 
cortege of political killings. 

The Archbishop of San Salvador, 
Oscar Arxtulfo Romero, noted that 660 
persons already had died in political 
violence in less than 11 weeks this 
year, more than in all of 1979. Unless 
attacks by army and paramilitary 
units against leftist labor and peasant 
groups are halted, he said, this 
month’s decrees nationalizing large 
farms and private banks will not bring 
internal calm. 

With the moral help of the United 
States and aid promises, the ruling 
military-civilian junta has ridden out 
threats of a coup. But it evidently 
lacks control over the army. National 
Guard and national police. After the 
land and banking reforms, "the army 
thinks it has done its bit and 
that ... the left now has no reason to 
complain," a conservative lawyer 
said. "Reforms with repression” 
seems to be the national slogan. 

However, despite a shootout be- 
tween one resident landowner and 
troops sent to take over his property, 
the transfer to their workers of farms 
of more than 1,235 acres went smooth- 
ly. The expropriated farms accounted 
for 25 percent of Ell Salvador's arable 
land. After spending their lives farm- 
ing for the big boss, who usually was 
absent In San Salvador, seme peasants 
found the Government takeover diffi- 
cult to understand. “Will we get paid 
next week?” asked one elderly work- 
er. 


Assad Answers 
Syrian Rumbles 

If President Hafez ?!-Assad of Syria 
is not in serious domestic difficulty, he 
was going to a lot of trouble last week 
to make it seem so. 

First, he called for formation of a 
workers' and farmers' militia to com- 
bat the Moslem Brotherhood, a funda- 
mentalist group blamed for the assas- 
sination of 100 members of Mr. As- 
sad’s minority Alawite Moslem sect in 
the past year. Then, he sent a division 
of 10,000 soldiers In tanks, armored 
personnel carriers and trucks, ram- 
bling north from Damascus to Aleppo, 
Syria's second largest city and a cen- 
ter of anti- Alawite unrest. 

Bold gestures have helped keep Mr. 
Assad in power for 10 years and It was 
possible that last week's show of force 
was carefully calculat ed . Ho w ever, 
opposition has been growing among 
the Sunni Moslem majority, and not 
just on religious grounds. 

Opponents say the Assad regime is 
fraught with corruption, pointing to 
the unsavory profits made by some 
prominent Syrians, including Mr. As- 
sad’s brother, Rlfaat, in collaboration 
with Lebanese since Syria occupied 
Lebanon in 1978 and stopped the Leba- 
nese civil war. Last weekend, Syria 
withdrew 4,000 troops from the east- 
ern, Christian quarter of Beirut and 
redeployed them closer to home in 
Lebanon’s Bekaa valley. 
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known,” said Seyed Zainalabdin-Waredl, one of the 

election directors in the Interior Ministry, last week 

as the voces came to from Iran*s parliamentary elec- 
tion. "Since it Is like this, it Is much more difficult 
than in the past,” 

That pretty much summed things up. Iran is not a 
country with a lot of experience with democracy; in- 
deed its political legacy is one of despotism, cyni- 
cism, corruption and outside domination, 
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France Plays Its Own Game 
In Wooing the Arab World 


By FLORA LEWIS , 

PARIS — Once again, France and the Arab states 
have exchanged salaams and recorded mutual 
agreement that there needs to be an overall, lasting 
peace settlement in the Middle East with self-deter- 
mination for the Palestinians. 

Home again after a 10-day tour of the Arabian 
Peninsula and Jordan, President Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing last week restored resonance to the other 
part of the now ritual formula which bad somehow 
been shunted aside — that the existence of Israel 
with secure borders must also be guaranteed. 

Even the French press, which reported with pleas- 
ure the President’s reception by kings and sheiks 
more accustomed to dealing with Anglo-Saxons (as 
the French call the Americans and British), noted 
that there was something of the prestidigitator's 
magic in it all, making heavy waves out of thin air.' 
The focus was on the phrase “self-determination for 
the Palestinians,” not really new for France — nor 
was France the first European country to endorse it. 
Ironically, it was Michel Debrt, the Gaullist ex- 
Prime Minister who had long weighed heavily in the 
French tilt to the Arabs, who complained about the 
tardy mention of Israel’s right to survive and the em- 
peror’s scanty wardrobe. Words, all words, he said, 
France hasn't the means to implement its policy. 

Nonetheless, all Europe Is moving. Britain, Ger- 
many and most of the Common Market have echoed 
the call for self-determination, which the Palestine 
Liberation Organization says implies a Palestinian 
state. Austria’s Chancellor Bruno Krelsky, the first 
European to receive Yasir Arafat with virtual state 
honors, kept a pace ahead last week by giving the lib- 
eration organization almost diplomatic standing — 
"one step short of recognition, ’* be called it. 

The Europeans have agreed not to take any initia- 
tives until alter the May 26 deadline for Israell-Egyp- 
tian negotiations on autonomy foi the Gaza and West 
Bank. One likely measure is an amendment to United 
Nations Security Council resolution 242, which now 
speaks only of "Palestinian refugees.” so that it 
refers to Palestinian rights. 

The only idea that keeps surfacing as the way to 
move events, rather than just more pieces of paper, 
is somehow to revive a general Middle East confer- 
ence. It is accepted as conventional wisdom in Eu- 
rope that no. overall settlement can be negotiated 
without the Russians. But. the invasion of Afghani- 


stan has hardly produced a favorable climate for ne- 
gotiations and no one is sure how Moscow might re- 
spond loan invitation. * 

To this riddle, Syria has become something of a 
key. The Internal situation is extremely tense and 
President Hafez al-Assad has come to depend more 
and more on Moscow. What be, ora successor, has to 
say about a conference should give a clue to Mos- 
cow’s intentions. But the French, who maintain close 
contact with Damascus, are not optimistic. 

Though few like to say it openly, European chan- 
celleries pin hopes for another breakthrough in the 
Arab- Israeli conflict on Washington's extracting con- 
cessions from Israel. Despite the ruckus over the re- 
cent Security Council vote, nobody seriously expects 
even a hint or a secret promise from Washington be- 
fore the November elections. 

But wheels can keep spinning without producing 
actual motion, and that Is the essence of France’s 
policy toward the Arabs. It is long-term .piecemeal, ' 
seeking to create and maintain links that someday 
may bring more than the benefits of hospitality. The 
old bonds are essentially colonial, with North Africa 
and the Levant. Relations with Algeria, long sour, 
have been freshened without damaging relations 
with Morocco, though that hasn't spared France the 
impact of Algeria's decision to nearly double natural 
gas prices and peg them to oil prices. 

In Tunisia; France had a recent opportunity to dis- 
play its vaunted willingness and capacity to help 
friends discreetly and effectively, providing the cost 

Is low. A few French planes and helicopters routed a 

band- of Libyan-trained Tunisian exiles who tried to 
take the town of Gafsa and launch an insurrection. 

In Lebanon, on the other hand, French efforts to 
mediate proved futile. Syria, a French mandate be- 
tween the two world wars, has also been slipping 
away, but Paris has managed to offset the erosion by 
an important new presence in Iraq, once a British 
and lately a Soviet preserve. "Jn Syria now, influ- 
ence is about two-thirds Russian pnd one-third 
French. In Iraq it's the other way around,” said a 
ranking French diplomat. One unpleasant cost Of the 
Iraqi relation has been a pledge to proride enough 
wea pons-grade uranium to fuel a research reactor 
which France has contracted to sell Baghdad, but 
whose delivery has been delayed by sabotage (laid 
by some to Mossad, the Israeli secret service, possi. .- 
bly with French connivance). In defense of their 
deal, the French argue lhat' tialian sales of atomic 
technology to Iraq are a greater danger. - 
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Vulnerable President Binaisa Seeks Outside Help 


For Uganda, Nyerere’s Army 
Has Overstayed Its Welcome 
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By PAUL LEWIS 


usually ^ARIS — Since the start ofthenudear age, tbe btg 
SSL*** Wficbk ptolged allegiance to the policy of "us, not 

attempting to keep nuclear weapons out of the ar- 
iuteLoalitioiisi^ fa of countries that did not have them. After India 
io Ran tod up the Inadequacy of their efforts by exploding Its 

.”. vaA1 bln 1874, the major nuclear powers tried again. . 

l N®eareC to cons® .Worried that Argentina, Brazil, Israel, Pakistan. South 
Q passing cars, and others might follow Indla’slead, the principal mi* 

stood along exporters agreed in 1978 to tighten the terms tor 
nous candidates, yidlng sensitive nuclear equipment, particularly to coun- 
was the most isw-ttwt havenot signed the Nonproliferatkm Treaty re- 

jbe "Islamic leftist m* 80 * coaf ^ cts between security concerns, geopolitical in- 
odeh Panv as wrijj*®: .and seductive business deals remained unresolved. 
i measure o? ^ wee ^ the CarterAdmlnistratjop was still holding up an . 

ap, ‘ ‘ ^® t ir from India for a two-year simply of enriched uranium^ 
pie in a workiM-d** sting bn a pledge that the fuel would not be diverted to • 
, All Reza OnS 8 ^ l* 8 **- , Mon Minister Indira Gandhi defiantly re- 
tjfln sur^-«dZ c ted that India would continue its tests. Nevertheless, , 
l <»nsciSc^'vl ?ledStates offlciato appeared willing to go ahead— if fo- 
- - • Wr „fz* Indian nuclear tests were run withmaterial from non- 
wkc/S. 01 States sources; Indlaused -Canadian equiptnent in - 
*mc * test; Also last week, Argentina signed a contract to 
S r 5SSS?*" l|, -B W ntiHidn- Swiss' heavy-water -plant which can 
»!tK^^Tv a a S I F^ ,ucc phuanhan suitaWe tor making weapons. Angry 
~^ a r r? s -j YE2 ^ ^gressional Critics threarenod. to . refose permission fek . 

a ^^Zaerimi d to ^tr an rf gptattja^ am ^AmK^-forff^jna^fi-^ 
*** ferossamdu rch fekt-breefier reactor. American. officials also 
S£" eralure * wea f^ I %Bd,»^&«oi± plans to supply Iraq. with weapctns-grhde •■.•; 
Ufa garment. Mjjgiwnffwri. Ewrtiq^i Wa ^ wttnw had npnnmij Frwnph sbIbi- / 
dWiedge of IsJans ai^»tan aod Korea and a 'West Gennaa deal withBrartL , 
Tacitog another aspect of the controversy , nuclear ex- 
tslrom 66 countries last month concluded a two-year ef- 
ife Vienna known as the International Nuclear Fuel . 

Evaluation. Participants, including experts from the 

ted States, Soviet Union, Europe, Israel. Egypt, India 

L £ , 1 , rjj [Pakistan, agreed on a loose accord urging stricter inter- 

Ql Tile rim ional safeguards. They cansldered-Presldeiit Carter's ; 

_ , tendon that the best way to curb the spread of nuclear . 

jponstetofaaninainJtocture and use of plutonium, which 

>les as a powerful nuclear explosive and as a fuel for the 

**1081 breeder” power reactors in Europe, the Soviet - 
on and Japan. But the experts unanimously concluded .. 
; it is too late to stop a country from building a bomb 
■ely by outlawing plutonium-based technology. Too _ 



- much technical knowledge »tyt explosive material is al- 
ready available. Responsibility for halting tbe spread of 
weapons has thus shifted from s cteo tiwts topoll tid a ns . 

- As for platonjunya byproduct of the enriched uranium 
burned In present-day thermal reactors, the experts noted 
that, through the use of fast breeders, it could extend the 
" useful life of limited uranium reserves. The conference 
called for new safeguards, tentatively suggesting that all 
plutonium stocks be placed under international lock and 

- key. The United States accepted the prevailing view. 

Supporters of President Carter’s original policy were 
disappointed, but Europe and Japan, deeply committed to 
plutonium, welcomed the consensus as a way to avoid an 
ugly political quarrel with Washington. Some saw President 
Carter's call for a ban on “the plutonium economy” as well- 
intentioned but Intolerable interference with tfaair efforts to 
become self-sufficient in energy — fay tbe world's biggest 
energy wastrel, tbe United States. Harsher critics assailed 
“a plot” to reestablish America’s declining lead in ad- 
. yaneed weapons. 

The new flexibility reflected United States awareness 
that it no longer has a nuclear monopoly sufficient to force 
others to follow its lead. Indeed, President Carter's initial 
antiplutonium line hardened European and Japanese deter- 
mination to reduce dependence an United States supplies by 
building their own plants for making plutonium and other 
nuclear fuels. Ten years ago, Europe bought virtually all its 
reactors' fuel from tbe United States; today the figure is 40 
' percent and failing. 

Accord Must Convince Coiigress . 

The President was eager to reduce friction with the 
allies at a time of international tension. The worldwide slow- 
down in nonmllitaiy tmdeorpower development also helped 
to defuse the controversy, earing earlier fears that the 
planet would soon be awash in atomic explosives. But al- . 
. though the Vienna conference has reduced tbe acrimony in 
the antiprolif eratian debate, it has not removed all disagree- 
ments or produced an accepted blueprint for improving 
. safeguards. It wasa “technical gatiiering,'' not “political,” 
as Its American chairman, Abram Chayes, insisted, and the 
conference concluded that nonproliferation is essentially a 
polltical matter. Moreover, unanimous agreement was only 
achieved by a good dealof obfuscation on sensitive points. - 

The. Vienna conference's sketchy plans to place plu- 
tonium under international control and provide consumers 
' with fresh assurances of supply faces obstacles in Congress, 
-^Whldt;to.l9787-rHWdpst Carter Administration^ wishes— v 
frtjtejta Npogrph feratipo. ^Act cJt 

^Jfemwiraclear fuelto any country making pldtonfum j 

lBfflMH‘Sfaa ^ if> ni t d Bfc Solar, Prerideet Garter has - 
interpreted the act flexibly, averting* a row with Europe and 
Japan, but chances for amending the act depend on sadsfy- 
. ing Congress that the new safeguards are sufficiently strict. 

' In additicm, many developing countries regard concern 

- about proliferation as an attempt to preserve a lucrative 

Western nuclear monopoly. Guaranteed access to nuclear 
fuels and technology will be their price for accepting tight- 
ened safeguards at the Nonproliferation Treaty Review Con- 
ference, in August. • _ 

•• Finally, it remains unclear whether the Soviet Union 
will accept international control for Its own plutonium. The 
Russians participated in the experts' conference and in * 
major exporters’ meetings with the West. They strictly con- 
trel nuclear supplles to their East European satellites. But if 
the Russians reject international controls for themselves, 
Western countries will find it hard to accept them. 


By GREGORY JAYNES 

NAIROBI, Kenya — When Idi Amin launched his mili- 
tary coup and took the Government of Uganda from Presi- 
dent Milton Oboce in January, 1971, Mr. Obote slipped qui- 
etly away to the shore of Tanzania, opening a highly suc- 
cessful supermarket north of Dar es Salaam and settling is 
a breeze- washed house "Bahart Ni" — in Swahili, literally 
- 1 'by the water.” Next door lived Tanzania’s President Julius 
K. Nyerere, an old and good friend. A paranoid General 
Amin waited for years for Mr. Obote to strike back, putting 
to death thousands of Obote supporters, but when the assault 
came a year ago, it was 45,000 Tanzanian soldiers who broke 
tbe bold of the self-proclaimed President tor Life. Tbe way 
seemed clear for Mr. Obote's return and last week, in a rare 
interview, he announced he would be a candidate for Presi- 
dent in the Uganda elections next year. Dr. Nyerere appears 
determined to help his Uke-minded friend. 

However, a formidable obstacle to this apparently tidy 
plan is Uganda’s interim President, Godfrey Binaisa, who 
enjoys the job and wants to keep it. In the past few days, the 
actions of all three men appeared to point toward a political, 
perhaps even military, struggle. 

After the fall of Kampala last April, the Tanzanians in- 
stalied Ybstzfu XOronde Lute, an academic, politician and 
lecturer, as temporary President of Uganda until tbe coun- 
try couM be made stable and elections could be held. Dr Lnle 
immediately relegated known supporters of Mr. Obote to to- 
consequential positions in the new Government, while filling 
his Cabinet with allies, in June, Dr. Lule was summoned to 
Dar es Salaam, stripped of responsibilities, locked up in 
State House tor two weeks, thro was sent packing to Ixndan, 
where he now lives in exile. 

A compromise choice as successor was Godfrey Binai- 
sa, who had been Attorney Gcoer&l in the Obote administra- 
tion and who had practiced law In New York during the 
Amin regime. Mr Binaisa, though, quickly ran afoul of 
President Nyerere's good wishes by revealing he held no 
truck with Tanzania's socialist philosophy. Mr. Binaisa im- 
plored international corporations to come back and help 
build Uganda's ravaged ec o nomy . Next, the new President 
began jamming Ms Cabinet with loyal supporters, just as 
his predecessor bad done. 

What mad* his removal. In Lu le 

loo, impossible was the rapidity with which Mr. Binaisa 
built up support In the country. On “gee-to-kzxnv-tbe-Preri- 
dent” exe r cises, he drew crowds ot up to 100,000. Nonethe- 
less, in a showdown two months ago, President Nyerere 
proved who was in charge. President Binaisa began shifting 
pro-Obote men out, in particular Paulo Muwanga, the 
powerful Minister for Internal Affairs. One week, Mr. Mu- 
wanga was told he would have a less-substantive job at the 
United Nations in Geneva. Tbe next week, after telephone 
calls from an angry Julius Nyerere, Mr. Muwanga was back 
fax President Binaisa’s Cabinet. 

An Appeal fre Kenyan Help 

All the while the jockeying has been going on, Uganda 
has been in terrible straits. Armed remnants of General 
Amin’s old army prey on fanners and villagers in the coun- 
tryside. There are acute food shortages. A vibrant black 
market has destroyed the buying power of tbe Uganda shil- 
ling. Other politically ambitious men have their own private 
armies In the bush. And sa unpald occupational army of 
about 20,000 Tanzanians is said to be as responsible for 
crime as anyone in the land, in some cases appropriating 
diplomats' cars before their eyes. However, in a country 
that can neither feed nor she! ter it property, tbe Tanzanian 
Annyjceepe m; rggnjnaf amount of order, at least duringday- 


>£ fly, accordlngLto diplomatic sources in Kampala, 

President Nyerere had told President Binaisa that unless he 
gets In line, the Tanzanian forces will be withdrawn, leaving 
- tbe Binaisa Government vulnerable to a coup. Publicly, the 
Tanzanian leader had said his soldiers would remain as long 
as the Ugandans requested their presence. 

Last week, the situation changed. President Binaisa 
flew to Kenya on Monday for talks with President Daniel 
arap Mai. Goods moving to Uganda through Kfilpdlnl harbor 
in Mombasa have been caught in a bottleneck, said Mr. 
Binaisa, and he was requesting an end to the sluggishness. 
But it is known the two Presidents discussed Kenyan troop 
support for Uganda. Though Kenya will not commit itself to 
protect Mr. Binaisa’s rear, it was agreed, according to 
sources dose to President Mot, that if the U g a n d an s could 
coovice the Commonwealth to bring in a security force, the 
Kenyans would join it. 


Prerident Nyerere, bearing of Mr. Binaisa's Konya visit 
while on a European tour to drum up economic assistance 
for his own country, told Italian journalists he would be 
removfeg half of the Tanzanian troops from Uganda in a few 
weeks. He implied the country was approaching stability. 
Western diplomats in Kampala said this Is far from so; they 
saw the Nyerere statement as a clear threat to Mr. Binaisa. 

In turn, the Ugandan President is said to be working 
feverishly to convince the Commonwealth to send in tbe 
troops. Mr. Obote's announcement of his presidential inten- 
tions at the end of the week was ano t he r jab at TUnniM Mr. 
Obote fe still very popular In Uganda, axxd with the country 
theoretically in ruin without the Tanzanian Army, he could 
quickly be seen as the only salvation. Mr. Obote could be 
back before the elections, taking over from a disgraced Mr. 
Binaisa, with foil support from Dar es Salaam. 

Mr. Binaisa’s only trump appears to be that Common- 
wealth force. His problem lies in the country's inability to 
feed and shelter the Tanzanian troops. How then could it 
support a Commonwealth military amalgamation? 

Landl o cked Uganda is dependent on the ports in Kenya 
and Tanzania. However, with international aid — promised 
by an aid-to-Ugaoda consortium fax Paris — the return of 
mu lti n a t i o n al businemea (which the leftist Mr. Obote re- 
gardedas enemies), and a free-flowing supply route through 
Kenya, it could be done. 


M Other World Events 


Trouble In Pretoria 

Robert Mugabe’s election victory in Rhodesia brought 
black Africa to the Limpopo river an South Africa’s border, 
and last week Prime Minister P.W. Botha was embroiled 
with his ultraconservative predecessor, John Vorater, over 
how to react. Mr. Botha has proposed a conference of all 
races to consult on a new constitution. He has sought wider 
black support in resisting what he terms “the Marxist on- 
slaught, “ although he has been careful not to propose chang- 
ing in basic apartheid laws that keep blacks from competing 
for city Jobs and housing Mr. Vorster and other conserva- 
tives known as “Varicramptes,” insisted that any conces- 
sions to Mack rule would only open the door to radicals. 
However, to Dr. Nthato Motlana, a leader in the black town- 
ship of Soweto, the Rhodesian results proved that“anybody 
in Southern Africa who gets white patronage is finished.” 

Pakistan Op«n to Selective U.S. Aid 

- After repeatedly rejecting a $400 million aid package as 
“peanuts,” provocative to Moscow without being large 
enough to provide real security, Pakistan said last week that 
it might accept the $200 million economic half of the United 
States offer after all — If no strings were attached. Keeping 
his distance from Washington, despite their common inter- 
est in rontatnfng Soviet expansion In Afghanistan, President 
iiifni»wiTHi»d zja ut-Haq welcomed a military dele- 

gation headed by Xiao Ke, a Vice Minister of Defense. 

Boxing Team Dies In Crash 

“They were just babies In sweatsuits with U.S.A. an 
them,” tbe chairman of the Amateur Athletic Union said 
last week after 14 AA..U. boxers, their coach and seven 
team aides died in the crash of an Polish Ilyushin jet near 
Warsaw airport. Most of the fighters were teen-agers, five 
on their first boxing trip outside the United States. They 
were to appear in televised mattihaa today from Katowice, 
Poland. Witnesses reported an explosion before the plana 
went down in dear weather, killing all 87 persons aboard. 

Silence on Sakharov 

In a society as totally policed as the Soviet Union, even a 
silent refusal to toady becomes remaikafate. Last weak, in 
one of Moscow’s few corners of independent thinking , the 
Soviet Academy wound up its annual assembly without tak- 
ing up tbe Kremlin’s indictment of tbe dissident physicist, 
Andrei D. Sakharov, an Academy member. The Academy 
presidium had dutifolly censored him, but he could not be 
expelled — losing status and Income — except with the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of tbe membership, In secret balloting. 


pain’s Powerful Regions Weaken the Center 


By JAMES Mi MARKHAM 


K TCAN, Spain — Victim of a policy of Ixn- 

> issue of centralism vs. federalism. Prime 
iufirez has stumbled into a .profound crisis, 
m the country and demoralizing his thinly 
we governing party. 

i tfee green, rainswept northern Basque re- 
linister received a stunning rebu«. Voting 
Cora regional parliament, Basques gave 25 
aaiastream Basque Nationalist Party and 
Lrties with links to tie separatists of Euz- 

QO. • • 

v Union of the Democratic Center had 
tsbut won only six. Other national parties 
, too. The Socialists took only nine Mats, 
Communists, eked out a single seat The 
ir Alliance won two, a symptom peihaps of 
b die right as well as on the quixotic, inde- 

Basqueleft. ... 

fy upbringing, instinct and birth, as a son 
lie, Mr- SuArez attempted to square a cir- 
ri, symbolic powers to fledgling home-rule 
irtnking from giving them real power; To. 
g strategy, the Prime Minister’s aides 
he is under strong pressure from senior 
g, what they call “the sacred unity of 
£ This is an old problem. For two centuries Spanish 

ocrats have struggled, vainly, to reconcile Castilian 
a* 5 * 1 " 3 ralism With the powerful centrifugal tugs of Spain’s lin- 

; tically and culturally diverse regions. Lurching, usually 
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';In the latest chapter. Mr. Sudrez tried to offset the un- 
% 4 able realities of Basque and CataJin regionalism by 
weak home rule elsewhere. These self-governing 
'^‘Wtes would ultimately depend on Madrid in taxation. 
Ration and police matters. But, in places as varied as 
^■ ^hem Andalusia, the Canary Islands and Extremadura, 
\ ^ffaha! movements wonted, willed into existence by tiny 


& it - — > ■> s of ntflflants ahd fueled by economic discontent. Mr. 

1 ?V^rc-r> andhis advisers realized they were becoming sorrer- 

i s - 3 .. . Wis^mvlonal ooUcv was arousing expects- 


aHXC? 1 ^^;w= : ^j??'and badgering a weakened central Government. 
bl** 24 « v -‘ ■ i 'im ;' ■■■■■ 


Mr. Suftrez then decided to slam on the brakes. The 
proving ground was the autonomy referendum in Andalusia, 
Spain’s biggest and poorest region, on Feb. 28. To the cha- 
grin of his party faithful there, Mr. Suarez announced they 
should abstain or case blank ballots to defeat tbe referen- 
dum. Indignant a l Madrid's suggestion that they were not 


Pence Pmw 

worthy of the self-rule offered to Basques and Catalans, 2.4 
million of 4.3 million eligible voters said “si” to tbe proposi- 
tion. It failed, because of a technicality, but it was a moral 
defeat tor Mr. Suirez, compounded by allegations of Gov- 
ernment manipulation of the census. 

“Andalusia could be the Waterloo of the Union of the 


Democratic Center,” predicted Eduardo Haro Tecglen, a 
leftist columnist, as tbe Prime Minister's- key man in Se- 
ville. Culture Minister Manuel Clave ro Arevalo quit. The 
Government’s antiautonomy stand in A ndal u sia contributed 
to its drubbing in the Basque region; in this week’s parlia- 
mentary voting in northeastern Catalonia, opinion polls 
show Socialists, Communists and a middle-class Catalan re- 
gional party far ahead of the !Prime Minister's shaken coali- 
ton. 

Advocates of Catalonian Independence are few, but 
there is nothing theoretical about secessionist feeling in the 
three Basque provinces. Within Mr. Sufarez’s inner circle, a 
hard-line camp contends that granting the new Basque Na- 
tionalist government real control over education, television, 
taxes and, above all, the police, will play into E.T.A.’s 
hands. Another faction argues that only by a longterm, 
working alliance with the middle-class, Catholic Basque Na- 
tionalists can tbe Government bring peace to the vtolence- 
tom provinces. This would mean entrusting Carlas Garai- 
coetxea, the Basque Nationalists* future president of the 
new parliament, with real powers. Such a gamble would re- 
verse Mr. Su&rez's cautious, piecemeal approach and would 
certainly increase grumblin g in the military, ever watchful 
for signs of Basque secession. But stonewalling Mr. Garal- 
coetxea would just as surely radicalize the Basque National- 
ist Party, where many still cling to a misty dream of an in- 
dependent Euskadi homeland. “So far everything Madrid 
has done,” said Jo An Mari Torrealday, a priest and leading 
Basque intellectual, “is to undercut the very people in Eus- . 
kadi who have placed their bets on the kind of democracy 
Madrid says it wants.” 

Ironically, the Basque Nationalists should be the Prime 
Minister's natural allies, nationally. Mr. Garaicoetxea, like 
the Prime Minister, speaks essentially for middle and lower 
middle-class property holders — who happen also to be 
Basque. Much the same is true of Jordi Pujol's Democratic 
Convergence in Catalonia, which could, however, join a So- 
cialist coalition after Catalan elections on Thursday. 

Mr. Su&rez’s handicap is that, starting from scratch 
less than four years ago, he had to assemble a national, cen- 
ter-right party, give it an Identity and root It in regions 
where local patriotism always outweighed Spanish national- 
ism. Since many of its leaders, like Mr. Su&rez, were top- 
level officials in tbe Franco Administration, their party has 
at times been confused with the Government bureaucracy. 

Mr. Su&rez has clung tenaciously to state-run television 
as the one way of assuring contact between his Government 
and the people. Now, by appearing as the foe of home-rule 
movements, he has forfeited much good will, and made the 
work of his partisans in the provinces much harder. After 
the Basque vote, the conservative Madrid daily Ya, usually 
a Suarez supporter, emitted a poignant lament: ” There is 
no image of a Government, there is no Government policy, 
there is no Government party." 
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In Summary 


Deregulation 
For Truckers 
Picks Up Speed 


Efforts to reduce Govern ment regu- 
lation of the trucking industry have 
ranked high cm the- controversy scale 
for more than a year. First there was 
the dispute between two powerful 
Democratic Senators over who should 
hanHig the bill. Howard W. Cannon of 
Nevada felt that it belonged in his 
Commerce Committee; Edward M. 
Kennedy of the Judiciary Committee 
thought Commerce might not be tough 
enough to wipe out regulations that 
condoned rate-fixing and effectively 
protected established hauler s a g a ins t 
new competition. Mr. C annon won. 

More recently, a Federal grand jury 
has been investigating whether Mr. 
Cannon was Illegally Influenced by a 
rhit-ag n businessman with ties to toe 
teamster s union, which opposes dereg- 
ulation. But last week, as the grand 
jury was subpoenaing records and wit- 
nesses, Senator Cannon and his com- 
mittee stilled at least one aspect of the 

controversy. On a 13-4 vote, they 
adopted a proposed bill so strong that 
the deregulation-minded White House, 
and Senator Kennedy, endorsed It 
without hesitation. 

Indeed, Mr. ra ™vtn unsuccessfully 
opposed committee amendments that 
might complicate debate over the bill 
on the Senate floor. One would permit 
trucking companies to raise their 
rates as much as 10 percent 

above general cost increases. The 
other, which opponents said might un- 
dercut the purpose of encouraging 
competition, would require new haul- 
ers to have $2 million in liability insur- 
ance for general cargo and $5 million 
for hazardous materials. 


Civiietti Rules Out 
Special Miller Probe 


Having appointed two independent 
prosecutors to investigate charges of 
wrongdoing that might have Involved 
its high officials, last week the Carter 



G. William Miller 


Vote Gives C.I.A. 
Ample Elbow Room 


called Hugbes-Ryan amendment and 
giving the President discretion to 
Srder clandestine actions withoutto- 
fonning Congress, the panel effec- 
tively unbuckled the agency’s collar. 

In a sense, the debate had beenaca- 
detnic for some time. The a men d m ent, 
passed with great flourish In 1974 as 
Congress tried to reclaim authority in 
foreign affairs and over intelligence 
abuses, had required the White House 
to give "timely” notice of covert 
operations. Because there was some 
question about whether “timely^ also 
meant "prior,” In 1977. it was dis- 
closed last week, the Cartm- Admlob- 
tradon sought, and goLa 
partment opinion supporting its view 
that timely meant after the fact. 

Nevertheless, the Administration 
and its friends on Capitol HiU argued 
that Hugbes-Ryan, under which eight 
committees with more 
ftian 200 members could have been 
briefed on covert acts, sbackeled the 
agency. <A recent study reveale d that 
in practice' only 46 members were 
briefed.) The measure the House com- 
mittee approved last week does not 
abolish briefings. However, only the 
select intelligence committees of both 
houses would be privy to them, ami in 
■•extraordinary* circumtances affect- 
ing the “national interest” or protect- 
ing agents’ safety, the requirement 
could be waived. 


Maine Indian 
Claim Progresses 


Administration, citing technical 
grounds, decided that a third was un- 
warranted — at least for now. 

Unlike the case of possible cam- 
paign fund violations by the Carter 
Warehouse, the President’s family 
business, during the 1976 campaign, or 
last year’s cocaine charges against 
Hamilton Jordan, which a grand jury 
is currently investigating. Attorney 
General Benjamin R. Civiietti an- 
nounced that charges of possible per- 
jury by G. William Miller, Secretary of 
the Treasury, were already under in- 
vestigation by the Justice Department 
when the Ethics in Government Act 
was passed in 1978. But Mr. Civiietti 
added that be doubted that "specific 
information sufficient to trigger the 
act has been developed”; a grand jury 
was now at work, he said. 

A Congressional call for a special 
prosecutor under the act had gone out 
after January's Securities and Ex- 
change Commission report that during 
Mr. Miller’s tenure as chairman of the 
multinational corporation, its Bell 
Helicopter division spent $5.4 million 
abroad to increase its sales, and 
$800,000 at home to entertain Pentagon 
officials. It is not likely to die down, 
especially during an election year. 
Senator William Proxmire, the Wis- 
consin Democrat who led last month’s 
Senate Banking Committee hearings 
on the S.E.C. report, said last week he 
was disappointed that there would not 
be an special prosecutor in the Miller 
case. The Republicans’ Senator Rob- 
ert Dole, said his staff was reviewing 
the act to see if the issue could be 
pressed further. 


The largest of 14 Indian land claims 
brought In recent years in the Eastern 

half of the country —that of the Passa- 
maquoddy and Penobscot tribes to the 

northern two-thirds of Maine and H 
billion in trespass fees — looks close to 
settlement. Ami while the terms of the 
"agreement in principle” reached by 
tribal and state officials last week are 

less staggering than the claim, the y’re 

not $24 and a string of beads. The two 

tribes would receive a $27 million trust 

fund, $57.4 million more to buy 3 00,000 
forest acres, and same autonomy from 
local laws. 

Passamaquody officials and state 
negotiators were optimistic that the 
settlement would be approved by the 
Maine Legislature. So were P enobs cot 
leaders. But they were also worried. 
The. 1,400-member- PenObscot- Nation 
voted on it yesterday, and when file 
ballots are tallied the count is ex- 
pected to be close. After centuries of 
often open hostility, “there Is still that 
mistrust,” said Timothy Love, deputy 
tribal administrator. And then there Is 
Congress. It agreed two years ago to 

bear the fall costs of a settlement, but 

committed the Government to only the 
trust fund, and $10 million to buy 
• 100.000 acres. 

The Maine case, like many others, is 
the result of the rediscovery by tribal 
lawyers of the Indian Non-Intercourse 
Act of 1790, which held that all transac- 
tions involving Indians must be rati- 
fied by Congress. A 1794 treaty, in 
which the Passamaquoddy gave up al- 
most all its land In exchange for noth- 
ing, was not. 

Western cl aims have proliferated as 
well. A decision on the proper recom- 
pense to the Sioux Nation for seven 
milli on acres Congress simply took 
from a reservation in South Dakota’s 
Black Hills in 1877 is before the United 
States Supreme Court now. 


Slayer of 33 
Gets Chair 


By his own admission — be con- 
fessed three times — John Wayne 
Gacy set one of the country’s more 
gruesome records by sexually molest- 
ing and then murdering 33 boys and 
young men. 

Thus the question before a jury in 
Chicago was not whether Mr. Gacy 
had committed his crimes, but 
whether be was aware of and responsi- 
ble for them, and so could be found 
guilty. Last week, unswayed by de- 
fense arguments that the twice-di- 
vorced building contractor was men- 
tally ill. The jurors decided he was 
mentally competent, and, in a second 
session, sentenced Mr. Gacy to death 
in the electric chair. 

The seven men and five women on 
the panel, selected from rural Win- 
nebago County rather than from the 
city and suburbs because of the pub- 
licity given the case, also convicted 
Mr. Gacy of deviate sexual assault on 
a minor. It was the disappearance of 
the youth in that case more than two 
years ago that led to Mr. Gacy's arrest 
and the discovery of 28 bodies in shal- 
low graves in the crawl space under 
his home. Another was found under his 
garage, and four more in the nearby 
Des Plaines River. 

The decision on the charge took less 
than two hours, on the sentence, two 
hours and 15 minutes. Judge Louis B. 
Garippo set Mr. Gacy’s execution date 
for June 2, pending the automatic ap- 
peal state law requires. Mr. Gacy has 
now become the 13th person on Illinois* 
death row; there have been no execu- 
tions since 1962. 


The debate on whether Central Intel- 
ligence Agency ought be unleashed 
may continue, but as a House Foreign 
Affairs Committee vote last week 
demonstrated. Congressional senti- 
ment for less restraint on C.I.A. opera- 
tions is so strong, the controversy will 
be mostly academic. 

In revising, as expected, the so- 


Carolhie Rand Herron 
and Dante! Lewis 


A Correction 

An article on the Massachusetts pri- 
mary results in the March 9 Week in Re- 
view incorrectly described voting proce- 
dures in Illinois. Cross-over voting is per- 
mitted in Illinois. 


Two Key Governors Have 


Declined to Lend Their OpeoSm*! 


Has Ford 
Waited T oo 

Long to Run 
For Real? 


By ADAM CLYMER 


WASHINGTON— The man in the blue sweatersat 
in the office overiookfog the Thund^ird G^i 
course, and asked a visitor, "Do you sense, in your 
realistic, objective way, any real Uamt 
lot of people for Jerry Ford to be 
discussed what polls showed and what poUticfans 
said, and then former President GeraldR.J Ford de- 
fined iris situation: “The problem is whether this 
urging comes from good people, good Wends, ina 
limited sense, or whether it is truly broad-based. 
Now, I have no way of being certatov*ich- _ 

In the two weeks since an account of that inter- 
view, with its assertion that former Gov. Ronald 
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AE^/ Harris Poll found he President C^- 

ter as soundly as Mr. Carter would defeatMr- Rea- 
gan. Then a New York Hmes/CBS News M oJRe- 
puhiican voters in Florida found nearly one in three 
r^r - . i tu aiutftap candidate than 


publican voters in Florida found nearly cme m 
believed Mr. Ford would be abetter candidate than 

anyone already ‘in the field. 

1, — vi.M. iiwuioh the nm-Ford Broun came most 


nyoneaueaay mine new*. • 

Moreover, though the pro-Ford grotgc^most 
heavily from supporters of candidates other man Mr . 
Reagan, it did suggest Mr.-Ford could also win away 
someof the CaHfondan’s. Evenmore important, that 
MmsfhiiMirv ms mainstream Republican, a 
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Ford constituency was mainstream Republican^ a 
little younger the Florida electorate as a whole, 
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Land of Lincoln 



By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


CHICAGO — Finally, it fa time tor the Illinois pri- 
mary. Since the Presidential season began, politi- 
cians and pundits have been pointing toward this 
state as crucial, critical, pivotal — a torrent of 
cliches that mean "damn important," in the words of 
one Carter aide. 

On the Democratic side, Illinois fa the first neutral 
battleground after preliminary skirmishes in New 
England, Senator Edward M. Kennedy’s home turf, 
and the Deep South, President Carter’s base. The 
Senator lost three of the four contests to supposedly 
friendly territory. That makes it even more impera- 
tive that he do well in a state that combines all the 
elements of the traditional Democratic coalition: 
trade unionists and white ethnics, Jews and blacks, 
urban middle class and senior citizens. 

On the Republican side, the dwindling field in- 
cludes two Illinois Congressmen, John B. Anderson 
mid Philip Crane, plus one native son, Ronald Rea- 
gan. Mr. Anderson said recently that he could have 
"no excuses” for not doing well here. But the contest 
Is probably most vital for the lone outlaztder, George 
Busb, who is running third in all the polls and threat- 
ens to disappear as an important contender. 

The stgni fiance of Illinois comes partly from its 
size. With more than 11 million residents it is the fifth 
largest state, and will account for the largest dele- 
gate blocs, 102 Republican and 177 Democratic, se- 
lected thus far. It also has an uncanny reputation as 
a bellwether state, one which has voted for the win- 
ner in every Presidential election since 1920, with the 
lone exception of 1976. Then, Gerald R. Ford barely 
edged Jimmy Carter here. 

Moreover, Illinois always seems to have a role to 
play in Presidential politics. The “Land of Lincoln” 
is on its license plates, and the stain of 1968’s “Battle 
of Chicago” on its recent political history. Gov. Adlai 
E. Stevenson twice won the Democratic Presidential 
nomination In the 1950’s, and in 1960, disputed Illinois 
votes won the Presidency for John F. Kennedy. 

Today, the Land of Lincoln Is really three states: 
Chicago, the democratic stronghold; Downstate, 
which votes heavily Republican; and the emerging 
polity of “Volatila,” the Chicago suburbs and sur- 
rounding “collar counties,” home of this year’s new- 
est political star, the volatile voter. 

There are two symbols of the change. One is the old. 
Loop, the elevated .train system that rumbles 
through downtown Chicago, casting a grimy shadow 
over the central city. The other fa O’Hare Interna- 
tional Airport, the busiest to the country, shiny and 
plastic, the center of a boom in smokeless, white-col- 
lar industry and homogenized suburbs. 

Chicago, which accounts for three of every five 
Democratic votes, fa not only Sandburg’s city of 
“broad shoulders.” It also has broad boulevards and 


tall buildings, chic shops and glittering hotels. But ail 
that flash distracts from the neighborhoods that are 
the city’s true heart. “Chicago fa a workaday city,” 
said William C. McCready, study director for the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. “It’s not as fiakey 
as California, and not as cosmopolitan as New York. 
It’s much more down home. Chicago is very proud 
that it’s not a weird town.” It also fa an ethnic town. 
One can travel anywhere to Europe and meet some- 
one who has “a cousin in Chicago.” As David Roth, 
an ethnic affairs expert for the American Jewish 
Committee, put It: “If you think of New York as 
being very Jewish, Italian and black, it’s important 
to think of this city as very Polish, Slavic ami black.” 
But patterns are changing. On Division Street, 
once known as “Polish Broadway,” the signs are in 
Spanish. Blacks on the South Side worship to former 
synagogues. These changes have affected one of the 
manmade wonders of the Western world, the Chicago 
Democratic machine of the late Richard Daley. It fa 
still capable of turning out upwards of 300,000 votes 
and delivering services to its loyalists. “For many 
people,” said one ward boss in a Polish neighbor- 
hood, "getting a pothole fixed is more important than 
Soviet troops to Iran.” 


But the Machine Has Lost Its Clout 

Every year, however, the organization has less 
hold on the loyalties of itstroops. “The immigrants,” 
says Mr. McCready. “defined their self-interest very 
close to home and hearth. The next couple of genera- 
tions are more mobile, they are more involved In na- 
tional and ideological issues, they have more money 
and more opportunity to set set their own agenda.” 
Mayor Jane Byrne, who demonstrated the machine 's 
vulnerability by her victory last year, put this issue 
this way: “The best prednet captain today is the TV 
set. It gets into every home. ” 

Driving west or south, the sweep of rolling farm 
country fiiat produces the largest crops of soybeans 
and corn to the counLry ( is not far away. It isn’t long 

before the car radio fa carrying updates on dally hog 
prices. Downstate is also punctuated with Industrial 
centers like Peoria and Rockford, unionized and 
prosperous towns where workers make $25,000 a year 
and live comfortable, middle-class lives. ' ■ 

“The better job we do,” said one union leader in 
Peoria last week, “the more Republicans we make.” 
Outside these cities, in the smaller market towns 
scattered across the prairie, the spirit of conserva- 
tive, Midwestern, Republicanism thrives. The one 
exception is the extreme lower tip of the state, where 
mining fa a principal industry and proximity to the 
old South has left a Democratic legacy. • 

The new Illinois fa a place such as Hoffman Es- 
tates, an adolescent suburb west of O’Hare, where 
the local Roman Catholic parish sponsors ^’home- 
coming” masses to draw the faithful b$ck_A Lenten 
mass was held recently to tite homeof Richard and 
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... thave they ail gone? . . ." 
i arid places far to the North- 
i and rearranged by life and circumstances. 

* — ithey\>e all gone. 

• —from “Home" by Samm-Art Williams s 

143-year history, the Negro Ensemble Company has 
\ more than 100 new plays, representing a vari- 


thrust of the company’s most enduring 

*o» ana j^Tthearea aiP naturalistic family plays —with tightly 
the gag* ^ relationships, parents and offspring faring adver- 
“» by the chm,J*fcB£her. Within these households, there isa diversity. 

motherless, others are' matriarchal. Some are 
' ww .5uch Ban £HKi compact groups, others are extended families 
•*s banner (QOi^geher&tloassfaeZtered under a single roof. 

* ■? to now, most . of these plays have had one strong ele- 

*-*Ong Sfe“ coo®* 011 rr besides the feet that they were written 


itegy hastobeJuJ* dramatists. From Lome Elder 3d*s ‘'Ceremonies 
ependon gettinoS^-Old Men” in 1989, through Joseph A. Walker's “The 


'/'.Leslie Lee’s "The First Breeze of Summer’ 1 
■Nevis Mountain Dew,'* the 


kDderson's star " 4 "' , “ *~”i 

pn camp tD^«3- s otost Articulate playwrights have been principally 
t sot been with people in Northern cities. The main charac- 

»oently toS™ -11 " 


tens or their parents have been transplanted from other re- 
gions, from the South or in the case of "Nevis Mountain 
Dew," from the Caribbean. Occasionally, these and other 
playwrights have written about the South— as In last year's 
N.E.C. production of Gus Edwards’s "Old Phantoms." Out- 
side the N.E.C. there have been isolated examples such as 
• Alice Childress's "Wedding Band" and Ray Aranha’s "Hie 
.Estate." 

However, in recent years most of the better-known black 
writers at the N.E.C. and elsewhere (Lorraine Hansberry, 
Ed BulUns, Richard Wesley, Charles Gordoae, Ntozake 
Shange, among others) have primarily focused their atten- 
tion on problems in the urban North. The reason for this con- 
cern has something to do with the potency of the subject mat- 
ter, but it may be as basic as the fact that most of these play- 
wrights are themselves products of the North, drawing from 
their own background and experience. 

In contrast, Samm-Art Williams's "Home," which has, 
■ happily, returned to die N.E.C. and is scheduled to move to 
Broadway this spring, begins and ends in the South — in 
North Carolina, the birthplace of the author. During the play, 
we see Mr. WUUams's hero, Cephus Miles, assaulted by the 
city, but the point of the evening Is in the title. Only by going 
home to Crass- Roads, N.C.', can Cephus And himself and 
achieve an equilibrium. For him, the city is an out-of-control 
roller coaster. The play Is a love letter to the land, to farming 
as a way of life, to the farmer as a figure of some nobility. 
“The River Niger” deals with urban combat. "Home" deals 
with pastoral peacefulness. 

Cephus, who is given a heartwarming performance by 

Charles Brown, enjoys working with his hands in the pungent 
earth. A contented man, he would like nothing better than to’ 
spend his days on the family farm, plowing, planting, har- 
vesting, swapping stories' with his friends and eating pecan 
pies baked by bis childhood sweetheart, Patti Mae Wells. 
Cross Roads is a small, sleepy town on the banks of the White 
Stocking River, the scene of so many frolics and fish fries, Do 
you want to know how to skin a catfish? Ask Cephus Miles. 
“It takes talent!" he says. “You use wire pliers." 

But thing s happen. Cephus’s world falls apart. His Uncle 
Lewis and Gramps, his companions in the tobacco fields, die, 
and he becomes a one-man family, living on memories of de- 
parted relatives. Patti Mae, as an upwardly mobile young 
woman, goes away to college and marries an attorney. The 
war in Vietnam begins and Cephus is drafted. Unlike his 
friends, he decides not to serve — largely on principle but 
also because someone is needed to tin the soil. 

For five years he is Imprisoned and scorned as a draft 
dodger. Upon his release, with his farm lost for taxes, he ven- 
tures North to a "very very large American city,” and his 
initial euphoria Is replaced almost immediately by disillu- 
sionment. Cephus sinks fast. Unlike Russell B. Parker, the 
barber in "Ceremonies in Dark Old Men," and Johnny Wil- 
liams, the would-be poet in “The River Niger” (both patriar- 
chal roles created by the N.E.C. 's artistic director Douglas 
Turner Ward), Cephus has no survival power in the city. It 
-saps his energy as well as his manhood. He becomes a drifter 
and is rescued only by returning to Cross Roads. 



Bert Andrews 


Michele Shay, Charles Brown and 
L. Scott Caldwell in “Home” — “flawless” 

During his period of dereliction, changes have taken 
place. Events have passed him by. Integration has come to 
Cross Roads. It is as if he is awakening after a long hiberna- 
tion. Although the play deals at least passingly with racism 
and the war in Vietnam, it never loses its sense of humor, and 
it never forgets that its central subject is renewal. “Ceremo- 
nies'* and “River Niger" had tragic endings. With Cephus 
born again, "Home" sends us out of the theater with a smile. 

The resolution of “Home” may strike some cynical thea- 
tergoers as sentimental. Actually, it is quite credible and 
reasonable given the nature of the hero, a character who is as 
ingenuous and as appealing as a modern Tom Sawyer. Mr. 
Williams’s literary antecedents are American folklorists, 
such as Vachel Lindsay and Mark Twain. In common with 
Lindsay, be seems to have a tympanic Up on his pen; one can 
keep time to his word-music, to the rolling cascade of lan- 
guage, as in "catfish stew, corn fritters, potato pone, fresh 
cold buttermilk" or the onomatopoeic "Roll. Roll. The sub- 


way rolls. Take it to the city. Take it to the city.” 

With Twain, Mr. Williams shares a love of the tall tale 
and a gift for cracker-barrel comedy. Sitting in his split 
rocking chair, Cephus spins stories about his boyhood 
friends. He tells us how One Arm Ike lost his limb while 
trying to steal Sydney Joe Murphy's hog, how Cephus and 
his mates shot craps in the white folks’ section of the ceme- 
tery because that's where the nice flat cement vaults were. 
He tells us how Hard Headed Herbert fell asleep under the 
tires of a 14-wheel truck loaded with logs and when they dug 
him (Hit, "his head had burnt two of the tires on the truck and 

he didn't have a scratch." • . . . . „ 

Outwardly, me pmy is regional and ethnic, but actually 

there is a universality in Cephus’s odyssey. Mr. W i lliams has 
something important to say about man's drive to be ambi- 
tious. Why should a Cephus go to a Big City? Just as some 
people are city dwellers, others are “children of the land." 
Cephas's return is not so much a retreat as a coming to terms 
with his origins and his needs. He finds fulfillment as a farm- 
er. Without even knowing the word, Cephus is an environ- 
mentalist. Back home in Cross Roads, he immediately 
begins reclaiming the land, and soon he Is harvesting his 
crops. For him, the Promised Land is not up North but 
deeded in his birthright. Throughout the play, “Sweet" Ce- 
phus has had a measure of skepticism about religion. When 
bis luck curdles, he decides that God has deserted him and 
gone to Miami on vacation. 

Seeing “Home" a second time is an equally pleasurable 
experience. One is even more conscious of the rich .low of 
local language, the poetic and celebratory qualities of the 
play. Waves of recognition and affection flow between the 
audience (whites as well as blacks) and the actors, if any- 
thing, the performances have become even more embracing 
and expansive. Overflowing with charm, Charles Brown’s 
Cephus makes the stage his home. Tucking in an errant shirt- 
tail, pretending to swat mosquitoes as “big as turkeys," 
trying to impress an urban woman with his city manners, he 
moves effortlessly from South to North, from adolescence to 
adulthood. 

L. Scott Caldwell and Michele Shay play the myriad 
women and some of the men and boys in his life. Miss Cald- 
well appears and reappears as his bucolic Beatrice, Pattie 
Mae Wells, and is also a nosey rustic and a sanctimonious 
salvation sister. Miss Shay offers an encyclopedia of charac- 
ters — a tempting Mephistophelean voice of the city, a snob- 
bish social worker, a falling-down wino, a bus driver and bar- 
tender and One Arm Ike's curious stepson. 

The production Is as smooth as it Is spare — a few plat- 
forms and boxes, a rocking chair, occasional changes of hats 
and scarves to demote switches in characters. When the play 
first opened In December, the direction was credited to Dean 
Irby. Now the program reads “directed by Douglas Turner 
Ward (originated by Dean Irby),” which is a somewhat cum- 
bersome way of indicating that Mr. Ward took over the pro- 
duction during rehearsals. Direction and performance are 
inseparable from the script. Flawlessly executed and brim- 
ming with humanity, “Home" is unquestionably a high point 
of this theatrical season. 
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assionate Man Behind ‘Best Boy’ 


-- - r wr. rort*- 


tr. Ford som^JWiree yearo ago^ a filmmaker 
ite tl 

between Ms cousin Phffiy — mentally 

nd New vS* 5 ?* retarded since birth and then 
? "! „ J“ u nearing the age of 50-- should 
-J <fo igfe morB independent in jxepara- 
the eventuality of hia jwreats'. 
[try, and thetiMa -Except torahimtortanate two- 
A And look silly. Bui experienced in j an . insdMon, 
HW/and kept ^^jq^bmiyaiiyed. withraparlapd.- 
-For someone (hefcEfodMng hoijie -**- and,' , as~ 
U that Mr. Cane Wohi wab later to state, “I began to 
,■ Reagan cannot tej»r;adwt wpuld happen to Pbiny 
Ford retains au^hhtpepents were gope, so I spoke 
►Olltic&l thmMng a^ijwm and with his sister Frances 
titles may balancete-ft; . : and although this idea was . 
• difficult for 'them; to, deal with, 

feaUzed that for Phllly's sake as 
b thedr ownpeaceofmind, some- 
jeeded tobe done." . -- . 

Void's concern was not the mak- 

:• •' V • A.afilmbuta desire to help Philly; 

JJTOS BTlU tilcBoy, " thefilm that resulted, not 

_~-~dbj*micles but perpetuates this 

inship. "Our being aroimd pro- 
sense of security for him/* the 
r-bld Mr. Void - said the other 
4Tbe crew "and warmthurf the 
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. We were there for all the impor- 
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r . example, before he goes to 
tor the first time. I'm sittinghn 
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the bus tomorrow. Ira's going 
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The Reggae Rhythm 
Comes to Broadway 


By ROBERT PALMER 


Cousin Phiily and Aunt Pearl in “Best Boy” — “She had the courage to let Philly go. 



Sendee® 



s" fim-publlc screening at 
-onto Film Festival, enthusiastic 
response ensured the film’s 

visibility in theaters. 

beers that began in Canada and 
u again last October at the New 
Film Festival validated Mr. 

gizial decision to record, ex- 
^ share Phllly’s story. “Best 
/shot on 30 occasft»8 during a 
W period, traces Phllly's 
pment as well as Ms shifting 
to his family: Although it 
, , itar y with no zsiieafsals, 

f scenes pr retakes, it is alsoa 
itic story, recounted - with ino- 
by one of its pautlcftjaiits. 

K “ is less a- study of a re- 
- — and 


vat mr. vvocj umiuw 
Spine," which allows a story to be 
points to be made. “It 
r*h° iS the classic story of a young 
the throes ef trying to leave 
a this c ase he is 52 and 


mentally retarded," Mr. Vohl offered 
. simply. And the experience of watching 
the film is in effect more uplifting than 
depressing, as the characters manifest 
their courage and generosity to the 
camera, and learn to cope with — or 
'gtruggfe. to overcome — their Interde- 
pendence. . - 

Mr. Wohl in feet became more of a 
“director” of Phllly's life in general 
than of the film in particular, for his 
shaping was of wide-ranging events 
rather than framed scenes. The family 
appreciated this feet and, grew com- 
fortable with the camera because it 
was a means. toward developing Pfail- 
ly*s potential: "The thought that I 
might be able to do something for 
Philly that could alleviate the situation 
■— this was so important that any 
thought of a ftbn was completely sec- 
ondary to wanting to help PiriDy,” Mr. 
Wohl declared emphatically . 

' "There were certain occasions when 
I would get ‘directoritis’ and try to 
make something happen, or steer it a 
certain way. They always failed miser- 
ably, immediately — and fortunately,**' 
the New Yoik-bom ffirector acknowl- 
edged with a wry smile. 

A vivid example occurred with the 
death of PWUy’s father. "I knew there 
would have to he some kind of scene 
when my Uncle Max died. That's when 
X- felt tiie strongest iflcbotomy between 



er. I felt kind of g h oulish. I said to 
Frances with great trepidation,^ ^1 hope 
vou understand that I would really like 
£2 need to film the funeral/ » Phllly’s 
si tf gr proved sympathetic, asking only 
that Mr. Vohl and his crew film the 
cemetery rather than the chapel. They 
therefore left the chapel early in order 
to act to the cemetery ahead of theft*- 

S^rartege— but they got lost. "We 
oat there just as the funeral ended! It 
. just wasn’t meant to happen*” be 

shsigged- . 

"Best Boy" reveals PWUy s warmth 
and liveliness, especially in his trip to 
the zoo his introduction to school 
(an occupational day center), and — in 


one of the film's most poignant scenes 
—Ms visit backstage with Zero Mostel 
after a performance of “Fiddler on the 
Roof.** 

This narrative documentary also dis- 
plays the quiet resistance of Max who 
decides to undergo cataract surgery — 
for both eyes. "Can you imagine being 
80 years dd and going into the hospital 
for voluntary surgery!" Mr. Wohl ex- 
claimed. “He couldn't stand the idea 
that be couldn’t read a newspaper or 
watch television." When he returns 
from the hospital, the film captures an 
indescrlbahty moving moment as the 
otherwise taciturn Max confesses to 
Pearl that be missed her. (He did not 
know he was on camera, Mr. Wohl ad- 
mitted. “Because oThis eyes, he didn't 
know we were there till he sensed the 
ascropboae and asked, 'What's 
that?’") 

And Pearl — the patient, resigned, 
protective, slightly jealous Jewish 
mother — is quietly celebrated by the 
film. After Max's death, Mr. Wohl 
moves from behind the camera to the 
for eground, where he urges the 78- 
yeaixtfd Pearl to consider separation 
from Philly. He has found a home 
where Pttflly could continue to function 
even if his mother died, and stresses 
that the separation should be gradual 
— as opposed to the rupture of his sud- 
denly being left alone. “I didn’t want to 
be the one to tell Pearl," her nephew 
confessed, "but there was nobody else. 
It had to be me. ... I had set myself up 
ds the defender of Phllly's rights to he 
an Independent person." 

Mr. Void's prescience is especially 
palpable today, for Pearl died in Feb- 
ruary. Fortunately. Philly was already 
living in bis new borne, a group resi- 
dence established specifically for him 
and his peers by the Association for the 
Help of Retarded Children (New York 
City Chapter), iince Mr. Wdhl had 
been speaking for. Philly all the time, 
he wanted to say something about 
Pearl at her funeral: “! tried to say she 
had a special kind of courage — letting 
go— the most courageous thing a par- 


ent can really do. She had lost everyone 
— her husband, another son (from can- 
cer a few years earlier) — and had the 
courage to let PhUUy go. 

Before her death, however. Pearl 
had the opportunity to see the film. 
“Best Boy" was screened for her, 
Philly and Frances. Mr. Wohl recalled, 
“Pearl kept saying, ‘It’s all true.' 
Philly pointed to the screen — ‘Philly! 
Max!’ — he loved seeing his father 
again. At the end, everybody was 
crying except Philly, the only smart 
one: He was laughing." 

- The family then attended the New 
York Film Festival screening in Sep- 
tember at Alice TuDy Hall. As the film 
ended, the lights went up, revealing 
Philly and Pearl in the box: “On both 
days, the audience stood up and 
cheered for about three minutes," Mr. 
Wohl recalled with elation. "And there 
was Philly, running around signing au- 
tographs, and saying, ‘I’m the best 
boy.’ *' 

Fame and awards quickly ensued, 
most notably the D.W. Griffith Award 
for "The Most Human and Moving 
Film of the Year” from the National 
Board of Review /Films in Review 
Magazine. During the star-studded 
ceremony at Luchow’s In February, 
Mr. Wohl was himself moved in accept- 
ing the honor from silent-film star 
Blanche Sweet. “It was amusing and 
terrific to be sitting at a table with peo- 
ple like Richard Gere, John Schiesing- 
er, Myrna Loy and Sidney Lumet. To 
have recognition from those people is 
very important. I'm not sure why, but 
it's very important,” he added with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

He Is also gratified by the feet that 
Philly “seems to be getting brighter" 
and that the film has led many rela- 
tives of retarded people “out of the 
closet," eager to share their experi- 
ences. There are approximately 6-mil- 
lion mentally refolded people in the 
United States, and seme of their fami- 
lies have been extremely vocal about 
Mr. Wohl’s sensitive -film and its ad- 
mirable absence of an axe to grind. 


R eggae, Jamaica’s steamy, 
melodic, rfaythmlcally-dis- 
tinctive popular music, has 
attracted some powerful ad- 
herents since it came bursting 
■out of the XSngsfoQ alums more than a 
decade ago. The Rolling Stones have 
recorded reggae tunes and signed the 
reggae singer Peter Tosh to their 
record label, and much of England’s 
new-wave rock has taken on a distinct 
reggae tinge. Bob Mariey and the Wall- 
ers, Jamaica's best-known reggae 
band, have filled Madison Square Gar- 
den and placed recordings in the Top 
20. But despite all this, mist Americans 
know reggae only as a nameless, 
springy rhythm they hear from time to 
time in the music of their favorite per- 
formers. Compared to rock or disco, 
reggae is still a cult phenomenon. 

The producers of the musical “Reg- 
gae," which opens Thursday at the 
Biltmore Theater, hope to change all 
that. Michael Butler, whose first 
Broadway production was “Hair” in 
1966, has devoted most of the past five 
years to putting the show together. 
There will be an experienced reggae 
band playing onstage. Some of the 
songs are the work of New York and 
Hollywood tunesmiths, but others were 
contributed by Max Romeo and Ras 
Karbi, authentic reggae composers 
and musicians. 

The story, naturally enough, is set in 
Jamaica. It concerns an internation- 
ally successful pop star named Faith, 
played by Ruth Cooke, the current Miss 
Jamaica U.5.A. who is making her 
Broadway debut. Faith returns to her 
native Jamaica and is reunited with 
her childhood sweetheart, played fay 
Philip Michael Thomas, who happens 
to be a marijuana farmer. This associ- 
ation leads Faith into the world of Ras- 
tafarianism, a philosophy which grew 
out of the teachings of the 19th-century 
Jamaican black nationalist Marcus 
Garvey who held that only by returning 
to Africa can black people achieve true 
freedom and dignity. In recent years, 
this essentially political viewpoint has 
become the basis of a visionary religion 
whose followers believe in the divinity 
of the late Ethiopian Emperor Haile 
Selassie, see their struggle against 
political and economic repression as a 
kind of Old Testament metaphor, eat 
no meat, refuse to cut their hair, and 
smoke enormous quantities of mari- 
juana or, as they call It, ganga, their 
"sacred herb." 

At least partly because of the in- 
volvement of Mr. Butler, it is tempting 
to look at this story as a kind of Third 
World “Hair," with the Rastafarians 
as naive hut essentially, noble hippie 
types, and Miss Cooke as a visitor who 
is changed by her encounter with them. 

The production numbers have about as 
much to do with authentic Rastafarian 
rituals as those in “Hair" had to do 
with the actualities of life in a hippie 
commune; the material Is glamorized, 
as they say. “Hair," of course, was car- 
ried along by its catchy score, and 
those responsible for “Reggae” have 
equally high hopes for their musical . 

Last week, Michael Kamen, the 
show’s 31-year-old musical director 
and arranger, whose credits include 
musical direction tor David Bowie and 
arrangements for Pink Floyd as well as 
ballets and film scores, was pacing a 
small Chelsea rehearsal studio, listen- 
ing to a reggae band he's assembled 
run over tunes from the show. With two 
former members of the pioneering 
Jamaican band the Skat&lites, an inci- 


sive rhythm guitarist who in classic 
reggae fashion calls himself Vision, 
and a drummer who has worked with 
Jimmy Cliff and other reggae stars, the 
group is accomplished and idiomatic. 
But most of the musicians had never 
worked with a cast of 25 singers and 
dancers before, and Mr. Kamen, who’d 
been playing piano at the cast^re- 
hearsal all afternoon, was trying to get 
them ready for the experience. ' ™ 

“2 went down to Jamaica around 
1970," he explained, practically shout- 
ing to be heard over the organ, two 
electric guitars, electric bass, drums, 
percussion, and horns, “and was intro- 
duced to some reggae musicians as a 
member of a New York rock and roll 
band, which I was.. I was taken to a dub 
where this band was playing, they 
wheeled out a piano and announced me 
from die stage, so X went up to sit in. 
Every time I put my fingers down they 
were going up, and every time I put my 
fingers up they were going down, r was 
exactly 180-degrees out of phase with 
them, and I was totally baffled. 

"That fascinated me, so I went to 
Kingston, heard some more reggae, 
and met Lee Ferry [the celebrated reg- 
gae producer] and some other people 
before I returned to New York. I 
remember trying to get my band, the 
New York Rock Ensemble, to play 
some reggae tunes not long after chat; 
they thought I was crazy. But I kept lis- 
tening to the music. I suppose what at- 
tracted me to it is that it’s very melodic 
and at the same time it's hypnotic 
rhythmically, without sacrificing me- 
lodic interest or its own particular 
human texture." 

Mr. Butler strode into a- cast re- 
hearsal last week, and even in a room- 
fid of striktog-loddpg people be stood 
out. He is tall and lean, and he was 
wearing a checkered shirt, a vest, Cal- 
vin Klein jeans, knee-high leather 
boots, and a luxurious fur coat, which 
he immediately tossed into a corner. 
Throughout the run-through he sat 
watching intensely, scribbling notes, 
while the director, Glenda Dickerson, 
„ tightened up certain scenes. 

During a break, Mr. Butler traced 
the show’s long and convoluted odys- 
sey. “At one point 1 wanted to move to 
Jamaica and live there," he began, “so 
1 was receptive a little more than five 
years ago when I was given some reg- 
gae music to listen to. At the time 1 had 
decided I wasn’t going to do another 
thing until the 'Hair' movie was in pro- 
duction, but I kept listening to the 
music. First I loved the sound of It, blit 
then I started listening to the lyrics, 
and they were saying things that were 
interesting and important. The Rasta- 
farians may be a small, obscure group 
of people whose religion seems very ex- 
otic, but the problems they talk about 
are basically everyone's problems. 
They talk about the oppressor, which 
they call Babylon. Well, I don't know of 
a country in the world that isn’t suffer- 
ing under Babylon right now. I decided 
I wanted to put together a show that 
would stress this kind of universality. " 

Several of Mr. Butler’s associates 
from “Hair,” including Ben Vereen 
and Galt MacDermot, were involved in 
early work on the project. Then, after 
several false starts, Mr. Butler found 
his principal writer, Kendrew Las- 
ceUes, who had been one of the authors 
of the successful South African musical 
"Wait a Minim!” That show's director, 
Leon Gluckman, was hired to direct 
“Reggae," and Melvin Van Peebles' 
and Stafford Harrison were brought in 
to add to Mr. Lascelles’s basic book. 

Is Broadway ready for “Reggae,” 
the production and the music? 
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Once More Up Inflation Hill 


Just a Little More of the Same 


President Carter’s new and improved anti-inflation 
program* not much of either. Like the 
have so far failed, it aims to slow down inflation by 
SZS down economic activity. But tWs time, the 
President vows to produce the recession that he hoped 

torl Mr^Carter has asked the Federal Reserve Board 
to tighten credit further, using even higher interest 
ratesand more direct measures. He asked the Fed to 
curb the use of credit cards and “en^theMUons 
banks in a voluntary program of credit rratraint. 

lamoit can be 

that It comes so late in the day. 

not alone in expecting recession before now. I* hope 

* 

not enough. And the harmful recession hetovttesirauld 
in any case be shortened by a more s^ous eHort to 
hold down wages and, through them, prices. The Prrai- 
dent should be admired for refusing to turn to rigid, 
mandatory wage and price controls. But he sh^ddbe 
leading the country to something better than his 
system of voluntary guidelines. He is still deaf, for 
example, to the intriguing idea of using tax incentives 

to restrain wages. . .. 

Instead, Mr. Carter has yielded much too quickly 
to the demands of organized labor. He has kept his 
guideline approach — sadly (and laughably) adjusted 
for inflation. Instead of preaching for wage increases 
of no more than 7 percent, he will now urge an av erage 
of 8% percent and hire more clerics to check the com- 
plex arithmetic by which these limits have been rou- 
tinely violated. The higher target is surely realistic. 


But how will a mere call for national “discipline over- 
come the glaring inequity built into this approach?The 
guidelines may help to hold downtime wages 
nized workers. But those who belong to uruons wM 

package their contract gains in fnnge *2? 

cost-of-living adjustments and waltz merrily by the 
Government’s standards. Once understood, this unfair- 
ness will surely erode the restraint everywhere else. 


The new program’s brightest promise^ is i its com- 
mitment to a balanced Federal budget. That will not 
bring the price indexes tumbling down. It is largely a 
symbolic move to quell the tears of even ^eater infla- 
tion by showing that Government, at least, is serious 

about restraining spending. 

But the painful details of the new budget cuts are 
vet to come. So are the political battles that every one 
of them will inspire. The President contends ttat ba^ 
ance in fiscal 1981 requires trimming some $13 billion 
from his “prudent and responsible” budget of just 
seven weeks ago. This is a surprisingly low estimate. 
The Congressional Budget Office recently said that the 
deficit next year would be about $25 billion. 

In theory, the President’s strategy is sound. He 
wants to balance the budget, and by cuts alone, without 
new taxes. And he says he will cut every agency, in- 
cluding the most sacred cow, the Pentagon. That ap- 
proach at least has a better chance of succes s in Con- 
gress than one that would strike more nairowly. 

Modest though they are, none of these measures 
will help even in the long run if Mr. Carter's attention 
to them is as fleeting as in the past. This Administra- 
tion’s rhetoric on inflation has always exceeded its 
commitment. If it is serious at last, that may be the 
most important change in the nation's prospect. 


But at Long Last , a Gas Tax 


The advance reports about President Carter's anti- 
inflation program had us fearing the worst for energy. It 
sounded as though he would try to balance the budget 
with a new gasoline tax. Whatever that might do for infla- 
tion, it would jeopardize sound energy policy. But since it 
would also make cutting the budget much easier, we 
feared expediency. The gasoline tax Mr. Carter has, now,, 
imposed may turn out to be something different, involv- 
ing as much courage as expediency. However much of ei- 
ther cannot yet be told. But meanwhile, in energy terms, 
the country gains. 


For reasons that readers of this page may find us 
monotonous about, we believe a tax to discourage de- 
pendence on foreign oil is essential to America’s se- 
curity and economy. A country that imports $90 billion 

worth of petroleum a year puts its neck in a noose held 

by foreigners. In time, the nation can shift to other 
forms of energy. But for the next three to five years, 
the only relief is conservation. How should it be 
promoted? People will use less gasoline if it costs 
more. Make it cost more by imposing a fat Federal con- 
servation tax. 

Now, the President has proposed his tax. It starts 
out as an oil import fee which needs no Congressional 
action. It will mean a dime-a-gallon increase in the cost 
of gasoline, or revenues of $11 billion a year. A dime is 
not big enough; we still t h i nk a fully rebated tax of 50 
cents, or more, is necessary. Still, even a dime might 
reduce oil imports 3 percent. 

The import fee, unfortunately, requires a complex 
control system to exempt heating oil and to cover domestic 
gasoline. So Mr. Carter is asking Congress to eliminate the 
complexity with a direct tax to replace the Import fee. 


In the current overheated climate, there is a big 
problem with such a tax. It will increase inflation, lifting 
the Consumer Price Index half a point and pulling other 
prices along. The best remedy for that would be to rebate 
the money to the public in tax relief. That would retain 
the conservation effect of the tax and offset the inflation- 
ary effect. The worst remedy would be to use conserva- 
tion tax proceeds to balance the tradget. For one thing, 
that would taint a potent energy weapon. And it would fi- 
nance more Federal spending precisely when true disci- 
pline and deeper budget cuts are needed. One can fight 

inflationary fire with gasoline, but not by pouring it on the 

flames. 

The courageous aspect of Mr. Carter’s import fee 
and tax proposal lies in its sequence. Congress may 
cheer, duck or snipe. But by going first, alone, Mr. Carter 
makes the tax his responsibility. 

The expedient side of the equation depends on how 
the tax revenues are used. Mr. Carter says he won’t 
snatch them to balance the budget. At least he says he 
won’t unless he is forced to dip into a “margin for safe- 
ty.” Skepticism is in order here. Only days ago the Ad- 
ministration was talking about having to cut, not $13 bil- 
lion, but $20 billion or more out of the budget. Whose safe- 
ty? And how protected a margin? The public and Con- 
gress will have to post border guards. Mr. Carter has not 

left his words or his motives altogether dear. 

In the meantime, there is good news about energy. 
The President of the United States has, on his own, im- 
posed something that has long seemed merely wishful, 
that some politicians shudder even to talk about: a con- 
servation tax on gasoline. It went into effect at 12:01 yes- 
terday morning. At that moment, the noose around 
America's neck loosened a little. 


Sesquipedalia 


Our friends at The Wall Street Journal, ever vigi- 
lant for linguistic manifestations of bureaucratic ob- 
fuscation, recently pounced on this gem : reprioritiza- 
tion. Seven syllables and fully 16 letters. It is a worthy 
entrant in the Sesquipedalian Sweepstakes, nosing out, 
unprocessable, six syllables and 15 letters, as in fuel 
that must be thrown away. But even reprioritization 
probably can't make it to the semifinals. 

A couple of years ago, a commission on New York 
City finance gave the world decrementalization, seven 
syllables and 18 letters. And for the better part of a dec- 


ade, the practice of releasi n g mental patients to roam 
the streets of Manhattan has been known as deinstitu- 
tionalization, nine syllables and 22 letters. 

The longest word in the language according to the 
Oxford English Dictionary is not that old chestnut 
antidisestablish/nentarianism, twelve and 28, but 
floccinaucinihilipilificcilion. twelve and 29, which 
means, with a kind of poetic perversity, estimating 
something as worthless. Either way, the bureaucrats 
are still four syllables short. But give thdzn time. 
Reprioritization has barely begun. 


Bach or Rock? Let Congress Decide 


Should the Federal Communications Commission 
care if a radio station wants to switch from Bach to 
rock? The F.C.C. says no, but a Federal Appeals Court 
insists that it should. According to the court’s interpre- 
tation of the law, a diversity of programs is in the pub- 
lic interest even if that means forbidding stations to 
change their formats. 

The Supreme Court recently agreed to hear the 
case, a dispute that has long needed settling. But Con- 
gress would be a better forum than the courts for decid- 
ing which serves the public better, a closely regulated 
or a comparatively free radio marketplace. 

When Congress passed the Communications Act in 
1934, it considered the radio spectrum a limited re- 
source. Thus it empowered the F.C.C. to award fre- 
quencies, free of charge, in exchange for pledges by 
broadcasters that they would serve the “public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity." In a series of deci- 
sions starting in 1970, the appellate courts have con- 
strued the public interest to mean, among other things, 
promotion of program diversity. 

The F.C.C. — in recent years an advocate of dereg- 
ulation — disagrees. It argues that format decrees in- 
fringe on a broadcaster’s free speech. Such reviews 
also require subjective judgments about what makes a 
formal unique, and hew many listeners must protest 


to justify denying a station permission to change. 

The deregulation-minded commission has also 
made a larger point: the radio spectrum Is no longer a 
scarce resource. Forty-five years ago there were fewer 
than 600 radio stations; today there are more than 
8,600, including 2,700 created in the last decade. And 
there are more to come, as the F.C.C. weighs narrow- 
ing the space between assigned frequencies and letting 
FM stations send their signals into unserved areas. 

The Court of Appeals doesn’t share the commis- 
sion’s confidence that the marketplace can now be 
trusted to heed the programming interests of radio’s 
many audiences. We disagree. In any event, that is a 
judgment best left to legislators. More than the so- 
called "format doctrine" is ultimately at stake; the 
fairness and equal-time doctrines, with their freight of 
political significance, are also on the deregulators’ list 
of principles that the commission would dilute. 

Congress has had opportunities to come to grips 
with communications deregulation. A proposal by Rep- 
resentative Lionel Van Deerlin to rewrite the Com- 
munications Act has been stalled. Pressured alter- 


nately by broadcasters and public interest groups, Mr. 
Van Deerlin 's committee decided last year that rewrit- 


ing the law wasn’t worth the political trouble. Yet the 
law needs to be updated to match technological reality. 



a Solution;; 


Taxing 


T °lrfa March 7 editori^TheTimM 
advocated taxation of 
benefits. The rationale given tor this 
proposal is that benefits are over-in- 
dexed tor inflation because the Con- 
sumer Price Index gives too much 
weight to housing. Since the elderly 
are said to be overcompensated tor 
inflation, some excess should be re- 
couped. The recoupment would con- 
tribute to the reduction of inflationary 

pressures., Indeed it would. . 

I believe the proposal is misguided, 
tor a number of reasons. T o be gin 
with, elderly persons are affected by 
rising rents and mortgage interest and 
property taxes as they move from 
lamer to smaller quarters. If there is a 
component of the C.P.I. that has too 
much weight, it is the health compo- 
nent, since the elderly are covered by 
Medicare. In short* if The Times be- 
lieves that benefits are too high, the 
sensible remedy is to index benefits to 
a market basket of goods bought by 
the elderly. _ 

Such an adjustment would consti- 
tute a relative cut in benefits. This tea 
political improbability. However, the 
proposal to tax benefits is clearly an- 


Thte requires some expteMfioj* 

Benefits (roughly speaking) 
based on a worker’s earnings 

fldiSted for historical changes in 
calculate the primary insurance 





mimi 


adding the 


Tfl Tfl O 1 J ■ • . — U 

declining bealth^pairtfcetr 




of the next $9(M, Ito 
cent ofthe balance until 
taxable earnings 

retirement, the benefit * adjusted 

eressive benefit schedule, designed^ 

favor workers with lower 

records. In the same way that higher 

earners have been taxed in higher! ta- 

come tax brackets, so do 

benefits on a progressively dimiienizig 

scale, (Benefits tor persons ^ore* 

to only ftUr, since 


P< Tfce S i977 amendments 
the percent * 

benefits by lOpero^^iO.,* + . 

workers raring ^ im 
with very tow . earnings hfatoda ' 
escape this cut, but 

caned the maximum .tawroi © ’^ees 
face a reduction of ^percent * J 

group are the people ( wfao : ^ 

most affected by the proposal a* 
benefits. 

Taxing Social Security benefit 
duces the well-being of former m si* 

and higher-income workeM Yrithr 2 ^^ ^ w 

any way helping lower-incOme 
ere. This is not, inmy view, a 
social policy. . -yrj 

Director. 

NewYont ^ 
NewYmit, Marti^" * 




Look Where Europe 
Detects Cowardice! 


— 7 v-.- 

The Not-So-Liberal John Anderson -^£5 ^ 


To the Editor: 

According to your March 5 news 
analysis article "An Issue of U.S. 
Credibility,” Western leaders charac- 
terized the Administration's shift on 
the UJM. vote concerning Israel's set- 



To the Editor: _ . 

Like many New Yorkers, I constoer 
myself a liberal. Consequently, l am 
supporting Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy inthte year's Presidential cam- 
paign. Senator Kennedy, as any con- 
servative Republican will readily 
point out, has impeccable liberal 
credentials. 

Many of my fellow ■•liberals," how^ 
ever, Including, it seems, the editors of 
The Times, are leaning toward Repre- 
sentative John Anderson, whom they, 
view as a liberal without the supposed 
drawbacks of Senator Kennedy. Mr. 
Anderson does at times sound very lib- 
eral, but is he? Not according to hte 
record, which Shows him to be a mod- 
erate at best.. 

The well-respected "Almanac of 
American Politics” (1980 edition), 
which summarizes the careers, and 


:*• 


as building the B-l bomber; 
iqg tto time scheto tor 

sion controls. 

His position on isst^auch i^^^i^g =7; 
rights makes trim preferabfetol^T^Hs 
publican opponants. 


fft. 


-re rt a, ‘ 


Us recent surge to **** 

well to the left of Mr.. AriderSbh^i F* 

There is only one liberal to the 
Ted Kennedy. - VINCENT DEN 

New York, March!) 


Does 
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dement policy as •‘political coward- 
ice.” This accusation, coming as it 
does from European diplomats, calls 
for an examination of the concept of 
courage in current international af- 

■•-•■sr-- a--" 1 -- • • ■ •-•*** 1 

Condemning Israel In the U.NV 
chambers has never demanded touch' 
political courage, nor has it required 
any moral justification. On the other 
hand, certain political alternatives 
can be identified that may require a 
degree of courage. The following are a 

few examples: 

• Standing up against violations of 
international order in Afgha n ista n and 
Iran. 

• Refusing to sell weapon-related 
nuclear technology and huge quanti- 
ties of other armaments to radical, 
warlike states (e.g. Iraq). 

• Recognizing that at least some of 
the responsibility tor the Middle East 
conflict lies with the Arabs, therefore 
expressing disapproval of certain of 
their actions and positions as welL 

Very little in current European for- 
eign policy reflects the above alterna- 
tives. Instead, appeasement and ex- 
pediency have been its hallmarks. Bla- 
tant hostility toward Israel will, per- 
haps, help secure for the time being 
Arab oil mid gold , but it has nothing to 
do with courage. Hypocrisy and dou- 
ble-talk should not be allowed to ob- 
scure this sad fact. 

Yoash wiener 
• Cleveland, March 6, 1980 


Mr. Anderson is controve r sial atoong 
House Republicans but then points 
out: 

"This is not because be has strayed 
far from his party's position on eco- 
nomic issues. .... He is skeptical of 
most Great Society programs and has 
voted to trim them back. He does not 
have a good record according to organ- 
ized labor. He favors, deregulation of 
natural gas. Nor has he been against 
Republican foreign policy positions. 
For years be backed the Nixon and. 


The record -also 'idSsclGseS-that ^dur- 
ing the past four years Mr. Anderson 
voted for such conservative measures 


Tothe Editor: ^ 

Gerald Ford asks ufttobdjgglis 
Fntmlif Reagan camiot be e^rl,.. r-:° sst Ar- 
the fall because Reagan istodg;^ ^ i-rrtts: 
vative. This advice comesfraafc, » 

who, aa a totting Fresidert, is: sf 

gain the party nomination bf ^ ^ a rees:-** 
facin g that he was fully .vU ^rea: 

tive as Ronald Reagan and Mrt- 

on to be the first Incumbent 
bert Hoover to be defeated, *^ 6 ^ =**"■ 
touted at the hands f 

amateur like Jimmy Carter. ^ 

- Gerald Ford was nevertdecP 5®^: ‘‘Z 
any office other thaa Cong^^: 7“^^ 
representative tor tbe;upper-tf^*-- 
class, nationally foireto* 8 ® 0 *^^ 
trict of Grand Rapids. By a «E=* — ^ a ~ r ®“ 
cruel historical a c cidental 
FoMtpadelt to the'WSrtj^euk p 
tirfcHtehito adthenfici^s^BoP- ^7 ^ ^ 

flfachlB his advice realty wtotoSp*- 25s. S7 'fc® 5*r~ 

.. : . J -- . - . ' FREDERidCSTQs ^ ;:Ir. ?e 0: 

Jacksra Heights, N.Y.,Mar^J^ cf 

' ■ ' ’ 'IssCcsese ccr.frts- 


Outrage, Custom-Made 


.tzte r^nEirt. 


Oriental Wisdom- If » 

Uui-.SSe 3"; 


Tothe Editor; 

In Ms March 7 letter, "A Perversion 
of Sports Called the Olympics,” Ar- 
thur Howe Jr. makes a case for the . 
proposition that modern athletes, both 
Olympic and avowedly professional, 
eng?se ,n "a form of bodily and spirit- 
ual prostitution, profitable but as per- 
■ sonally destructive as the oldest pro- 
fession itself.” 

If so, are we not morally obligated, 
at the least, to apply the sanction of 
nonsupport across the board to sports* 
tor-profit? Does not our consideration 
of the use of selective sanctions, e.g. 
the boycott of the Moscow Olympics 
(which Mr. Howe implies are “profes- 
sional” in almost all but name), be- 
tray a readiness at other times to pros- 
titute our moral standards to (ques- 
tionable) political objectives? 

•‘Patriotism is the last refuge ” 

Roberts. Levy 
U pper Nyack, N.Y., March 9, 1980 


To the Editor: , ■ 

A tew of your readers migb£J? k ~; ^ • ’-•* 
been piqued by tbe Chinese chtor^ r . c „ 

• appearing on :fiie 

mounted by Mayor Koch in ^ ^ 

on yom: March 5 front page. “ ' fcreigr rises; 

The five characters: painted^sraef fategs ex- 
machine read pa sui ti bcef ; : -j: 

The Times prefers, bu sad dt wSp&alliaKs :s ; j- 
“Do not spit anywhere youpfeaff^ repns. 

Perhaps it’s lousy Chinese, kn 3 -^ bees grater jr 
tainly the -caUigraphy leaves 2 a CsLe ss 
to be desired, but tlw ^ Big^^ ^ 
could certainly heed the admttfsi! ^ 
and His Hozxn- would be 
to insist that the fl ve chaiacters® 3 : ‘ * 

tained on the two machines, ^ 
purchased for tbe city, presranafc,a y s — .‘rr ^ *; 
favorable credit terms, t durhfeaij^. " d 

“vacation.” ' .. :■ •• *** 

: Now New York will have « 

“big-character posters” on then r ' re £ rr --. sup. 

EdbiunhE.^ * 
Cranbury,N.J.,: 



■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■■ ■ — ■ . - , -S!hti Prta, 

The Danger of Underestimating Moscow’s Afghanistan 

— — ' — — —7— : — . 


To the Editor: 

On Feb. 28 The Times reported that 
George Kennan had told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee there 
was little evidence and a- very small 
likelihood that the Soviet Union In- 
tended to follow its move into Afghani- 
stan with an attempt to seize the oil 
fields of the Persian Gulf. WMle I do 
not question this assessment, I believe 
it would be salutary to draw attention 
to the Stalin Government's own state- 
ments on its designs in the Middle 
East, which should shed some light on 
the intervention In Afghanistan. 

Expre ss ions of Soviet intentions can 
be found in documents from the Ger- 
man Foreign Office archives on Ger- 
man-Soviet negotiations regarding the 
Middle East, conducted on tbe basis of 
the 1989 agreement between the Third 
Reich and the Soviet Union. These ne- 
gotiations served the purpose of coor- 
dinating the policy of the Soviet Union 
with the policy of the Tripartite Pact 
(Axis powers). 

A draft agreement between the 
states of the Axis Pact and the Soviet 
Union provided, among other things, 
in a secret protocol: "The Soviet 
Union declares that its territorial aspi- 
rations center south of the national 
territory of the Soviet Union in the -di- 
rection of the Indian Ocean.” On Nov. 
25, 1940, Schulenburg, the German 
Ambassador, reported on a conference 
with Molotov, who stated that "the 


Soviet Government is prepared to ac- 
cept the draft of the Four-Power Pact 
... provided that the area south of 
Batum and Baku in the general direc- 
tion of the Persian Gulf is recognized 
as the center of the aspirations of tbe- 
Soviet Union.” (Documents on Ger- 
man Foreign Policy 1918-1945, Depart- 
ment of State, pages 506, 714). 

At the end of World War II, the 
Soviet Union occupied the Azerbaijan 
region of Iran, which lies In the area of 
Soviet “aspirations.” Already before 
the invasion of Afghanistan, Soviet- 
supported intervention had been un- 
folding in southern Yemen as well as 
in Ethiopia and on the African shores 
facing the Arabian peninsula. 

. I certainly do not wish to advance 
any simplistic explanation for the 
Soviet decision to respond to the "call” 
of the Kabul authorities in terms 0 1 a 
master plan for domination and ex- 
pansion. It was no doubt prompted by 


a complex amalgam of pollcito£« 4®^ 






tioh with Moscow were most ptijW jjkfc I'-T 

factors weighed in the Kremlht^[ 


sion to Invade. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ : 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
targe volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished fetters. 




luuuiutvmie. ■-?» irA? **** Ur'-* 

But while no explanation 
pedicles in terms of a ' 

hegemony wfll do, it is dange^vjfc ^ 
account for the Afghan affair Pbb 4 " 

"defensive” effort to shore up to^ 
ing Communist regime in a cC > frpfc __ 
that in any evettt hadnot for gflb^ \ 
tions been in the sphere id Jhfwefc 
the European pow e rs and ottheV^ ?> ^ *^3sa*y 
ern alliance. GiDON GOi\ w^^er 

Leo Spitz Professor of Interna ^ W-L are 
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MenTfrom 

[ International - 
/waspuzzled. -* 

^ this 

jp ar-TTr 0 ^ orErk rY<mr industries that have 
* affects* ■ 1 & v ***^ ^ steel, textiles, 

sflts.’ Use, 


get-ti!l the spe- 

. _ protection against 

i competition, loan guarantees, 
falser' Goven »n«« grants. ITUs 

-tte agony and . raises 
2? nelpiito w^Vcee&e’s costs/' 


**kig Social 
atbev^T 


TWstonot.b'; 


Ipiiig 

I,,ctor 'KBtltut,„ 



^„ r bs simple,” ! said. “If 
our older industries die, haa- 
ihousaods of Americans i-wilfc 
And our balance ofpay- 
ranfiTer.?- 

_ nd wasn't convinced. “You 
[asslveonejnpioymentand poor 
of .payments because you 
clan. fa advance. - You could 
illy phase out declining iodus- 



„ — my |«w>b uiu warning uoos- 

the retraining and re-educating 
aiiSLr®* seb^^rs, providing funds for resettle- 
^ootrols. ^^tead ■ compensating - owners. 
^Position qq ^ yew could stimulate devei- 

J® makes hua '^hipmxxd^ng new tadustriesby 

even j 


New Vt^’-. 


. _ research, pr o vidix iglow- 

Karos and .encouraging effi- : 

g mergers/* He smiled. 

i, sUle you worry, abom 
Japanese stud, we’re al~ 
a gradual shift away 


from steel production. In 20 years, 
when South Korea will have a com- 
parative advantage over us in steel, 
well do laager be producing it. In- 
stead, we’ll have a ttonninnrit position 
in semi-conductors and audio and 
vtedo components/’ 

.“Central planning HJoe you're de- 
scribing wouldn’t work here," I 
argued. “Japan is a homogeneous cul- 
ture. We’re s melting pot of conflicting 


preferences and ideologies. We can’t 
plan/’ 

My friend’s anile turned to a scowl. 
He took out a piece of paper and began 
drawing several circles with little 
boxes In each. “Look here,’’ he said. 
“Each nation is a large conglomerate 
with many subskttaiy industries. 
Each nation-conglomerate is compet- 
ing in a world market that is growing 
more competitive all the time. Each 


PCS For d AVIV --The United States has 

— -sted the state of human, rights In 
the Editor: ind Argentina. The Soviet Union 

3*mld Ford ash a jomplatoed only about . -Chile, 
sudd Reagan c&^hasteen silent. - 
jfall because w'JCnlted States has troubled dlp- 
ttW-TIiisadvittSS® IfnStfBi* with Chile and Ar- 
' 10 ; as a Bitting p3al..The Soviet Union has broken 
bk the with Chile and maintains 4i 

to fag that he relationship, almost, that at 

» as Ronald Sa!* 411 ™ 1 ***** with Argentina. 
to be the first (nSE' te ti y ln 8 w become tbe great 
ft Ho^ to 

pad at the *■*? a 0001 ***&*&& 

^^^^^^^l^S^teshasfrozensaliiaof 
.^waia i-ord wa a to Argentina and Chile. The 
Wi omce . ? t * e ? union sent a military mission to 

&itina and welcomed mi Argentine . 
i^ion^Jy aarfcry missionta Moscow;- Ghfle sent 
of Grand Jtapj&itary mission to China a*«if re* 
VGA historical actfdaChinesemissicm. 
aid made ii to te^ijejw&a&GbBe andtt&enuna 


FEHhifidr^mtian of Pope John Paul 
Jackson Heights, Rlhus in the southern cbne of the 

i*Sw£« “SovietrChinese confron- 

TT" j^was avoided, for the moment, 

‘W-iem+sl WiBifcs ixi Vatican- influence in two 
^nenusi v*!**^ nations. But Chtaese and 

■ ~“t. aims remain a presence in the 

*«* Edimr: ig Channel, Tierra del Fuego, the 

A few of your ™^ossage between the Atlantic and 
ska piqued by the u% 0 trtside of the Panama Canal, 
ppearing ® *“ J S<^et Union will iamtinue to be 
taunted by Mayor Afina’s principal foreign client 
iyour March Shrams principal source of foreign ex- 
The five characters^, gut the major benefit to Ar- 
i»chine read pu s«t\a from its quad-alUaxice Is In 
he Times prefers, fa* opinion. Even though repres- 
Oocot spit anywhertsnassacres have been greater in 
perhaps it’s lousy Gatina . than in'. Chile In recent 
klialy the calUgr^' C^eremains fortherestofthe 
i be desired, bat » the symbol of human-rights 
«.m certainly heed Ajons in the Americas. This would 
ad His Honor wouW^derstandable if the comparison 
T,^. . u-f rhe fi>Tffbetween the first months of each 
^donate m Chile, a Marxist leader of 

tor the dty; international prestige had been 
£:red jt teisxrownr in Argentina, what was 
avnraoie imed was a corrupt regime, sup- 

’vacation. j, 

JHqw New York «*• 

•tag^characrerl 


FOREIGN AFFA IRS 

Iron Cross, 
Red Star 

8 y Jacobo Timerman 


ported by ri^ibwing vigilantes who 
had seized tlus initiative from extreme- 
left groups. 

' ; Once this early period was over, and 
with the failure of big puldic-relations' 
campaigns carried out by Argentina in 
New York, Paris, London, Madrid, 
Rome. snd.Frank^ori, assisted by re- 
spectable public-relations ? ftrms, w 
thing) became ^ increasingly : obvious. 
The Communist press all over the 
vworid ceased paying attention to 
human rights in Aigentina. This great 
publicity machine made the violations 
in Chile its principal theme. Passing 
over-— no need of actually praising — 
the Argentine situation, and underlin- 
ing, With accurate stories, the Chilean 
situation* the international Commu- 
nist machinery complemented Soviet 
strategy in the southern cone and be- 
came at the Same time the chief ally of 
the efforts of the Argentine military 
rulers to Improve their linage. Fur- 
ther, thanks to the Communist effort 
the picture of repremion in Argentina 
never achieved ita true dimensions be- 
fore world public opinion. 

In 1974, the campaign I led in my 
newspaper, La Opinion of Buenos Aires, 
denouncing the violation of human 
rights by the. Pinochet Government, 
earned me an award: The official Chil- 
ean, press declared me' Public Enemy 
No. 1. In 1978, as a prisoner, because of 
my denunciations of human-rights 
violations in Argentina, and because I 


was unable to act, 1 saw the title taken 
away from me and given to Edward M. 
Kennedy, l frit hurt, since it was the 
only title remaining to me after a year 
in prison. But ] got over it. 

No doubt before long we shall see the 
pragmatic politicians and press com- 
mentators pointing to this triumph of 
Communist strategy as a failure of 
United States human-rights policy, 
they are the ones who believe more in 
governments than in peoples, who had 
more faith in the Shah and his immov- 
ability than in the reaction or explo- 
sion that his repressive policies might 
give rise to. They were singed by the 
Iranian explosion. Who will be staged 
fay the explosion that will inevitably 
come in Chile and Argentina? 

. Recently, the English-language 
Buenos Aires Herald printed a provoc- 
ative cartoon. One of those legendary 
ranchers of English origin, produgam, 
of the meat and wheat that now are 
going to the Russians, reads his- moll 
and exclaims: “Oh blast! Now I'll 
never get the O.B.E. [Officer of the 
Order of the British Empire] — 
they've given me the Order of Lenin! " 
Well, maybe It will never happen to a 
randier, maybe it won’t be the Order 
of Lenin, but already high-ranking Ar- 
gentine Army officers have been deco- 
rated by the Red Army. 

In the secret prisons in Argentina 
where I was held, the walls of the in- 
terrogation rooms were hung with 
Nazi slogans and photographs of Hit- 
ler, but none of Lenin. The guards car- 
ried Iron Crosses an their key-chains 
but no Red Stars. But those decora- 
tions and those photographs confirm 
— once again — that it is a matter of 
;JmenftangeaM They can be 

useful at one same time, in one same 
country , and for one same end. 

Jacobo Timerman, who writes for the 
daily Maariv, is a guest columnist. 
This article was translated, from the 
Spanish, by The New York Times. 


Cranbury 


^SsHINGTON, March IS.— Presi- 
^Carter is still ^wwinating the 
jn campaign of 2980 by .staying 
it. Everything is going Ws way. 


■ - - — — u~ r.veryuuu£ » B uul e *“ a ""J* 

■ Mtfing his blunders. Everybody he 

hanistafl most at the start — Ken-. 

■ ' ■ — — onnafly, Baker, Bush — has 

a»ciTv*niex amaiga^edor quit, leaving Ronald Rea- 

rHia the Carter’s favorite opponent, 
tiie^y he has only two anxieties: first, 
l ^ re ?SS t #n Chaftjhrmer. President Gerald Ford 
rte ^ane into the race with John An- 
-S-. arfifaf Illinois as his VicePresiden- 

vtfndidate or, failing that unlikely 
3 pxtxn:<^- that Anderson himself, 
OS with in Injected by the Republicans, will 
tetdrs weign* 14 r the Presidency as an inctepend- 
On to tavace- both Carter and Reagan. 

But whiifi ^^jffatiterrReagan contest doesn’t 
irficies ia fh . the Carter people they're 
igemaay for it -- but a RepuMican 

WHIPS fo- Ford, and Anderson, unlikely 

a»fettsiv e ' ' worries them* For the Carter 

know how vulnerable they are 
L ia any domestic.and foreign i«Ucles. . 

^ be? n ui th^sresitfent since Herbert Hoover 
.e^ropsar.j^^d such a disastrous economic 
and the President is imw m* 

i7o soi^ i^ u ‘ ylfirouble on foreign pohey. . 

- ,/feeven although everybody hr mr- 

^Sbout 18 percent inflation and sky- - 
^Interest rates, Mr. Carter has 
r \ow managed to put the blame cm 
J>EC countries and on Congress, 
ly-jg M anning him. 

bds has not been leading public opin- 

?so K » } % e r.d*t\K following it. He has now come 


WASHINGTON 

Jimmy 

Carter’s 



By James Heston 


9 Europe^ 



. wAts.- 7 ' ‘ fgr jg into balance, as u tms were a 
M*** new idea, and when asked why 

thought of a balanced budget 
-‘helped rether wealdy that 

Jimmy Carter 
fcie's lucky- He 
— Iran and Af- 
r: — i to stay out of the Pred<^ 
ampaign^ He has refused to de- 


P* vi3 : r..-i 

IS. i' :fi * 


bate with his opponents on television, 
and allowed them to argue among 
themselves and demonstrate that they 
have no answers, either. 

Mr. Carter was even clever and bold 
enough to refuse the - Washington 
press's Invitation to hear the Gridiron 
Club’s jokes about Us mistakes. They 
wanted to tril him that there were 
eight problems before the country — 
seven pn the primary election trail, 
and one in the Rose Garden. They even 
had a suggestion for the President: 
that the Federal Government might 
ask Chrysler for a loan, and merge 
with Chiysler into a new corporation 
called The Big Lemon. But Mr. Carter, 
frying for e w ar ned, didn't appear. 

There are no flies bn Jimmy. He 
may be a coontzy boy but he has this 
town figured out All Ms ma jor opp o- 
nents for the Presidency are dropping 
off. For awhile it appeared that Ed- 
ward Kennedy might take over the 
Democratic Party, but while the 
Democrats tend ta 'favor his policy, 
they don't like him. 

In the Republican party, John Cop- 
nally looked like a .President and hta 
articulate conservative and hawkish 
views seemed to be in touch with the 
popular spirit. Howard Baker of Ten- 
nessee, maybe the wisesrand most «- 
Jerienied of the Republican candi- 


dates, took a run at the brass ring, but 
missed^ 

The drift of things now Is that Carter 
and Reagan will be nominated and we 
will have a repeat of the 1964 election, 
when the Republicans insisted chi 
G oldwater and were overwhelmed by 
Johnson and the Democrats. 

This Is the nightmare that has lately 
brought Jeny Ford back into the pic- 
ture. He is an. old pro and he is well 
aware that the Republican Party has 
had control of the Congress for only 
two years ta bis entire political life, 
and that the next census will favor the 
Democrats and maybe keep the Re- 
publicans out of power for the rest of 
the century. 

Ford doesn’t really want to get back 
Into this Presidential struggle ta 
Washington. His wife is against it. All 
but one of his children have told him to 
stay home ta California. When you talk 
to him, it is hard to avoid the conclu- 
sion that even he thinks it is wrong for 
the Republican Party to back into the 
future with old geezers like himself or 
Reagan, but still his view is that 
George Bush can’t make it, John An- 
demon wont be accepted by tbe Re- 
publican oenservatives, and Reagan is 
an attractive but inevitable loser. 

All this inftxriates Ford. He is really 
not a vain or ambitious man. He loves 
, his presalt life ta California. But he 
bas^pent over a quarter of a century 
ta Congress, always hearing that 
Hoover ruined the economy of the 
country* 

And now he sees Carter presiding 
over another potential economic and 
foreign policy disaster. So he thinks, 
against all tbe mathematical odds ta 
the late primary elections, that maybe 

he should take one final shot at Reagan 
and the Democrats. The guess here is 
that he won't do it, or make it if he 
does, for Carter still has the power of 
. tbe Presidency, and Ford can chal- 
lenge him only by challenging Reagan 
and dividing the minority Republican 
Party, and risking "An Independent 
party challenge by John Anderson: 


FHUppeWetabedcer 

has limited resources. Each has only a 
few industries where it will have a 
comparative advantage over other 
competitors, for a limited time. So 
each must invest strategically where 
it can exploit that comparative advan- 
tage rapidly, manufacture on a very 
large scale and gain world-wide domi- 
nance. Planning Is crucial." 

“But centralized planners can make 
big mistakes." I objected. “Surely the 
decentralized decisions of countless in- 
vestors are more reliable. Why not 
just let tiie free capital market deter- 
mine where capital should flow?" 

My friend put down Us pen and 
sighed. “Your free capital market Is 
mythological. Capital markets are 
perverted by investors’ expectations 
of what governments will do. In Amer- 
ica, investors know that the Govern- 
ment wiU protect industries that grow 
beyond a certain size. Government aid 
to large, dying enterprises is politi- 
cally inevitable unless advanced eco- 
nomic pH&nmng renders such rescues 
unnecessary.” 

I shook my bead. “We can’t doit. We 
can’t i^an.” 

“Liken,” he said. “I’m talking 
about economic survival. In 25 years, 
America will be bankrupt unless you 
start now to plan your national invest- 
ments strategically/* 

Robert B. Reich is director of policy 
planning of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


IN THE NATION 

Getting 
Down 
To Cases 

By Tom Wicker 


CHICAGO, March 15 — The Illinois 
primaries Tuesday and others to fol- 
low may — but probably won’t — 
change what is now tbe likelihood 
that next November American voters 
will have to choose between Jimmy 
Carter and Ronald Reagan for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Think of that: an incumbent Presi- 
dent whose record of ineptitude 
stands unmatched since Warren G. 
Harding, and whose campaign is 
based on foreign policy crises largely 
of his own making; or a 6&-y ear-old 
ex-Governor twice rejected by his 
own party, with no foreign policy, na- 
tional security or Congr e ss i o n al ex- 
perience. 

Is this really the choice the 1980 
campaign is about to produce? 
That’s the way it looks, unless the 
extraordinary boom for Represen- 
tative John Anderson can somehow 
reshape the Republican Party — 
a tall order indeed. As for other 
possibilities: 

(1) Senator Edward Kennedy, by 
r unning well here and winning fo 
New York a week later, might get his 
oampaig n moving at last and defeat 
President Carter In the closing pri- 
maries this spring. But even if Mr. 
Carter slips badly, the negative pub- 
lic reaction to Mr. Kennedy person- 
ally seems too strong everywhere: 
that, more than the President’s prow- 
ess, is what is killing tbe Kennedy 

wunp fli g H- 

(2) Former President Gerald Ford 
may well not make the late entry he 
has been exploring; once again. In 
the great tradition of Republican 
moderates, the governors and mem- 
bers of Congress who privately urged 
him to run backed down when the mo- 
ment came to put their names and 
necks publicly on the line. Even if 
Mr. Ford does run, the odds against 
his derailing Mr. Reagan are steep, 
primarily because of the handicaps 
imposed by a late start. 

(3) The flash-in-the-pan candidacy 
of George Bush now seems to be sput- 
tering out, with third place in the Illi- 
nois Republican primary widely pre- 
dicted. 

That leaves John Anderson, un- 
known outside Congress until a few 
weeks ago, a moderate In a party that 
haw been moving to the right for 20 


years, whose candidacy began in 
such poverty and disorganization 
that he could not compete in Florida 
and is not even on the ballot in such 
major states as New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

But after his strong showing in 
Massachusetts, Mr. Anderson Is 
being taken seriously at last. News- 
paper polls put him ahead or second 
here; his reputation for candor and 
honesty have made him a cult figure 
reminiscent of Eugene McCarthy in 
early 1968 (Mr. Anderson was intro- 
duced the other night at Bradley Uni- 
versity as “the one candidate . . - who 
is not insulting the intelligence of the 
American voters”); and at a candi- - 
daces’ forum in Chicago, Mr. Rea- 
gan, Mr. Bush and Representative 
Philip Crane, an also-ran, ganged up 
in ferocious attacks on Mr. Anderson 
— a sure sign that they are feeling his 
presence in the race. 

Much at the attack was centered on 
Mr. Anderson's alleged lack of Re- 
publican loyalty and his unwilling- 
ness to pledge support for any Repub- 
lican who might be nominated. He 
is also being questioned these days 
as to whether he might run as an in- 
dependent or lead a third party, 
if the Republicans nominate someone 
else. 

At a Friday news conference, Mr. 
Anderson gave assurances that he 
would do neither. “I’m going to be 
the Republican nominee," he insisted 
— a claim that is discounted by most 
political analysts and that seems to 
be based on Mr. Anderson's belief 
that he can put together a "new coali- 
tion” of Republicans, independents 
and Democrats disenchanted with 
President Carter but unable to ac- 
cept Edward Kennedy. 

Such a coalition might well be suc- 
cessful in tbe general election; more 
immediately, it could give Mr. An- 
derson victories here and In Wiscon- 
sin, states where any voter can take 
pare ta either party primary. But how 
can a nonpartisan coalition be effec- . 
tive in convention states, or where 
crossover voting is not allowed, or at ■ 
the Republican National Convention? 
How can you win a party nomina- 
tion? 

That does not seem quite dear 
even to John Anderson. But if he 
demonstrates the potential of such a 
coalition here and in Wisconsin, he is 
considering offering himself as a sort 
of “national unity” candidate, pro- 
pounding new ideas beyond tradi- 
tional party positions snd promising 
a “national unity” government 
across party lines, for a period of eco- - 
nomic crisis he equates with war- 
time. 

Even If such an appeal resulted in 
impressive national support, would it 
be likely to sway Republican dele- 
gates away from a more partisan and 
traditional candidate? Probably not, 
but that remote possibility may 
be the only alternative to a Carter- 
Reagan choice next November, 
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Enterprising businessmen now 
merc h andise from one comer of the 
globe to another as easily as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that’s on-the-spot in the 
world’s major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoalim. 

With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel and around 
the globe, who offer sophisticated 
facilities to meet the ever-changing 
needs of the international 
marketplace. 


Small World. Big Business. 



New Vbrk- Los Angeles 
Chicago- Philadelphia 
Miami • Boston .Toronto 
Montreal • London 
Manchester • Paris 
Zurich • Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires*Sao Paulo 
Caracas- Montevideo 
Punta del Este 
Cayman Islands 

And over 300 branches of the group mlsraet 
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By DAVID BURNHAM 


WASHINGTON — In the year since 
che accident last March 28 at the Three 
Mile Island nuclear power station plant 
in Pennsylvania, a dark cloud has 
fallen over nuclear power. Nuclear 
technology, s ivilh the techiiolo- 
gisis, »idus ! «:*u utilities who 
try to sell it as a clean aiid safe solution 
to shrinking oil supplies, are viewed 
with public suspicion today because the 
reactor at Three Mile Island did what 
the nuclear establishment said a reac- 
tor couldn’t do. It went berserk. - 
That event received enormous public 
attention. But a national disenchant- 
ment with nuclear power had been 
growing for several years, dimming 
the once- great expectations of a tech- 
nological marvel held to be capable of 
generating an endless supply of cheap 
energy. Such business fundamentals as 
a decline in the growth of electricity 
consumption and sharply higher inter- 
est rates on the billions of dollars 
needed to build new generating facili- 
ties contributed to the faltering for- 
tunes, and orders for reactors dwin- 
dled. In 1973, according to Energy De- 
partment records, utilities in the 
United States ordered 38 reactors. Last 


year there were no orders and II can- 
cellations of earlier orders. 

The growth of electric power gener- 
ated by nuclear reactors has stalled, 
too. In 1975, 55 licensed units could gen- 
erate up to 8.4 percent of the country’s 
electricity, according to the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. At the time of 
the Three Mile Island accident, 79 reac- 
tors were capaoie ox generating 12.9 
percent of the nation's electricity. But 
by the end of 1979, the two reactors at 
Three Mile Island and one reactor at 
New York's Indian Point power station 
had been unplugged and the nuclear 
generating capacity had dropped to 
10.6 percent. 

Meanwhile, eight new reactors that 
the utilities hoped to book into the na- 
tion's electric grid last year were not 
granted licenses. And now, because of 
regulatory uncertainties and .other 
pxobXems. a few. utilities are consider- 
ing whether some reactors under con- 
struction could be converted to burn 
coal. 

"What we are witnessing is the 
breakdown in the regulated utility mo- 
nopoly system in the United States, a 
process that began a long time before 
Three Mile Island," said Carl Walske, 
the president of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, a nuclear lobbying group. 


The most powerful force filling the 
sails of nuclear advocates is the funda- 
mental uncertainty about the availabil- 
ity of sufficient oil supplies, especially 
the oil coming from the politically frag- 
ile Middle East. Though a large propor- 
tion of ail is used for transportation, 
and thus cannot be directly replaced by 
electricity generated by nuclear reac- 
tors, industry spokesmen focus on the 
problems that could develop in such 
areas as New England, which are espe- 
cially dependent on oil fin* heating 
homes and generating electricity. 

"During the Watergate hearings, an 
image was created for the American 
public of a man hanging — and twisting 
slowly, slowly In the wind," said Rob- 
ert E. Kirby, the president of the West- 
lnghouse Electric Corporation, one of 
the world’s two largest suppliers of nu- 
clear reactors. "Today, it is the United 
States which hangs in the winds of for- 
time, held high by the thin line of ships 
bringing foreign oil to our ports and 
refineries." 

Balanced against the growing short- 
age of essential resources and the in- 
creasing world population demanding . 
its share of them Is an equally difficult 
question: Can society organize itself to 
harness a force with the potentially cat- 
astrophic energy of nuclear power? 


From reports by such groups as the 
President's Co mmissi on on Three Mile 
Island, which was sharply critical at 
the Nudear Regulatory Commission, it 
is not clear that the United States has 
yet found the necessary framework. 

The doubts about nuclear power are 
not limited to the United States. Ac- 
cording to a recent study on the viabil- 
ity of the civil nuclear industry 
throughout the world, France and the 
Eastern bloc countries are unique In 
their continued enthusiasm for nuclear' 


energy. 

Thestudy was done by a special team 
of experts for The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in New York and The Institute of 
International Affairs in London. 

"The almost universal faith and opti- 
mism of earlier years have been su- 
perseded by concern, pessimism and 
not infrequently hostility,” the report \ 
'by- the ^International Consultative^ 
Group on Nuclear Energy concluded. 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


The group concluded that a de facto 
moratorium on o r de rin g new reactors, 
which began in the United States, West 
Germany and Sweden In the mld- 
1970's, "could well continue until the 
early to mid-1980*s and that there is in- 
tense controversy over the fuel cycle 
and future nuclear systems." 

Canada, Japan and Britain, the re- 
port added, are somewhere between 
the extremes of the United States and 
France with "nuclear power expand- 
ing, but at a lesser rate than antid- 


. pated and not without Internal difficul- 
ty.” 

Probably the single most important 
impact of the Three Mile Island acci- 
dent was to forcefully focus the atten- 
tion of the lxidustry, the regulators and 
the public on the question of reactor 
safety, rather than on other midear 
issues such as the disposal of radioac- 
tive waste and the health effects of low- 
level radiation. 

Apparently shocked at the complex 
failure of both equipment and opera- 
tors at the Three Mile Island reactor, ‘ 
for example, the industry has farmed 
the Nuclear Safety Analysis Center and 
the Institute for Nuclear Power Opera- 
tions. 

Even while spending millions of addi- 
tional dollars to improve the perform- 
ance of reactors, industry offidals such 
as William ,McCallam Jr. contend that 
the baste ‘ipfubtems 3xr energy today 
are not technical — tbey^are societal 
and political.*’ Mr. McCollam Is presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute, 
the utility trade association. 


the United States issufflciehtls- 
.protect the public. . ■■■. 1 :.Vm 
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were badly designed and pooT 


New programs are also , being 
mounted by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, which like the industry 
had come to believe that an accident 
like Three Mile Island was almost im- 
possible. 

Within the last few weeks, theN.R.C. 
has proposed a list of more than 100 
separate Improvements that will be re- 
quired to assure that every reactor in 
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By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 


WASHINGTON — As the Federal Government under- 
takes yet another anti-inflation program of fiscal and mone- 
tary contracts, governments of Western Europe and Japan 
are moving into their own phase of eoonomic contraction. Re- 
trenchment is the order of the day. 

A leapfrogging of interest’ rates combined with new 
threats of competitive currency revaluations — all against a 
background of oil-induced payments deficits of $120 billion a 
year that could further rock the international equilibrium — 
have led many analysts to worry aloud about a generalized 
economic slump a bit further into the new decade. 

"The sea will get rough," warns Naohlro Amaya, vice 
minister for international affairs in Japan’s Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, “and there will be more fric- 
tion.” Here for a round of trade talks with American offi- 
cials, he adds wryly that the new conditions will require 
more frequent visits by him to Washington, London and 
Paris. 

Chase Manhattan Bank analysts report that the contin- 
ued, but somewhat baffling, economic buoyancy of the 
United States combined with the downward revisions of 
growth rates in Europe and Japan means that, as one com- 
mented, “We will once again have a synchronization of busi- 
ness cycles." 

This was the pattern of the 1974-75 global recession when 
unemployment here and elsewhere rose to the highest levels 
of the postwar period. To avoid a recurrence of this omnibus* 
phenomenon, a game plan often referred to as the locomotive 
theory had been set up. West Germany and Japan were to be 
the locomotives for growth while the United States was in re- 
cession. Then, as the United States recovered, it would pull 
che others back on to the growth track. Inflation, and the 
unexpected growth it caused in here, spoiled all that. 

But the more serious the United States gets about deal- 
ing with inflation, now running here at an 18 percent annual 
rate, the greater are the risks of a significant decline a few 
months hence. Already some analysts are talking of a 
V-shaped drop instead of the more comfortable saucer shape 
that has characterized most earlier postwar slumps. 

And the tougher the United States gets on inflation, or is 
seen to be moving in that direction, the stronger the dollar’s 
performance on the foreign exchange markets. In January 
and February, the American currency rose by 4 percent 
against the yen, by 5i£ percent against the Swiss franc and 
by 3 percent against the West German mark and the other 
currencies of the European Monetary System that are linked 
to the mark. They have risen again by at least that much so 
far this month. 

Perhaps there is greater confidence abroad than in the 
United States in the ability of this Government to organize a 
political consensus to deal seriously with inflation, but an- 
other more identifiable reason behind the dollar’s firmness is 
the interest rate differential. 

As the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company reports in its 
latest issue of World Financial Markets, the differentials in 
favor of dollar-denominated assets have widened. As one ex- 
ample, domestic Government bond yields for most eight- to 
10-year maturities jumped from 10.43 percent in December 
in the United States to 13.60 percent on Feb. 26, This com- 
pared with increases over the same period in Japan of from 
8.63 percent to 9.14 percent and in West Germany of from 7.91 


percent to 8.54 percent. Since then, of course, American rates 
have continued to spiral upward, widening the differential in 
favor of the dollar. 

And when the Federal Reserve Board moved recently to 
lift American rates one more time, West Germany, Japan 
and Switzerland all followed, arguing that, if they did not, 
their currencies would decline, provoking further inflation. 
Japan even went so far as to open a $5 billion foreign ex- 
change swap facility with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, so anxious was it to check any further depreciation of 
the yen, which would generate more Inflation and add to its 
already huge oil import bills. 


By VARTANIG G. VARTAN 


The danger in the present situation Is pointed up by Allan 
W. MacKinnon, executive vice president of Merrill Lynch 
Econometrics, the forecasting arm of the brokerage firm, 
who observes that, with the upward ratcheting of interna- 
tional interest rates, "nobody knows at what point a snowball 
effect will take hold and there will be a slowdown in trade 
and overall global activity." 


Added the London Financial Times in an editorial com- 
ment: The higher interest rates "could set off a cycle of com- 
petitive currency revaluations, which would harm world 
trade, deepen the approaching recession and prevent the 
readjustments in world trading patterns that the latest round 
of uil price increases requires." 

As imerest rates have risen to ever-higher levels abroad, 
growth rates have been going through a process ed continual 
downward revision. 

The latest official West German forecast is for a 2% per- 
cent expansion this year, down from' levels of 3 and 4 percent 
that had been projected some months back when the locomo- 
tive theory was still considered practical. Last year. West 
Germany's inflation was an enviable 4.1 percent. This year, 
the Government forecasts an increase to 4.5 percent. 

Private forecasters are even gloomier, some seeing 
growth at 2 percent for the year, with a slackening to a l l A 
percent annual rate in the second half, and a few warning 
that inflation, which, for a half century, has been Germany's 
public enemy No. 1, could get as high as 7 percent. TLiat 
would undoubtedly bring much sturm und drang. 

Japan's projected economic grow th rate is somewhat 
more premising at 5 percent. But that is modest by the dou- 
ble-digit standards that have characterized expansion rates 
during most of the postwar period and inflation at the pro- 
ducer price level is running at more than 20 percent over the 
last 12 months while consumer price rises are edging up to 
double-digit range. 

The Japanese, harder hit by oil price increases than any 
other country, have demonstrated a remarkable capacity to 
adjust to external economic shocks. But the usual way has 
been to expand exports, and in 8 period of generalized eco- 
nomic contraction. It may not be so easy. Certainly, experts 
believe, it will further aggravate protectionist reactions 

What die world is facing, warns a report on the 1980’s by 
the Economic Policy Council of the United Nations Associa- 
tion in rather stark terms, is a "continuous opportunity for 
frictions and even confrontations because of differences In 
national [economic] policies." 

To minimize the dangers In a period of what it calls "in- 
tense imei dependence," the report calls for new forms of ih- 
temai.on;*i management and a new examination by che 
United Sialpt f t the consequences of “slow growth, slow 
capital form— :* n and relatively high unemployment ” 


The stock market spent last week trying to anticipate the 
long-awaited program to fight inflation that President Car- 
ter finally announced late Friday afternoon. Overall, it 
seemed, the market had little hope that the package would 
change things much. 

The Dow Jones industrial average finished the week at 
811.69 with a loss of 8.87 points amid signs of continuing sell- 
ing by pension funds and other large institutional investors. 

It was a topsy-turvy week when stock market adages 
seemed to fly-out the window. 

For example, it was virtually axiomatic thinking on Wall 
Street last year that the combination of a strengthening dol- 
lar in currency markets and declining gold prices would re- 
sult in rising stock prices. 

But on Thursday, the dollar climbed to a six-month high, 
while gold, which bad hit a peak of $875 an ounce less than 
two months ago, plunged to its low for 1980. That same day, 
the Dow industrials hit a new bottom since late November. 
On Friday, moreover, bullion traded at just over $500 an 
ounce in European markets before recouping part of its 
losses, but the Dow rose only a smidgeon. 

The spoiler is the extent of the interest rates spiral in the 
United States, the latest sign being a rise to 18% percent by 
Citibank on Friday. As recently as Feb. 18, the prime stood at 
15% percent. 

Hit most severely were such recent favorites as precious 
metal and energy issues, ranging from Asarco and Hecla 
Mining to the Mobil Corporation and Gulf Oil. Even Interna- 
tional Business Machines, which enjoys greater ownership 
among Instit ut io n al investors than any other stock, sold dur- 
ing the week at a two-year low. 

Meanwhile, the bond market managed to show some 
spotty strength, although activity was extremely limited. 
Analysts said that the market bad declined so steeply thus 
far in 1980 that momentarily, at least, some stability ap- 
peared. 

Investors got their chance to buy triple-A rated, tax-ex- 
empt state bonds at yields as high as 9.20 percent, the most 
generous rate of return yet placed on securities of such top 
calibre. This took place as Oregon borrowed $300 million to 
help finance its veterans' welfare program. Yields were as 
much as 2 full percentage points higher than the return on 
MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED MARCH 14, 1180 
(Consolidated) . 
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bonds sold by Oregon in early December. _ ~ war.bsr 

The simp recent drop In stock prices haa hip^ iScuid’ 
over-the-counter issues right along with their 
brethren on listed exchanges. But oneanaly^ whotn?^^.-. 1 . 
to retain his unabashed enthusiasm for the unlistedg a 
over the long pull was Samuel Braude of. Moseley, IkJ e i the 
ten, Estabrook & Weeden Inc. ' 

Mr. Braude customarily monitors a L KsC oft? is? 
mately 30 select issues that he designates as ’*£astg^ v ^-.- ever 
companies in the over-the-counter market 11 * TW$; tfstoZ 14 ® 2 ' 
his specialty for the last dozen years. . 

"I look for companies that fill a particular mchea^j 1 - - 

seem to be established but haven’t yet reached' tfe* 2li 
potential," he explained in an interview.."! have'^^Cjj 1 f."- 
Three or four years from now, I want people to say, 4 - * 
I’d known about those stocks’.” . r b l' e j? *- 

February 1980 saw the Dow. Jones industrial^, . CT ' 
briefly above 900 before the market began- 10 slidi^i. 
also a stellar month for stocks on Mr. Braude’s lisL_, : 
less than 15 of them hitting record prices. J ’ ’ 

And performance in 1979 was nothing to sneezea 
the Dow last year managed to advance slightlyrifo^ 
percent, all but seven issues on Mr. Braude r 
showed price gains of 24 percent or better. 

"Only three stocks fell backward,’ 'Mr. BraudesffE^.^ 
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Beverage Management fell 16 percent and Porta" 
dropped 49 percent.” — 1 ' . s- 

Which of his over-the-counter selections would h^Q <:• 
mend now in particular to patient investors for odssRo! *"* - s 
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Standard Electronics (distributor of elecm^c pitk^^n^-c 
Raymond Corporation (narrow-aisle lift trucks); 

Myers (electric motors, fans, pumps) , andSi^p«^rfl^trl 
mentflf Systems (filing equipment). ^ X' 

Supreme Equipment was added to the list ln Fet 
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replacing James River Corporation, a company , 

Eqidprr^t.M^ 
the coheebrof 'Jtite'th 


The New York Stock Exchange 


Commenting on Supreme 

mited; “This company originated. the (foheeprof c* 
nee filing cabinets and continues to dorhihate this Z: 

However, the potential for future rapid groWthappeSr 1 ** m 
in its recent development of electro-opticitf storage a! '* W 
trieval systems." - _ - 
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By BENNY MOBBIS/Jeniaaiain Beat Be porter 



p«4ttW&re laying down 
ptyefl^MP-^Prom beyond the 
*r fence, which stretches for 
rea-'te'J’elther . direction, 
h^avy nimble and 
-moving machinery 
‘Orange’ aadyellaw beaata 

ftmnt ahd hack; at first 
are. laflhdapihtoMa 
tjC.dje .Boene at one of the 
ishiltecnfagtoal digs ever 
J lathe Negev** Blk’at Ov- 
ne-^kllomefrea north of 

Ago, when the.IDF 
one of Its new Negev 
lid be constructed in 
vaiay;;the Education 
jsiiitiqultiea division sent 
~ ency ' survey team. It 
iibijae : 350 ■ separate 
} sites, spanning the 
R.C.E. tothe 3rd cen- 

that t he construction 
^asaiers would trample 

^dertoot," said an- 

lyiarlon director Avi 
Nephew of the cMef-of- 
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B.C.E. . (Ghalcolittxic and . Early 
" Bronze ages) and about ISO were fax- 
. habited and built or rebuilt during 
Nabatean fames (Second to Third 

centuries C.E.). - - _ 

HOST OF the sites — which Eitan 
says had walls but no roof or a cloth 
roof like modem Bednin dwellings 
— were situated near the mouth of 
. dry river beds. He is; however, un- 
certain about how the early settlers 
solved that primary problem of all 
settlements -in antiquity — water. 

"Perhaps they had some, sort of 
reservoir.; or. damning system," 
. says Eitan. "But we have found no 
traces ot this, apart from a few 
small cisterns. There are no wells. 


flsiarsslve, five-week 

iEg was- organized, in- y*~3Bt : 

Outlay of over ILenj.v the -X ii:- ' 

joTbf a large tent base- ? 
some 200 workers. 180 of . ' . 

volunteers. About 3Q . .. 

B.C,E- (Ghaleolithic and . Early 
bn iittStBH c * P^^fXi^dw^Ongs - .Bronze ages) and about ISO were fax- 

States W^“ — d ' ard * c * ntu, 7 habited and built or rebuilt during 

roteet the public, ;£f^i ; '.' , . . . Nabatean fames (Second to Third 

Since last ft a ^ L m- take- the archaeologlats centuries C.E. j. - 
n 18 months to sift ^ ^ 

aaioritv of «*emical MOST OF the sites — which Eitan 
dldear a *k_ atone says had walls but no roof or a cloth 

r w ^rv* c ^ Qr 3®“* already, cledr roof like modem Bedcdn dwellings 
cy^^KJ work. R^Sp. .Whole picture of Negev _ were situated near the mouth of 
urner advocate ^ radically changed,’ . . fry river beds. He Is, however, un- 
fl & nuclei..' po»cr certain about how the early settlers 

Jtiier of^ oI tiie sites are oval, sbmo do solved that primary problem of all 

jetreptior. about 18 metrcs * wib-divided - ' settlements -in. antiquity — water. 

''"Whfrn T L^r^xall round rooms, and were.' . "Perhaps they had some, sort of 
i«fW r ‘ .T^^ntly inhabited for most. If reservoir, or damning system," 

pjwer, bee: ‘oT the year, by extended .. says Eitan. “But we have found no 
W audieittfs. About 250 of the sittirare ' traces .of this, apart 'from a few 
I could prove tbtie fourth and third mlUenimn small cisterns. There are no wells, 
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" The dramatic the.. ; . ■■ ■ m 

^etts Of nuclear po^brst rapid trahHTsystem Is , <r/N* 

BFfH 

S '^ rfa ^ transport ; ' V-/JL >„ XM. 

tie aevelcpmentcls^ ta oniy one ot the attempts . "..■•■•-•••••;• ■•■••• 

nxand ansr WorldWcQ^ to Hnk together the die* - 

One such pioneei&'deinenta, black arid: white, - . . By DAVID <JEFFEN/8pei 

lefg, new die dynamic city te;the. __ ___ ■ 

5^. cr Sy Aaa ^^ artK gome. jsjJOO Jews In Joyed the much slower pace. of life 

* ”?P* . .j: according to the Jewish. andbeganarnlgTation toAtlanta, 

Ql vea This may. seem a ' wWchha* continued for the last 35 

JOWer, Dr. Weinbaj^jy small figure In a 1300,- . years. The most recexxt northern 
s recent article, 't^^poiitan populattoy bqt emigres are f a m ilies from Mon- 
M^hensible to us rty^xve more impact than their treal. .There la also -a sizable; 
g&jija- Is fission SCBr implies. This has' not > .number (thougjmo one knows how 
Iwt r -tpsTJrm. 4^ been thecase r batfatthis era many)-: of singles who have 
inm*nate the defi^ 1 ^ gravitated to AtltuA& trom little 

'SL;LS form port of the f Georgia towns throughout the South. . 
rather than elumraBF, ^ a«.. a group , to be Such diversity has made It essen- 

; e d with and courted. ' . tialfarthe organised community to 

^tive of the Grte City/, as . provide e wide variety af services 
?■?' TUf| I s called, 1 spent 12 days within the best tradition of 

: : f ■ ™tx February.' My vUdt began American- Jewish lifo," Changes in 

2 r — . social realities are reflected in 

£t»nr>, nece^ber. ican women sbonld be , growing Interest in the "single 
jjyjL.% paired for the draft and was sorije” arid ."single -parents’’ and 
> ■ a 2v , ^vnsrwith *Jlcdby the triumphant shoots "senior citizeua." My particular ln- 
SS ngM ^ons -j a., U.S.A." as the home terest was to get some clues on how 

sft&nggs. incredibly defeated the . Atlanta Jews perceive IsraeL ' 

id enthusiasm w ^ Olympic hockey.- The : 4 - • -• 

rSaniue!Sraiafetf%re. was much. like the THE IWT morn^aSter my 
d^SM t»I basketball victory over ajrlval tbe editor of “The Atlanta 

9rb. 4i °r.‘ ^r-i'nrs I Wana ^averaT vbbts aa». Constitution" warmed everyone’s 
amsanSy coffee with a bitter attack on the 

ijS that Itieln^SS^otiered a cabinet vote authoring Jewish 

«r^he-ct>un:er - f _ nBweir « ' and dtd - settlement in Hebron. He empbaalz- 


< Benny Morris} 

no underground water sources. So 
we are assuming that water was 
brought from wells tn the Arava, 
some 10 kilometres away. M 

The Implements discovered in- 
dicate that 4,000-5,000 years ago the 
Ovdah Valley was fairly intensively 
cultivated and sustained thousands 
of people at one time; . 

Besides stone, flint and copper 
and bronze tools, the excavators 
found a large number of 
grindstones and piles of empty os- 
trich egg shells. 4 They apparently 
.bred and ate ostriches like we eat 
chickens," said Eitan. 

WHEN WE — a group of Journalists 
and photographers — arrived. 


bully-beef and fresh vegetables 
were the fare for the clusters of 
volunteers having their lunch at 
each site. • 

Jack Siigarmon, a retired Toron- 
to architect, was dozing in an an- 
tiquities division parked Jeep, 

He has come to Israel every 
winter since . 2974 for a "spot of 
archaeology and sun," The 87-year- 
old pensioner was completing four 
weeks at Ovdah. "It’s been too cold 
this time. I*m going to have to re- 
think these vacations." 

Sugar man. has previously dug In 
Efn Tahav, in Malhata. and fn 
MevAsseret Zion.- He picked up a 
dusty semi-transparent, plastic bag 
and pointed to some shards: "This 
Is one of the beat things we found 
here, pieces of an. almost complete 
clay vessel.” 

He participates in the digs for his 
health (“It's good for my 

Arthritis.**) In winter, be says, his 
friends and family In Toronto tend 
to fly to Florida for the sun. "So I'm 
loft all alone. It's better to be here. 
Beside, 1 like being with young 
people.'’ 

MOST OF the volunteers at the Ov- 
dah dig, 20-to-30-year-o)d3, were 
recruited by advertisement from 
kibbutzim, where they were work- 
ing as volunteers. Most are Scan- 
dinavian or Anglo-Saxon, from Bri- 
tain . New Zealand, Australia and 
South Africa. About half are non- 
Jewish. 

They live in 10-man tents In the 
base camp and enjoy reasonable 
food, modern toilet facilities (from 
Minneapolis. Minnesota) and a hot 
shower once every four days. 

Wendy, a teacher, and Jo. a state 
government employee, came from 
Austin, Texas. They have been 
away from home, travelling around 
Europe, for four years. "This is 
something new," they said. 

- After four weeks In the desert, the 
initial thrill of rediscovering a four- 
thousand-year-old past has 
somewhat faded, for most. But not 
for Eitan. He excitedly points out a 
deer carving on one Neolithic wall 
and to a Jutting bunch of rocks in 
another building which he believes 
are a "ritual site." 

Perhaps the most Impressive 
structure uncovered Is a large 3rd- 
century Nabatean structure which 
Eitan believes may have been the 
Ovdah settlement's administrative 
centre. 

In about 18 months, the 
archaeologists hope to publish all 
their papers on the Ovdah Valley 
sites in one volumfe: "It will repre- 
sent a substantial breakthrough in 
the understanding of Negev 
history," promises Eitan. 


By DAVID <sEFFEN/8peclal to The Jerusalem Post 


ar-tr.e-ctw--* ■ y answers,' and did 
(jftskaen yGS^ 5 - ,^-jsing unusual for me: I.. en- 
tities tfia* - 1 ** a , JmSp* 1 tay friends to consider the. 
gd bii* haves t 5® .Hty of aliya. They looked at 
had ‘E .nierwfff- ^srfoaHy, and then went- on 
shm/cuvw I want ?9fe conversation, asking about 
P?.,: 1 security heeds, defensible 

tw# JonS ^ three-digit Inflation and on 

fare die g^AUanta Jewish community 

tag slock; or. >V-7 ae divided Into several 
it i-mg awegrd P^Fr.mjgs. There are the old-time - 
i5r«ru tfSS ncc^^^m -Jews- who trace ; their 
advance ^^ back to the . Chrti; War. 
i ®^S SCi 40 vd Sra^are: the-.Eastem -European 
ri issties 7' I better- s who began to arrive fax the 
fotpercer:- settle In • 

until the establishment of 
Sfc^jav-PS' !e ir ( jdHatlon quotas in 1925. There 
Sfci!*' 1 6 perc® 11 ery tiglxt-knit Sephardi com- • 
att re- - ^ whose founders arrived 

'v- .-*pr se!^7Airkey . arid Rhodes before 

^fee-CCur f; ; rt&tf’frax L Theft are the German 
Sif.tti '.'njodn^-rahts who ‘ escaped the; 


Joyed the much slower pace, of life 
; and began a nolgration to Atlanta, 

' which has continued for the last 35 
years. The most. recexxt northern 
erixigres are famines from Mon- 
treal. There is also. -a sizable; 
rnumber (though ~nb one knows how 
many)-: of singles who have 
• gravitated to Atlanta 'from little 

towns throughout the^ South. . 

Such diversity has made It essen- 
tial for the organized community to 
provide p. ; : wide variety of ’services 
within the best tradition of 
Axnericaa- Jewtsh lifo; Changes in 
social realities are reflected In 
, growing interest In the *‘aingle 
scene” and ;‘slngle parents" and 
"senior citizens." My particular In- 
terest was to get some clues on how 
. Atlanta Jews perceive IsraeL 

THE . FIRST morning- after my 
. arrival, the editor of “The Atlanta 
Constitution" warmed everyone’s 
coffee with a bitter attack on the 
cabinet vote authorizing Jewish 
settlement in Hebron. He emphaslz- 
■ ed that - tWa was a tremendous set- 
back to autonomy. I hoped to see 
then a letter tothe editor answering 
his charges, but none was 
forthcoming. What the Jewish com- 
munity policy was, if any, ob public 
criticism of this type was not clear. 

: I listened in when Jewish 

physicians and dentists, under the 
auspices of the Atlanta Jewish. 
Federation,, met for an information 
session with a distinguished 
Jerusalem physician. He presented 
a. somber, portrait of Israeli 
medicine and then made a etrong 
appeal for ahya. It surprised me 
that he had not mentioned his 
hospital's treatment ■ of Arab 
children, - so P raised a question 
about this, which he answered 
readily. 

-1- questioned him privately about 
why he had omitted the Arab point; 


^ largest group in the Jewish 
3*S» ,fl r S ‘ t, n *x. j.-rinity are the so-called 
vj'pd to During World War II they 

ft&n was a Stationed In the South, en- 

ifrir 


t svp^jf^e ^use wives! f 
^ * et * e 


:nm hotel 


*»n* 


fi Rehov Pine*. 

JERUSALEM 

Jo the cooking 
for you : 


-^cano-rderall 

^ mea ** s 

fjiS - ttp&flyT to serve . 

1 >r mToi3mitioo. call _ 


treated with the cover picture of an 
Arab woman holding an infant that 
-appeared on a- publication for 
American supporter.8. of' a 

Jerusalem hospital. - 

' The doctors did .not evince any 
great Interest to the settlement 
Issue. One told me that on this point ' 
Americans knew only what the 
government wants them to know. 
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, The Jewish community receives 
additional irdormation about Israel 
through- the local Jewish 
newspaper, the "Southern 
Israelite" arid through briefings by 
the Atlanta. Jewish Federation. Lit- 
tle Information has been dis- 
seminated, according to these 
physicians/ -about how much 
• territory Israel has returned, to 
Egypt. One person present did say, 
"I cannot believe that Israel return- 
ed all those oilfields to Egypt. How 
is Israel going to have enough oii to 
survive? The U.S.A. certainly can- 
not supply Israel’s needs." Another 
time, another plane, one of the 
leaders in the Jewish community 
talked to me about amending the 
Law of Return, He indicated that 
there was great concern about It 
arid that whenever the issue was 
raised at national organizational 
meetings, it was transformed toto a 
question of life and death for Israel. 
Thus there could be only one 
response — American Jews, hands 
off., * . ;; r .- : 

A topic that surfaced frequently 
was Soviet Jewry. The Atlanta 
Jewish community has received its 
share of Rusal an Jewa, 380 through 
last summer, and more are ex- 
. pected. Many Atlanta Jews were In- 
censed that a larger percentage of 
Russian -Jews were choosing to 
. come to the U.S. than were making 
aliya to Israel. Discussion centred 
on the right of Soviet Jews to choose 
where they wanted to live when 
they had left»Russla with an Israeli 
visa. Though most people agreed 
that Russian Jews should enjoy the 
basic economic right of being able * 
to earn a living, there were still 
those who felt that if the Russians 
got but on Israeli visas, they should 
go to Israel first. ! 

An often asked -question Was 
whether I had been to Cairo yet? 
Was it easy to get there from 
Israel? Could one drive it? 

There is an historical legitimacy 
to the Allan ta-Cairo connection, 
libWever. In 1914, four yean after 
beginning what was to be a 60 -yqar 
rabbinate to Atlanta, Rabbi Tobias 
Gieffen, my grandfather, was asked 
to aid the Jewish community of 
. Cairo. From then until the outbreak 
of World War IX, Individuals from 
Atlanta through him provided 
assistance on an annual, basis for 
Jews in Cairo, Alexandria, and 
lain aliya. In addition, on two-known 
occasions Rabbi Geffen acted as an 
agent In an halachlc matter for rab- 
bis from Alexandria and Cairo. 
Hence, during ray visit, when I" 
spoke at a sendee marking his 
tenth- yahrzelt, - I felt it most ap- 
propriate to mention this longstan- 
ding tie between Atlanta Jewry and . 
Egyptian Jewry. 


TWO POIGNANT experiences 
U W ' touched 'me to the Gate City. One 

wl 1 J occurred In a shiva mlnyan to a 

* Sephardi household, the other In a 

storefront synagogue to a shopping 
> - - -centre; • 

> -automobile -accident ‘during; 

I . . . ; • toy visit took the life oft a young 

physician whose- father had been 
my scoutmaster. I went to the 
n Post house one morning for the minyan, 

, and I Joined together with a Sephar- 

’ die congregatlon. : The rabbi 

inity receives emeritus of the synagogue, 

in about Israel ; originally from Turkey, who haa 

sal Jewish been to Atlanta since 1934. was pre- 
‘ ’Southern sent and a second rabbi, who is 
;h briefings by from Morocco, led the service. The 
ederation. Ut- prayers, which would have been un- 
is been dts- usual to my ear a few years ago, 
tag to these '"'now seemed quite natural. The 
how much boy’s grandfather was one of the 
1 returned, to first Sephardi Jews In Atlanta 
resent did say, arriving to 1908. For over seven 
l Israel return- decades these Sephardim have 

to Egypt. How preserved their proud heritage in 
e enough oil to the South. Actually, they were the 
certainly can- second wave of Sephardi Jews who 
;eds." Another followed the pioneer 'American 
i, one of the Jews to the X7th century, 
ih community Quite near a natural beauty spot 
amending the called Stone Wonder at whose base 
indicated that the Ku Klux Klan regularly burns 
tcern about it its crosses, a new congregation haa 
the issue was sprung up to serve the Jews who 
organizational have moved to the area. They are 
alarmed toto a meeting in the shopping centre 
lath for Israel, storefront until they can construct 
be only one their own synagogue, whose foun- 
n Jews, hands dation they recently dug with their 
own hands. The rabbi and several 
:ed frequently members of this liberal traditional 
The Atlanta synagogue seriously discussed with 
is received Its me the realistic possibilities ol 
rs, 380 through autonomy; the responsibilities of 
more are ex- the Israelis toward the 
.Jews were in- Palestinians; the problems the 
percentage of settlements were causing; and the 
i choosing to question of what to teach Jewish 
1 were making children today about Israel. It was 
isaion centred evident that the rabbi had not 
lews to choose hesitated to ask bis congregants 
to live when questions and had encouraged them 
ivith an Israeli to study the issues. 


THE ATLANTA Jewish community 
is just about 230 years old. It is one 
of the few communities where one 
of its members. Leo Frank, was 
lynched and one of its Reform 
Temples was bombed, therefore, it 
was quite an honour for the com- 
munity when the Atlanta Historical 
Society, a preserve of the Old 
South, recently dedicated an entire 
issue of its journal to Atlanta’s 
Jewish history. The editor chose a 
passage from Isaiah 62:9 as an ap- 
propriate.. way to describe "how 
Atlanta has been blessed by Its 
Jewish brethren." 

In spite of this recognition 
granted them locally, the Jews of 
Atlanta still see as their main 
responsibility as Jews to be the sup- 
- port of Bretz Y Israel. They are also 
hoping that somehow American 
Jewish constructive criticism can 
penetrate into the halls of govern- 
ment here to help restore Israel’s 
tarnished Image. They are also hop- 
ing that people Uke their own Stuart 
Elsenstadt, whose grandparents 
and great-grandparents are burled 
in Eretz Tisrael can moderate 
President Carter’s position toward 
this country. 


Do you really think 
it's worth taking 
a charter flight . 

when for just a small additional amount 
you can enjoy tho advantages of 
a .regular flight offered fay a . 
responsible, widt-estalilisfaei 
raBabte airtioe. 
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Superb technique 


THK ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA, Sergio Comisaknm coxt- 
dnr-Uiiz; wlib Rudolf Flrhnsny, piano 
(BlnynMl Hi'Miqihi Jerusalem, March 
131. I>vor»k: Sc her*® CuprlcefaHa, opu 
AS: Mo tart: Piano Ctacerio la B-fbU Ma- 
jor. No. is, &.4SQ; Stravinsky: 
“PftnwhW* Ballet Mule (UM7 vpr- 
rion). 

SERGIU COMIS3JONA Is blessed 
not only with an innate music ality 
and a marvellous sense of humour 
(which is essential for a good 
musician!, but also with a superb 
conducting technique. After 
watching all too many conductors 
beating the air to parallel motions 
with both hands. It was good to aee 
the complete independence of 
Camissiona's hands, the right 
'directing the general movement 
and beat; the left emphasizing 
accents, phrasing, crcscendi and 
deserescendi. The result was 
elastic and colourful playing by the 
various orchestral sections. 

Dvorak's Scherzo, a lovable If not 
weighty piece of music, possessed 
the right lilt of Bohemian folk 
music, reminiscent of the com- 
poser's Slavonic Dances and 
emanating from the same sources. 

tn Stravinsky's “Petrushka." 
Comisslona succeeded in main- 
taining a continuity despite the 
necessarily patchy score following 
the choreographic requirements; 
his rendition seemed even superior 
to the composer's own recording. 
The orchestra performed to highest 
standards throughout the evening. 

RUDOLF FIRKUSNY is a pianist 
of the old Continental School — 
elegant, distinguished to approach 
and sovereign in execution. He ap- 
proached the Mozart Concerto as he 
would chamber music; being part 
of the overall sound picture rather 
than showing off his technical 
superiority. The only drawback 
was that the 3,000-seat hall did not 
carry the tone of the keyboard In- 
strument when touched In such an 


TEACHERS should not be per- 
mitted to strike. Like soldierB, 
policemen and others they should 
be placed to a category of non- 
striking professionals. Such, at 
least, was the majority opinion on 
last Thursday's “Any Questions,” a 
weekly programme chaired by 
radio old-timer Hagai Eshed. (Se- 
cond Programme, 1610 hrs). 

On the panel were Geula Cohen, 
of “Tehlya," Danl Rosolio, of the 
Ma'arah, Michael Dekel, of Likud, 
and journalist Teddy Preuss 
(Davar). 

Geula Cohen felt that education 
was even more important than 
security and that teachers should 
be given a priority rating in accor- 
dance- witirthisstatius. The salaries - 
now paid to teachers were 
"miserable; something we should 
be ashamed of." 

If the panel members have their 
way, It seems, there will be no need 
for the teachers ever to strike 
again. Teddy Preuss went so far 
as to suggest that teachers should 
be accorded the highest salary 
scale in the country. 

"The future profile of the country 
Is being determined in our 
schools," he said. Quite so. And to 


MUSIC 

Yohanan Boehm 


intimate manner. The result was a 
rather unclear right band and a 
more prominent bass, which did not 
bring out all the musle written for 
the solo part. 

This, in view of the pianist’s dis- 
tinction, seemed to be a serious 
loss, but the contribution of the 
orchestra, under the committed 
direction of Sergiu Comisslona. 
somehow filled the gap. 

THE ENGLISH CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA, Xornuui Del Mar cooduc- 
Unc; with Jos&Lnis Garcia, violin; Noll 
Black, oboe (Jerusalem Theatre, March 
13). Britten: Variations on a Theme by 
Frank Bridge; Hoort: Oboe Concerto* In 
C Major, K.314; Beethoven; Romance in 
F Major, opus SO; Schubert: Symphony 
No. 5, tn B-flat Major. 

WE ARE INDEBTED to the British 
Council for making possible the 
performances in Tsrael of the 
English Chamber Orchestra. This 
is the ensemble's fourth visit — 
they toured to May 1989 and to 
August 1971, with Daniel Baren- 
boim, and paid a short visit to 
September 1978, with Isaac Stern, 
Jean-Pierre Ram pal and Maurice 
Andre among the major artists. But 
then they were somehow always to 
the background. On their current 
tour, the English Chamber 
Orchestra, having cancelled their 
trip to Russia as. protest against 
Soviet political suppression and 
military aggression were heroes 
from beginning to end. But it was 
undoubtedly their musical ex- 
cellence which earned them the 
tremendous reception they receiv- 
ed. 

The ensemble's authentic presen- 
tation of Britten’s Variations — 
they performed it under the com- 
poser many a time and recorded it 
with him — displayed impressive 


Status and 
salaries 


LISTENING IN... 
Ze'ev Schnl 


our factories, workshops and a hun- 
dred other places I could think of. 

Michael Dekel (Likud) allowed 
that the government had erred to 
demanding that the teachers also 
guarantee three months of quiet. 
The government should pimply 
have-made the-paymenl — to accor- 
dance with a court ruling — without 
any strings attached. 

THERE WAS a tantalizing snippet 
on “Science News," also a Second 
Programme regular. A British 
scientist, it seems, has come up with 
the ultimate scent formula — for 
men. Apparently, there Is a hor- 
mone to sweat that is irresistible to 
women. A magic potion, if you like. 

The lucky scientist has just 
isolated the hormone and there la 


virtuosity, reacting to the impelling 
gestures of conductor Norman Del 
Mar with exhilarating precision 
and beautiful teamwork. This is one 
of Britten's most inspired com- 
positions, and listening to it 
reminds one that his music Is per- 
formed far too seldom in Israel. 

rN NEIL BLACK we found an ex- 
traordinary artist. The Concerto by 
Mozart is better known as Concerto 
for Flute (to D Major), but the 
oboist's reading of his solo part 
made it clear that the work must 
have been written originally for his 
instrument, as claimed by 
musicologists. 

Black's seemingly Inexhaustible 
breath resulted In beautifully un- 
interrupted phrases and runs of 
great. length. And the completely 
seamless tone created a singular 
sonority of attractive equality 
without ever becoming lifeless or 
colourless. Neil Black is an excep- 
tional instrumentalist and a musi- 
cian of rare quality. 

After this happy experience, the 
offering of Beethoven's rather 
trivial Romance had to fall fiat, 
despite Jose-Luis Garcia’s faultless 
and attentive performance, which 
demonstrated the stature of the 
ensemble's leader. 

Norman Del Mar directed a fast- 
moving, slightly un-Viennese 
Schubert Symphony, but the de- 
sentlmentalized interpretation 
preserved all the singing beauty of 
the music. And the Chamber 
ensemble's flawless execution 
evoked undiluted delight. 

The richly deserved prolonged 
applause led to a most satisfying 
encore; the last movement of 
Mozart's Symphony to B-Qat. No. 
33. K.319. This is a happy, ex- 
uberant piece of Inspiration which 
demonstrated again the 
overwhelming brilliance of the 
English Chamber Orchestra. May 
we be given more opportunities to 
hear this wonderful ensemble. 


now a queue of perfume manufac- 
turers offering blank cheques for 
the formixla, 

YOEL RAPPEL’s "Eretz Hemdat” 
presented recollections of the late 
Palestine Broadcasting Service and 
the beginnings of Hoi Yisraei — 40- 
years. this May. 

Interestingly, relations between 
the Arab and Jewish broadcasting 
employees remained cordial, 
despite the "disturbances" and the 
final bleak hours of the Mandate. 

At one stage, two Jewish 
engineers were sent to scrounge 
material for the construction of 
the first civilian transmitter of the 
new state after it emerged that 
equipment that had been. ^O&B'ed 
would arrive later than th£‘ 1 stKte’s 
establishment on May 15. -** ■* 

Needless to say, the transmitter 
was ready in time and the historic 
proceedings were satisfactorily 
recorded. 

I couldn’t help wishing that the 
programme included more old-time 
recordings. For the nostalgic, the 
second of three Instalments of this 
historic account will be broadcast 
on March 29 at 1400 hours on the Se- 
cond Programme. 
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... with a classified ad in Friday's Haluah 
He'adif — r Luah Ma'ariv. 

Ensure the maximum response for your 
money. 

Hand in your ad for Friday's Haluah He'adif at 
any advertising agency or representative of 
Ma'ariv or Davar before 7 p.m. on Wednesday 
and the ad will appear in Ma'ariv and Davar in 
Hebrew as well as in The Jerusalem Post. 

Last minute ads will -be accepted until 1 p.m. 
on Thursday* 

Value for Money — Haluah He'adif. 


If, for any reason, your Friday ad hasn't "closed the deaf" it will be 
published again FREE in Ma'ariv and Davar on 'any day of the following 
week, Friday excepted. 

Make the right move with Haluah He'adif — your ed appears five times 
.at no extra cost . 

Full details from any advertising agency or representative of Ma'ariv or 
Davar. 
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CM Investments aims i 
expansion at exports 

■ ««nm inlth thl 


Bv MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEI-i AVIV. — Clal Industries will 
adjust Us investment 
during the current year to changing 
conditions, a 

group, which is beaded by Zvi Zur. 

said recently. 

Some IL600m. was inverted in 
1879. and the same sum iwWchln 
actual fact amounts, to much less, 
due to Inflation) has been ear- 
marked for i960. "Plans are not 


1978 to*i4m. In I97B. with the target 
for 1080 set at $23m. ; Ordon. wbjse 
exports grewfrom |3.4m. in 19J8 i to 
Jllm. in 1979. with the targetfor 
this year about the same, fflton. 
which grew from *13m. in t® 78 
$l8m. In 1979, with the target for the 
current year being $26m. 

In addition. Electronics J or 
Israel, which has come up with a 
'•telephone line doubler, pe*® 1 * 
ting twice the ordinary amount of 
cAUs to be carried on a U^' 4 ****} 
Aiming at a chunk of the export 
market, llts "doubler" has been 



Europe’s Jews 
get radio station 


SEE. ™at te certain is that • «doub 1 er" has been 

most of our Investments in the “jark^ ^ strorobertfCarison. 
current year will be tor Sn affiliate of General Dynamics.) 

oriented industries, the Durl ^ cial industries ac- 

’^IkxsgzsZ'Z ' SE* SS?. pSfflTsffla 



BRUSSELS ( JTA ) . - * 

Judaica," Europe’s 

radio station. started broadcasting 

last week from Brussels. The eta-. 

tion, supported by the jocal ^ora - 

Sty/wiU broadcast 

feature programmes and communi 

^ttjrnot accepting ftd Y®f ti jS5 
and has no political 
programme ran world 
reports, a half-hour of Tid 

music, and a talk on the situation ot 

^•pro^mn.. *. b«m.d 
direct' calls from people aU ov™ 
Europe congratulating the station. 


Egypt says it’s ready^ror 
* int ventures with ferael 


spokesman said. 

In 1979, Clal Industries made a 
net after-tax profit of IL535.9m., an 
increase of 154 per cent (not 
deflated) over the previous year. 
Sales Increased by 88 per cent, to 
ILT.Sb., but the growth in sales was 
greatest in exports, which grew by 
about 50 per cent, from $38.6m. in 
1978 to SBS.lm. in 1979. 

“Since 1975. our exports in- 
creased by about 35 per cent a 
year," he said, adding "and we ex- 
pect to continue this excellent 
record in the future.” 

The three "stars” in exports in 
1978 were Sc It ex, up from S9.5m. in 




Hakla’It), which was integrated 
into Ordan; Pioneer (parachutes), 
which was 

(parachute* and rubber), Boeen 
(towels), which became affiliated 
with Ocean us Towels, and Syntex 
which became part of Chemical 
Fibres ( Acrilan) , and Schaffer Car- 
tons. which was Integrated into 
Hadera Paper. 

At present, the group employs 
about 10,000 persons in 30 plan ts, 
ten of which are In development 
areas. 


Industry ■ ----- company, 

zsaz swSLs^SStfS 


Taper gold’ for 
poor countries 
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Work ‘deprivation strain’ 
can be dangerous to health 


Sabotage, floods reduce Iran’s 
oil production by one third 


BEIRUT (UPI). — A combination said. 

of pipeline sabotage and severe barrels for e^rt-Ttae reat fa 


or pipcimc aauvtMP _ 

flooding may have combined to ed for domestic 


reduce oil production in Iran to 
perhaps one-third of what it was un- 

j tk. .Vak 1 . niHmu. A Rnlnit- 


There have been at least 12 bom- 
bings directed against pipelines 


ba.ed weekly newelet.er .aid Ab^euWn* 


y ”an?an OU Minlater All Akhbar day. by 10 per cent. _ _ . 

Moinfar said earlier this month But earUer floods which ravag^ 


Moiniar saia earner una monui • — .* 

production had dropped to 2.7m. the oil-producing P^vince of 
Sarrelsa day. but that Iran tot^- 


barrels a aay, out wat ~ r^Mnerv 

ed to stick to a production target of pie reduced 

3m. barrels daily for the rest of the capacity by 40 per cent, the 


year. 

But. said the weekly English- 


newsletter said. 

The publication quoted Moinfar 


language "An-Nahar Arab Report saying after the floods that 
and Memo." quoting "reliable ^ key refineries at one 

reports" from Teheran, official but tat were processing about 1.03m. 
unpublished figures show oil a day. barely enough to 

production "had In fact shrunk to rtnmM ti e demand. 


production “had In fact shrunk to 
3.2m. barrels a day.” 

Under the regime of the shah, 


meet domestic demand. 

The newsletter quoted diplomatic 


under me regime ui vu« — -- — - 

Iranian production amounted to sources as saying an America^' sm- 
- .... bargo on sales of spare parts lor 


about 6m. barrels daily. «* — - . — : — . — l.i«, ♦- 

If production la indeed down to Iran s oil industry is beginning to 

2m. barrels a day, the newsletter bite." 


MOTHERHOOD. — About 85 per 
cent of women who worked before 
giving birth were back on the job a 
Year later, a survey conducted by 
*fel Aviv University found. Only 
per cent of them said they did, not 
intend to resume work at all. 


THE GIBOR textile factory ex- 
ported panty hose valued at »2lm. 
in 1979, and expects to Increase exr 
ports to $24m. thl* yeap. , 

FORTY FASHION exporters- ha ve 
set up a Joint organisation to 
facilitate their exports. • 


’ By NIKKI FENKE 
LONDON (AF). — Do you have 
enough to do at work? H not, a 
British psychologist says it may be 
hazardous to your health. 

Peter Warr of the State Medical 
Research Council has found that 
boring, dead-end or unimportant 
jobs can be just as stressful for 
employees as those which are over- 
loaded with responsibility. 

Warr calls it "deprivation 
strain.” He says the problem 
affects mostly blue-collar workers, 
although anyone who suffers from a 
lack of challenge at work Is 
vulnerable. 

"Deprivation strain is showing 
signs of Increase.” Warr warned. 
“We have found that employees 
who have relatively "meaningless 
jobs are significantly more likely to 
be potential psychiatric cases.” 

The research results of wanrs 
social and applied psychology unit 
at the University of Sheffield 
appeared in the latest issue of MMS 
Magazine, a British journal for 
general practitioners. 

Warr told the Associated Press 
that advances In technology have 
made many jobs more routine and 
less demanding. At the sam e time. 
businesses are sometimes forced 
by union pressure to keep 
employees on their payroll, though 
there Is nothing for them to do. 

His advice to anyone whose job is 
-a breeze? Look elsewhere. 

"Paid inactivity can seem attrac- 
’ tive initially, but more and more 
employees are feelipR, kicked into 
thia rather surprising 16rm of 
deprivation and. are seeking help, • 
Warr explained. 


A questionnaire on "deprivation 
strain" posed these questions, 
among others: 

— Do you go home feeling as if 
you didn't accomplish a thing? 

Does your work have no im- 
pact on other people’s lives? 

Do you have no freedom to 

make choices on the job? 

Do you know the chances of 

getting ahead are zero? 

Warr and his psychology team of 
20 gave out questionnaires to 1,500 
workers, most of them in factories 
or at construction jobs. 

The symptoms of "deprivation 
strains'' come in different forms. 
Most of the time workers get 
depressed, feel anxious, lose In- 
terest in the world around them and 
can't cope with even simple 
problems. 

"Deprivation strain," he told doc- 
tors, is different from the stress felt 
by over-taxed executives or ac- 
countants. But it is just as 
dangerous and can lead to mental 
breakdowns or heart attack. 

One solution offered by Warr is 
tor doctors to get together with fac- 
tory work foremen and see if par- 
ticularly boring jobs can be 
organized in a different way. 

Employers. Warr said, should he 
urged to make changes which could 
improve the quality of working life 
in their firms. 


WASHINGTON (AP>. 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) an- 
nounced Friday that in the future, 

generous-minded governments can 

make donations to poorer countries 
In the form of special drawing 
rights (SDR) - the 
designed to replace actual gold and 
national currencies in the reserves 
that governments bold. 

Each SDR is now worth about 
Si. 30 and the IMF has issued 17.4b. 
of them over the past 10 years. They 
do not exist as coins or paper 
money, but only on the ledgersana 
computer tapes of the IMF and Its 
140 member governments. 

The original object was to 
provide the world with a con- 
trollable basis tor Its currencies 
that was independent of the un- 
predictable production of gold in 
South Africa and the Soviet Union, 
and the unpredictable jjMn«ftto 
policies of the U.S. The dollar Is the 
main reserve that many countries 
hold, and Americans are the judges 
of how many dollars are to be 

Issued. ... 

Americans have pumped out so 
many that there has been a smaller 
number of SDR issued than was 
originally expected and additional 
liquid funds were not needed. But 
another issue of SDR is due in I9ffl. 

In an effort to popularize the 
SDR, which can. only be exchanged 
among governments — not among 
banks or private individuals — the 
IMF has agreed on a number of 
transactions for which it can be 
used: such as loans and swaps of 
currency. The SDR Is also used in 
many of the IMF’s own statistical 
reports. 


Egyptian airline opens agency 

urmiT. VTTOELMAN ; ■ large - part 


By M UTUAL YUDELMAN ; 

Jerusalem Pest Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Egyptian airUne 
Neferttti Aviation ku * 

general sales agency in the office ot 
the Am Bo gar company in Klkar 

Atarim here. , . — 

Am Boger, managed by^ Yalr 
Hamburger, will handle' all. Nefer- 
titi Aviation's affairs in Israel, and 
will maintain, direct contact with 
Emek'o, Nefertttl's agent jh Egypt 
It was learned yesterday that Am 
Boger has already signed a number 
of contracts with travel agents in 
Europe and the U.S. for pa ckage 
tours .combining Israel a nd E gypt, 
which will probably constitute a 


business. The company 
handle Individual tourists^ 
tog between Israel an d B*y 
Nefertitf Aviatkm’sfhghh 
Cairo-Tel Aviv Bhe, which': 
-first-class seats* axe espedig' 
venient for businessmen* a 
Boger hopes to cartre itaein 
share of the' busincssztrip^ 1 
route, it was. learned. - 
Am Boger will also hanffift 
titf Aviation's ca rgo fa g 
between Isrart and Egypt,; 

Meanwhile the: Egyptian^ 
tion which concluded; thed 
Egypt aviation agreement £ 
the country on Saturday n^ 


Turkey may get 
$100m. U.S. credit 


THE INSTITUTE of Certified 
Public Accountants has asked the 
finance ministry to Issue a directive 
stating that all accounts for the pre- 
» sent fiscal year should be 
registered in pounds and not to; 
shekels. 


Delek Foundation 
awards 

scholarships .tib.Svli 1'I.iiw- 

The Delek Foundation foif 
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travel information 


MVSEUM3 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions. Permanent 
Collection of Judaica, Art and 
Archaeology. The Pins Collection of 
Chinese and Japanese paintings and 
prints: Colour; Maremont Collection ot 
Pre-Columbian Art Lines Into Drawings. 
Chinese Paintings from the Arthur M. 
Sachler Collection. Purlm Exhibit: 
Decorated chicken and eggs. 

PLEASE NOTE THAT SOME AREAS 
WILL BE CLOSED AT VARIOUS TIMES 
AS AN ECONOMY MEASURE. 

Open 10-3. Open tomorrow 4-10. At a. 30: 
Film. “Cat from Outer Space." 

Shrine of the Book: Open Sun., Mon.. 
Wed.. Thur., 10-5; Tues. 4-10. Frt.. Sat. 10- 


Kockefeller Museum: Sun., Tues.. 
Thurs.. 10-5: Sat. 10-2; Closed Mon., 
Wed.. Frt. 

Old City Art Guide. 

The Jrrtnalen Artists Workshop, 7 
Tiferet Israel. Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m.-8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, arrl graphs. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hndn'saJi Tours 

i. Medical Centre, Klryat H a d assa h . 
English Tours; 9. 10. 11, noon, leaving 
from Kennedy Bldg., Includes C h ag a ll 
Windows. No charge. Friday tours begin 
at 8 a.m. by appointment only. Tel. 02- 
416533 or 02-426271. 

C. Hadassah Synagogue-Chagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 1.30-4 p.m. 
Sundav -Thursday. Buses 19, 27 
3. ML Scopus Hospital: Hourly tours at 9, 
TO. 11. noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818111. 
Buses 9, 2f< . 

1. Morning half-day tour Of all Hadassah 
projects. $5 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: Tel. 02-416333. 02- 
426271. 

Hrhfcw University, tours in English at 9 
and 11 a.m. from Administration 
Building. Givat Ram Campus. Buses 9 
and 26. 

Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. from Uw 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sierra an 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 882819. ^ _____ 

F.munah — World Religious Zionist 
Women : 26 Ben Malmoa. Visit our pro- 
jects Jerusalem 862488. 630620, »U88; 


Tel Aviv 03-788942,. 08-708440; Netanym 
033-24430: Haifa 04-338031. 

American HbiuU Women- Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 19* Keren Hayesod Street, 
Jerusalem, Tel. 232738. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with year Own Hands wtth 
the Jewish National Fund and visit the 
famous Stalactite Cave every Sunday 
morning. For details and reservations 
please call: 02-636261. exL 13 or 03-234449. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, SchneUer Wood. 
Romema. Tel. 814822, 7.30 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions. 
American Art in the Twentieth Century. 
Visiting Hours: Son. -Thur. 10 a.m.-20 
p_m. (permanent exhibitions 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.). Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.: 7-u p.m. Clos- 
ed Frt. except box office — open ID a.m.-l 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun., 
Mon.. Wed.. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tues., Thur. 
10 a.m.-l p.m.; 4-8 p.m. Gr a p hic s Study 
Room: Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-i p.m.; 5-6 
p.m. The Helena Rubtmteta Pavilion is 
closed to permit preparation of an exfalbl- 
tion. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
(HIT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv. Tel. 233231. 775131: CRT 
Jerusalem. Tel. 533141: ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 38744. 

Americas NDsracH Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, Tel. 220167. 
243106. 

Plant a Tree with year Own Hsiwfi , wtth 
the Jewish National Fund eve r y Tuesday 
morning. Fur details and reservations 
call 03-234449 or 02-635261. ext. 13- 


FLIGHTS 


Thin nrhrtiulc la snhjccf to change 
without prior notice. Reader* an advised 
to rail Bm-Gnrinn Airport Flight Infor- 
mation: fnrrtrnisJ iW-K£|5+4, 03-614636; 
fdrparlurenl phone nrnuud the clock 02- 
.97/t6f-2~l 


2035 El A1 316 London 

2055 El Al 324 Paris 

2125 El Al 378 Copenhagen ' 

2130 El Al 334 Amsterdam, Brussels 
2145 El Al 354 Frankfurt 
2300 El Al 444 Cairo 


Science. Education, and Culture 
awarded scholarships worth 
IL3.su.. at a ceremony at Tel Aviv 
University last week in the 
presence of the Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs, Israel Katz, the 
heads of institutions of higher lear- 
ning, public personalities and 
representatives of Delek. 

This year, the Foundation again 
decided to award all the 
scholarships to students active to 
the Perach tutoring project. 

The idea of the Perach project is 
to assign a student to under- 
privileged pupils In distressed 
areas, who will help them with their 
studies during the school year. 

In the last 6 years the Delek 
Foundation has granted 
scholarships worth IL6ra. to 
students at institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country,, 
and to pupils- at ORT and Amal 
. vocational schools. 

The Delek Foundation was found- 
ed in 1961 by the government and 
the Delek fuel company. 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). — The 
U.S. has proposed increasing its 
economic aid to Turkey with a 
3100m. credit. U.S. officials said 
yesterday. 

They said the credit backed by 
Eximbank. a federal agency that, 
helps' promote U.S. exports, would 
supplement planned aid of 320 0m. • • 
, West German Qia^eUor; Helmut 
Schmidt, who is leading- a wester® 

drive to»atee.$1.2h,ifflr Turke^bas 
endorsed the plan," the officials 
said. ' ’ . 

A. Turkish diplomat In 
Washington, however; said that Ida 
government preferred direct- aid 
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MONDAY 


ARRIVALS 


1215 EIA1 002 New York 

1410 SAA 266 Lisbon. Johannesburg 

1430 El Al 004 New York 

1450 Lufthansa 604 Frankfurt 

1525 El Al 364 Vienna 

1530 El Al 386 Rome 

1725 KLM 525 Amsterdam 

1800 Alrfrance 132 Paris, Lyon 

1*10 Swissair 332 Zurich 

1815 TWA 810 Los Angeles. Boston. Paris, 

Rome. Athens 

1*20 Alitalia 746 Romo 

1910 Olympic 301 Athens 

3330 British Airways 576 London 

2025 Lufthansa 606 Munich 


DEPARTURES 

0045 El Al 005 New York, Chicago 

0620 TWA RU Athens, Rome. Paris, 

Boston, Los Angoles 

0650 El Al 343 Vienna 

0700 Swissair 333 Zurich 

0710 TWA M3 Parts. New York, 

Washington 

0730 El A) 385 Rome 

0750 Olympic 302 Athens 

0800 El Al 029 Paris. Montreal. New York 

0*20 El Al 353 Zurich. Frankfurt 

0850 British Airways 377 London 

0900 El Al 315 London 

0920 El Al 337 Amsterdam, Brussels 

1000 El Al 377 Copenhagen 

1020 El Al 323 Paris 

1550 Lufthansa 605 Frankfurt 

1610 SAA 267 Lisbon. Johannesburg 

1900 El Al 443 Cairo 

1830 AlllallA 747 Rome 

1940 Alrfrance L33 Lyon, Paris 


East Europe countries 
order Israeli goods 

HAIFA. — Two Eastern European 
countries which have not bought 
goods from Israel for many years , 
have ordered large export 
shipments, Chamber of Commerce 
director Arieh Mehoulal told The 
Jeru/mlem Post. 

One firm is shipping the first of a 
series of monthly orders of IS400.- 
000 each of irrigation products, and 
another Is sending 1310,000 worth of 
canned foods. The destinations of 
the goods were not disclosed. 


■ Business Information Reports " • 

R Market Surveys and Business Studies ’ 

■ New Business & Acquisitions Consulting ;■ 

■ DunsGuide Israel; Key Purchasing and Marketiii 
Facts on Israel's 4,000 Leading Businesses 

■ Computerized Marketing & Direct Mafl : Services 

■ Commercial Collection Division 
Offices Worldwide - In Israel Since 1961 - 


B3 Dun & Ifradstrcct (Israel) ito 


TVii* fliuhl information is ituppHad by the 
Brn-Gurlnn International Airport Coor- 
dination Centre. 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


'IH 

FIRST AID 


Haifa 

What’ii On In Haifa, iftal 646846. 


Rehovot 

Tta* VithausB Institute open to public 
from 6.00 am. to 340 p.m. Visitors In- 
vited to mo film on Inatirata’a research 
activities, shown regularly at u.00 a.ra. 
and 3.00 p.m. Friday 11.00 a.m. only. 
Tmin of the Welxnumn Bom every half 
hour fmra 9.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
noon on Friday. Nominal fee for admis- 
sion to Wclxmann House. 

Ker Temm of the House please beak: Tel. 
054-83230, 054-83338. 


Jerusalem: Rafael, 39 Harav SorotZkin. 
Habaah. El Wad. Old City. 284285. 

Tel Aviv: Netsah Israel, li Netxah 
Israel. 229543. Holoa: Brim. 46 Krause, 
mini. Bat Tam: Cane Bat Yam, 3 
Hanciilm. 585671. Ramat Gaa: Hygoa. 
HI Arlasorofl. 721*89. Bnel Bnk: 

Jerusalem. 62 Jerusalem- 7665X5, 
Netanya: Hadassah. 24 Herd. 22248. 
Hadera: Nathan, 37 Welzmaan. 22228. 
Haifa: Ncve-Shanan, 37 Hatlchon. 
23AS30. Motskla. 64 HashofUm, K. 
Motzkln. 737243. 

. Beexaheba: Aviv, Sbtkun G., 38688. 


Magcn David Adorn first aid cen tres a re 
open from s p.m. to 7 a.ra. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Vund members should enquire about 
rebate. 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa - 101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan, 
Unci Brak, Glvataylra, Klryat Own — 
781111. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


In North Tel Aviv 
— Exclusive Project 
4-ROOM 

LUXURY FLATS 

160sq.m.. lift 4- heating, parking, 
•lir-condftloning framework. 
¥136,000. To be completed within 
2» a ye.ira. Convenient payment 
Irrms. 

Max and Specter, 

10 Klkar Hamedina, 

Tel. 269841, 217319. 


CLERK (female) 

for split work day. Knowledge of 
typing in Hebrew and English 
essential. 

Please call 03-299414 


Seeking In Talbteh. 
Jerusalem 

Good, Fonttshed Flat 

with beating. 3-4 rooms 
for Pcsssh holiday. 
Payment: EL10.000-15JXW. 

TdL M-4U868. 


Jerusalem: Blkur Ho Urn (pediatrics). 
Hadassah (internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics. E.N.T.I. Mtagav Udach 
(obstetrics), Shaare Zedek 
i ophthalmology). 

Ttl Aviv: Rnkali (pediatries). IcUlov 
i Internal, surgery I, 

Netanya: La n I ado (obstetrics. Inter- 
nal). 

Haifa: Carmel. 

“Bran" Mental Health First Aid. Tel. 
Jerusalem 069911. Tel "Aviv 2583U. 
Haifa. 33HSN8. Bccrsbcba 321X1, Netanys 
33316- 

Mlngar Ladacli: Open line 4-6 p-m. 
every Monday answers to owtetries, 
gynaecologies!, sterility and family 
planning problems- Tel, 0S-6W356. 


Ashdod 22222 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam 865553 
Bccnhcbn 78333 
KllAt2W3 
Hadera 22333 
HoUm 803133 
NHhnrlyK 923333 


Nazareth 34333 
Netanya 23333 
Pctah Ttkv* 912333 
RchovOt 034-5X333 
Rishon LeZlon 942333 
SafedWM9 
Tiberias Mill 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE Vm the tame, 

ACROSS 
3 Drift aloft iS> 

R 8. African boys (0) 

10 No mt-of-tlM-way nickname for 
- a tennis star (5) 

11 Faint amount ot Mdlmnl 13) 

13 Fear or taUMria bring not quite 

nice? i Si 

13 Give up bops of getting praised 
171 

M Ring making a sad return by 
motorway (31 

is Started burning to gel Into 
polHteaT (5) 

)9 Fat- headed female! (t) 

31 Figures In a meal for curative 
purpose* (T1 

33 One man's drinks ill 

23 Fishy tetter from Butch, 
possibly l«i 

34 Mkr a train hard to catch! |7) 

24 Drive and rope In IS) 

w Attownd to have left the loud 
1 port (Hit! 13) - • 

31 Of sound quality -- .'perhaps 
rwn super! 15) 

32 One unoonaalous at bring run 
over by a train it» 

34 Childish thing to wear! (97 • 

33 Outfit on lha road from 

. I »« IJUlegtrl coy and attractive tn 

34 Often n pointer as to whaUsdol 17 D«wp with Unde, a bachelor 

tn the Harden (5| - ] ,av 


Urn the suae diagram for ettfccr Um Cryptic' or the w»»y 


EASY PUZZLi 


paaaiB jib 


dllBIJHIJBI 


ACROSS- - 

3 Shovel (51 •'? ' | 

X Take an oath (51 

10 Elevnte (5) . 

11 Unwell (3) 

12 Player (Si ' 

13 Slovenly (71 

15 Above A S) .. 

16 Short steep (81 
19 Distresses fd!_ . 

M Thoroughfares |Ti 

22 Kredowt (4) 

23 By word , of month 

(41 V - = ■ ; • 

24 Oars ‘up '(7V 
26 Argument 46V 
» Colour (31 . 

31 Precise tBV. 

32 Slim (71 

3« Hazardous |51 f; . 


25 Age (S). . 
to Natural aptitude. 
(Si : 

37 ” vma.** FC 

«5i *•■.* ■: 

38 Pratnadliv toi -: 


'DOWN 
l Oscillate 

■s rafts (7i, 

■4 Treaty. -(V 
.i Sags’ i9hS 
0 Mortis .(fis 
7 -Fa mote 
course l*V 
JLMoosclV 
lZFsztfy^^ 

iiRbp:t^S 


M-JCste 

•.aaairtiri 


‘pUtnetuy tm , 


SUNSET-SUNRISE 


ihv»™ in 

■37 IJkr Uw servitude of a p«Mn*a ip How a stout friend was 
„ ,s ' “ w nw naed? m ,-h, 

36 &HnM£ttatbewM«rf5) a Foreign puls gathmd round g£- 
... ^ DOWN . (be phino <51 

1 Air . hero wllh nutted board? 21 larger variety of lemon? (5j. 

23 Tnutesnun who wraaa a ■*-- 

2 Trlea In get a prilUolan In Icm round a aluttered tr«(7i 

rhnpfl (Tl tm mi is. 



, rhaM 1T1 

4 Rflly returns by roll lit 

5 Zoo apoeliMfl from Manna <61 


Rurnrt 17.49; ftunrlsc tomorrow 0D.M 


24 Trot out iai 

. 23 TJUIr lens then a week 01 
1 1 ns in in mu iusii 1 . 


! jri lUpdmwe^ 1 am m«c.48t ax fieri It ns a mcrisi 
7 Thrrort of pressure tea m» can » Fine and targe, perium (5) 
grrrrrnlr l#» 32 The dHTfcultv wllh wtu kn 



9 Its nttenuOjve (31 
.. .12. 1 flit up In very weak (ash tea (7) 
. .14 Ida's wrong, to help <3> 


*2 The cUftlculty wtlb wtld bones! 

. 14) 

33 Fla In the Ubte? t3) 


lllni too In mail parts Of llw^ Country. In 
l Tlt)i'rlx]i dial 924444'. Klryat Simona 
4D444. 
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T“ n omv hft .*i«iX!fL 


first, Zaire last, in Intern’l banking survey 

roos in credit-worthine 


^RK Switzerland 

VJrtr' wortd'o most credit* 
Jetton, -according to a. aur- 
^ntcroattonalhanka made . 
^ ^uttonal Investor, a U.fik 


i gsp?2 &SS&£2&£L5tt 


ar 1979, dropped to. 


revenue f r « 

■S“«»SK 


1 ;ond^ place - both years. 
Ipd-waa third Jastyear. 

M and , Zaire were at the . 

^g-ainthls year. 

^snXers were, asked by 


compares fyna! Investor to rank conn- 
® 1979. ^ »%a scale from zero to 100. 

The rate n # 9 'measures bankers' con- 
30 per Ce 7 Nmb isa'ch country regarding 
although >n ^bility of timely repay ment 
Affect thp V ar lttr^ and priiicipal on loans 
who get ljanlra - ' 

mva~L- ne lr W4and rat a ratlnjrof sail in 


Affect tha aid principal' on loans 

who get th2 4 HFte u<mal l » n3sa - ' 

govei^r? 3 * &|Tand got a rating- ^ 96JS In 
Al-N az r? t# ulmw082.^i 1979. Bottom-rated 
Monetarv b?* 14 * rom 9 -* test year to 
erbttr^/^gg^ -. 
and a E-m.^^VtiagATtne note* that the 
IneLudin-'? °lQli^of *8 nations rated 
to from M - 4 to 33.5. 

EgvDti »!, *? that. bankers are "more 

baol! 4 wit world credit" than a 
deposits S K*# .Institutional Investor 

^ race P^ioSrSiiiett bombshell is the 


■ period biggest bombshell is the 
■— . f Qje U.S. bom number one 
^^^three,* - the survey said, 
tranquil times it would be 
° ble . to rank the U.S. 


all the COMECON countries, as 
bankers obviously concluded, that 
the USSR's conflicts with thd West ' 
inevitably would -Infect Jts socialist 
brethren.” 

■ Ito magazine says that bankers 
wore asked to grade , the credit- 
Jvorthfness'of cachof the countries. 

• In-all,- 101 banks, responded. 
Bankers were net permitted to rate 
their own countries. Tbe Individual 
responses .were weighted, giving 
' more weight to responses from 
banks .with the largest lending ex- 
posure. 

\The top ten, with last year'arank 
In .brackets: 

Baulk Country Credit Change 

• • Itattwc 

K3) 'Switzerland B&S ’ +©.* 

2(2) - W. Germany K.4 +0-1 

3111 ' UJ. W-2 -0.7 

«<4> Japan. W.« —1.8 

515) Canada 832 —0.3 

8(6) France .. 92.3 +12 

7t?i UK • • Bl.S +0.7 

am Netherlands 88.9 +02 

9(101 Australia 882 +0.8 ‘ 

10191 .Wtorway 88.2 . —0,7 

The biggest losers In the 1980 sur- 
vey compared with their 1979 
rankings were Iran (down 20.4 
points), Poland (down 7.9) and the 
-Soviet. Union (down 7-9). 

The biggest gainers were Peru 
(up 4.8), China (up 2-8) and Por- 
tugal fup 2.8).‘ 

‘'Ironically." Institutional 
Investor say* South Africa, "one of 
the countries bankers in recent 
years have been most reluctant to 
lend to. is the one whose credit- 
worthiness they still consider the 
best In Africa." South Africa's "for- 
tunes literally rise with the es- 
calating price of gold and 
diamonds.'' 


C f par t ol aumber .«>“«.■ Th « years have been most relui 

business. The J** of- neutral, sa/e- haven lend to. is the one whose 

handle LndividJ^ind, ahead of Germany, is worthiness they still const 
tag between ®4ta ot the best In Africa." South Afrie* 

Nefertitl AvWr^^® r ?' tunes literally rise with 

S BSroJT '®l AwTSjBSr*^^ 1 - over - . calating price of gol 

flrst-clasBaeahr^fkA-laook its toll on nearly diamonds." 
venler.t for i. Hz*/''- - • • • ‘ ‘ ■ . • • . 

hope»toJ< ■■ ' r 

to make ’false profits’ 

AmBogerwiDj-. ‘ ■ ■■ 

^2j!^mptin the offing 

tion which c^y SHLOMO BtAOK : balance of capital subject to In- 

aviation M Economic Reporter . flationary loss of value at the begin- 

tne country on 4^.\ a couple of months of the year (erodable assets 

Minister Tigael Hurvitz minus debts), the depreciation of 
7 > up a bill to exempt com- noiwsrpdabLe assets, registered In 

OOiar heatffir the first time from pay- the nominal value at the time of 
TEL avtv on "false profits’* which purchase, and the change in 
Co unci' h^I^b hrflaWon. ’ ■ - : ; erodabja busings ^urts during the 

co^^r^ whlch would be retroac- year as a restdt of the changes in 
SSflLVl.’ h based on the Gabbai the composition of assets and their 
^ S ! Se, which officially sub- sources during that year.. • . . . 

recommendationfl to Hur- State Revenue director Uriel 

.SSS S • - - Lynn said It has been suggested 

Spniimr ^ws of the committee -who . that the ’limit on “protectable 
cerning me nt the press yesterday, said .assets*' be SO percent of the income 
(jcir.g ot swhsy could .not foresee the "subject to, tax. Anything over that 
- we public to refcf tj, e tax law amendment, could be transferred in real terms 
2,oou f . so.&r wale^ uc jj a provislcm. was clear- to future years. 

* , £5 3 ' 42 Rebtd under our- condftions of Two members nt the Gabbai 1 
Tne Council (og inflatiori. • Committee objected to setting a 

questions ai I *• a mi v;s« .Joiiiijivr: 

tors and tanao^^gcgBttntf And BrazHvi*^ i Tte. revahxatfcm' fear relief pur* 
Institute emia ija^'Mieguarding business poses wlli be based on the rise in the 
will tell custoaae^ Tjmid provides for tax relief consumer Index beyond ID, per emit 
Ocular firm taitfensate far eroded assete- during the year, but not more than 
against It at S feloctiou permitted will be , nine-tenths of the index rise during 
427526.) aedT by three factors: the the tax year. 


IITID miZRDHI BflftK: ® 


Dollar 

BritafnSterling 


w Gulden 
rriand Franc 

K 


40.1992 40.9008 89 2800 . 40.7800 

88.7198 89.3882 88-1700 - 89.9400 

21^8711 .22.0892 21.7400 22.1700 






Jbil'l 


29.8809 

20.0800 

19.7600 

20JUMX) 

.22.8145 

22.9856 

22.6700 

-28.1300 

9.2881 

7.9429 


nBTCTroi 


6.9978 

7.0603 

6.8600 

wm 

10.4224 

10.S005 

10.2200 

10.5700 

3iJ)095 

S4.4682 

33.7800 

84.8800 

‘43.8774 

44.2066 

42.0400 

44.8800 

49.8460 

50.0184 

,49.1800 

52,4400 

13.4941- 

13.5954 

12^700 . 

13.6800 

30.5485 

30.7758 

: 80,3600 

30.9700 

47.1710 

47.5249 

41.6800 

47.8200 

161.4425 

182.6538 

160.4400 

168.6500 


ulslrcd (^‘P 


period — no. of months 


STEP miZRflHI DARK' @ 


“The majority of African coun- 
tries were downgraded by 
’ pessimistic bankers, a gloomy 
background that only made the 
modest rating increase scored by 
Gabon more Impressive. With help- 
from Prance and the IMF, Gabon is 
putting its house in order. The 
Congo registered the largest rating 
drop, and Zaire bad the unhappy 
distinction of displacing Uganda In 
lenders' eyes as tbc riskiest country 
In Africa — and the world.” 

Institutional Investor says that 
bankers "have - revised (heir 
opinions Of the Middle East to a 
greater extent than any other 
region... with the Soviet Invasion of 
Afghanistan complicating the 
analysis of already tense, complex 
regional dynamics, uncertainty 
about even near-term 
developments prevails. The freez- 
ing of Iranian assets (by the U.S.) 
has thrust the banking community 
into uncharted legal territory. 

“This, coupled with continued 
economic and social mayhem in 
Iran, accounts for that country's 
spectacular 20-point drop in the 
ratings — the largest of any country 
in the world. 

"In Saudi Arabia, the Mecca up- 
rising triggered renewed worries 


about social unreal and the power of 
tile Snudi royal family. Bankers' 
nervousness about that country's 
continued ability to exercise a 
stabilizing influence on the entire 
Gulf area meant significant 
declines, not only in its own credit 
standing but in those of Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates, Qatar, 
Oman and Bahrein. 

"!«nst place regionally continues 
to be held by Turkey, however, 
where increasing political tur- 
bulence on lop of a badly troubled 
economy spelis double Jeopardy for 
lenders." 

The regional rankings, with Jast 
year's rank in brackets: 

Country Global Credit Change 

nuts rating 

HI) 3, Arabia U 78.6 —6.8 

2(2) Kuwait 22 73.2 — 6.1 

3(3) UAK 3« M.J —5.1 

4(41 Qatar 39 M.O — «-8 

80 ) Bahrain 40 58.7 — 4.3 

GIBi Iraq W W.7 — 3.T 

7(7) Israel W 47.7 -6.0 

8(8) Oman 60 47.1 —4.9 

B(9) Jordan 65 *2.8 —1.9 

10(10) Cyprus 70 38.7 —2.7 

11(11) Ayria 71 36.3 —3.0 

121)2) Egypt ■ 74 33.3 —0.6 

13(241 Lebanon 79 24.3 —2.7 

1403) Iron 88 13.8 —20.4 

15 (IS) Turkey 02 U.4 —3.4 


STOCK MARKET BRIEFS 


*41 GIVON 03-266122 
:»■’ » ELECTRONICS Ltd. 

^^PDdg-of measuring Instrument* weWJjg macblm, 
, rf 'JASands pf switches, switch buttons, cables, and hw»- 
> ! ^^: thous^nd8 of sophisticated connectors, phi* 

fene in and look oyer ^ bur stock today 
: ^taih^od pricea bn -surplus product* 

f^^N^ProductsAUT^ !in>e! 

»^ -Tl..^dAr. conllo«.<iirtT g P-” 


i wife HABb. eg*^hrAarlterf«2p0tfo • 

1 ^ ,18 i ^ 

pany Has paid 24 per cent in cash ^ *•[*• the m arket value of aU 
' dividends and 40 per cent In bonus securities listed on the Tel Aviv 
shares. Stock Exchange tell by 11 per cent. 

THE TEL AVTV Stock Exchange ™ 8 d J° P ,^ a3 

-has Just issued Ita most up-to-date term decline of 1G per cent in tne 
Guide to Options. All options « har / *?**** 
registered for trading on the TASE bo " da - , In . ^ 1 ® 77 . 
are listed along'wUh their exercise ! ^io of shares to the totti market 
terms. The gulde ls a must for steble compa^d with the 

anyone tradfog in options. The ex- ■ P* riod ° f 1 JWJJj ^S!SSi oJ 
change afocM^iblishes guides for ajares doubled its relative shara of 

Lndex-Unked bonds and sbaxes.. the whole market. : 

They are available at the offices of DOLLAR linked bonds fell by as 

the exchange on Allenby Road. much as 6 per cent last week. The 
AZORIM Investment A Construe- development can be traced to the 
tion ended Ite'fiscal year with a net sharp rise of Interest available on 
profit, before' special items, of Patam accounts and the possibility 
JLit 8m. The year before .the com- ' of investing in doUar-denominated 
pany earned TL28.7ra. -The gain bonds, whose Interest is based on 
reflected a rise. of . 192 per cent. the Patam rate, but whose Interest 

. . The balance Sheet total rose from has a 35 per cent tax limit. Non- 
IL592m. to XLl.04b. Income was resident dollar Interest rates are 
reported at TL880m., compared ' now over 19 per cent and Patam 

with IL388xn. in 1978. Management rates are about 2 per cent lower 

reported that it attributed the than that. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

DEADLINES Jerusalem; Weekdays; 10 a.m. of day prior to publication. For 
Friday’s paper: 3 p.ra.on Wednesday. For Sunday’s paper; 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Weekdays and Friday; 12 noon two days prior to publication. For 
Sunday's paper: W noon on Thursday. 

Ads arc accepted at &U offices of 37ie Jemsale m Pont (for addresses sec masthead on 
back pagci and at all recognised advertising agencies. 

Weekday rates: Minimum charge of IL261.20 for eight words; IL31.40 for each ad- 
ditional word. Friday end holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of 1L33J.20 for eight 
words; IlAl.40 for each additional word. AU rates include VAT. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN satisfactory results to an 
Jerusalem Post Finance Reporter aggressive sales .policy, the sell-off 

TEL AVIV. — The continuous flow Jj landa unsuitable for building and 
of annual reports for the greater the outside contractors. A 

part reveals real gains in profits b «ckIog of orders accor- 

and balance sheet tetals. The most dl ”^ management, will 
recent report came from Cial In- S^niee satisfactory pertor- 
dustries (ihich turned in a 184 per mance m the current year, 
cent gain in profits, to IL539. 9m.. up A . . „ , _ _ 

from IL3U.5m. in 1978. Sales stood *>*?*, Stated by National Con- 
st XL7.8b„ compared with IL4.2b. a suit ants regarding price/earnings 
year earlier : ratios for the major companies 

Exports for the period rose from 0n , the Sloc * Exchange 

839.8m. tc Investments in makc interesting reading Among 

the associated companies rose commercial banks Union Bank has 
sharply, from *Ll55.0m. to lo ^ 1 f 'f t ^ on \? t «?• 

IL8C7 An. Earnings per share were c A losesl rival t 9-0- 

ILl.92, compared with ILi.32 a year Am? n ff /T or , t « age . ba ^ Tef 5i ot 
earlier. After full dilution the ear- by / ar _^l e fewest with a 3.3 p/e 
nings per share were ILl.23. ™ s > 3 halt lta hifltoric p/ * 

Already last December it was f ‘S ure - ™ e government-owned- 
deckled to pay a 7 par cent cash dhd- 6hares of the country’s largest com- 
1 deodfo edition to tee 6 percentin- mercitibankwere recently bought 
t . terlm divided already paid. For the W} he Mizrahi Bank. 

, year the company wfll have paid 30 Among insurance issues Sahar 
per cent in bonus shares. ‘f > « at , the attorn, with an attrac- 

ISKAEL CENTRAL Trade ZL* f e ^? ,n cf uL *«' ' 

Investments, a Clal affiliate, also ****** * *1* + StatIatlcall y 

reported satisfactory results. Ear- at le^ the investment company 
nings were 124 per cent ahead and f*oup offers the greatest number of 
j were IL360.5m^ compared with low p/e ratio shares. CU1 Industries 
ILl60.7m. in 1978. Earnings per 4.1. Clal taveatmentaS.g piacouiit 

! share were Hd.94, compared with 5 ' 4, Mtoahl 3 ‘ 7 and 

[ yl,i 2i wo u son 3-1- 

I. Sale* of the companies in the . Industrials also have a host of low 

. . . n/n ratln aV< a r-ao <nn1i,i(lnir A DM 


» 13.2), E^co IL2.-5 (1.9). Electra IL5 
; ft.9>: Elite <S~2) , RImTIA (1.8). ^ 
IN . 1979 the market value of all 
securities listed on the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange tell by 11 per cent. 
This drop was mainly due to a real- 
term decline of 16 per cent In the 
share market and 8 per cent in 
bonds. In the 1977-1979 period the 
ratio of shares to the total market 
was stable compared with the 
period of 1974-77, when the ratio of 
shares doubled its relative share of 
the whole market. : 

DOLLAR linked bonds fell by as 
much as 6 per cent last week. The 
development can be traced to the 
sharp rise of Interest available on 
Patam accounts and the possibility 
* of investing In doUar-denominated 
bonds, whose Interest is based on 
the Patam rate, but whose Interest 
has a 35 per cent tax limit. Non- 
resident dollar interest rates are 
now over 19 per cent and Patam 
rates are about 2 per cent lower 
than that. 
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DWELLINGS 

tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiii 

JERUSALEM 

PROMINENT EXCLUSIVE 24 rooms 
furnished. Re ha via. Immediately. Tel. 
02-633302. 


ROOTS REQUIRES Stria for general 
salon duties. Tel. 02-232138. 

ENGLISH SPEAKING bar /kitchen staff 
wanted. Tel. 03-451007 after 6 p.m. 


WANTED English speaking young men 
for hltcheri' staff in Anglo-American 
bar/restaurant, Tel Aviv. Tei. 03-431829. 



RENTAL, near Grand Beach Hotel, 
beautiful, furnished flat. Tel. 03-919479; 
evenings, 03-923682. • - . 


TOURISTS, nice famished 2 room flat, 
centre. TeL 03-244407. - 


NET ARY A 


ANGLO-SAXON NET ANY A offers villas 
+ -apartments, . sales-rentais. short-long 
term, furnished-unfurnished. 7 _ KUkar 
Haatsmaut, TeL 033-28290. 


I IU Mil I III Ml ) 11 ill 1 1 I Ml I 'I I II 


. INSURANCE 

JimniHlIllHIHilililHillilHlililMHIIlillUi 
BEFORE RENEWING housetaold- 
automobllc Insurance, phone Goshen. 
TcL 03-717911. Jerusalem 02-719176. 


IFTilm II I ft] II HI II I H 111 II 1111 I III IIMI 


PERSONAL 


iiiiiiiiiiiin mi iiiuiii itii iiiiiiii uui iiuiii 


ATTftACTl VBrunpretentlcKuf, American 
blah, 39, seeks caring relationship. SR 
3623T P.O.B. 8L Jerusalem. 


NJCTfcfFl wants to meet tourist- Tel. 03- 
444308. H a.m.-i p.m. 

PURCHASE/SALE 


llllllilllllTIllllllllllllllllllllltlMllllllllllll: 


8F.CAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
alcrcw, furniture, liquidations. Tel. 03- 
KW790, 03-863748. 


Ilillllli lit I llll III i I 111] ImlLiilill!;!' 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

KXCEU-ENT BNCUSH TYPISTS, by 
i hr hour, excellent salary. TlgbOf, Tell 
iD-WEBt.’ 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 

HAM 

Friday's foreign eschuige rates 
a gal not the Israel pound, lor 
I'J). dollar transactions under SUM. 
and tnuuactlons in other currencies 
under the equivalent of HM. 

Selling Buying 
U.S4 40.4900 40X100 

DM . 22.0473 21.8949 

Swlos Ft. 22.9530 22.7947 

Sterling 89.3818 38.7635 

French Fr. 9.4854 9-3702 

Dutch' F. 20.0495 19.9108 

Austrinn Sch. 3.0814 3.0601 

Swedish Kr. 9.3818 9jren 

Danish Kr. 7.0660 7.0171 

Norwegian Kr. 6.0090 7.9337 

Finnish M. 10.8073 10.4346 

Canadian 3 34.4711 34.2327 

Rand 30.0132 49.6673 

Australian* 44.2960 43.8897 

Belgian Fr. (lOl 13. 3872 19.4932 

Yen i tflO i 10.3577 16.1453 

Italian Lire (1000) 47.4733 47.1450 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


U.S.* 

Swias Fr. 
Rrlgliim Fr. 
Swedish Kr. 
French Fr. 
Dnniiih Kr. 
Dutch FI. 
DMK 

ItnlinnUrc 
Norwegian Kr, 
Yen 

Gold Price; 


2.2080/87 

(.7550/80 

29.79/81 

4.3243/53 

4.2840/60 

5.7285/10 

2.0180/90 

1.8360/70 

853.15/60 

3.0550/60 

249.30/50 

3335.00/540.00 


Low index encourages share market 

TEL AVTV. — Investors were ap- scored a 6.1 per cent gain, 

□arently encouraged by the jlrio’plfpf* pdiyWT Insurance equities « 

relatively low *.9 per cent index lT.UXJ.JkCL ICpUl U predominantly higher. Araral 


TEL AVTV. — Investors were ap- 
parently encouraged by the 
relatively low *.9 per cent index 
reading for February and buying 
pushed up prices in most sectors of 
trading. Trading activity picked up 
considerably and stood at I L2 63.9m. 

In spite of the rise which may br- 
ing with It a rally that may last over 
a few sessions, many observers feel 
that the index was maintained ar- 
tificially low because tbe 
government's delayed price rises 
would not appear in this month’s in- 
dex figure. They point out that Is 
the following two months the Index 
may rise by as much as 15 per cent, 
which would have a depressing 
effect on the share -market. 

The Index-linked bond market 
continued its creeping upward ac- 
tion as the 6.5 per cent Defence 
Loans rose by as much as 2 per 
cent, while "double-option" loans 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 

gained up to J per cent. However, 
activity In the bond market was 
very quiet and stood at IL58.6m. 

Among co mmer cial bonk equities 
the shares of FIBI continued to ral- 
ly. as they gained 13 points, to 622. 
TOB was ahead by 4, while Leuml 
and Hapoallm gained 3 each. Union 
and General Bank also were ahead 
by 3 points, but Mizrahi was un- 
changed. 

Mortgage hank Issues were most- 
ly mixed, though Carmel (B) came 
through with a 5.6 per cent gain. 
Among specialized financial In- 
stitutions Shilton (R) was ahead by 
a full 5 per cent, while the shares of 
the Industrial Development Bank 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


Qoalsji Volume 
price ILLm 


FORWARD RATES: 

lum. 3 mm. fnitM. 

i s Law) on zutt/ou ism/oaa 

dm s l.MHi’zqt i.raiK'ttA i.nao/su 

Rvr.w. V 1.7344 344 1.7034)034 1.6SM/6U) 


Comm Banks f»tc* 
ft BanfcJmMflns 
TDB p rt 2790.0 

TDB 826.0 

IDE B 626.0 

TUB prf A 730.0 

IDB op 4 1133.0 

1DB op 3 055.0 

IDB op 6 ftiB.0 

Union 726.0 

Union op 116 O.O 

Union op 3 S6S.0 

Union Op 4 274.0 

Union l8 r Asc 281.0 

Union lSfrscS 182.0 

Discount 838.0 

Discount A 838.0 

Discount A55esc 293.0 

Mizrahi r 522.0 

Mizrahi b 522.0 

Mlzr op 1 1635.0 

Mizr Op 2 1413.0 

Mlzr op 3 573.0 

Mizr Op 4 — 

Mizr 15*>ac2 1160.0 

Mlzr 2(K,rBc4 460.0 

Mlzr 18^-sc5 410.0 

Mlzr J8VSC6 332.0 

Mlzr sc7 280.0 

Hapoallm prf 930.0 

Hapoallm r 899.0 

Hapoallm b 899.0 

Hap StWlttv 894.0 

Hap op 3 1998.0 

Hap op 2 1840.0 

Hap op 4 955.0 

Hap op 3 562.0 

Hap Op 7 824.0 

Hap op 9 1005.0 

Hap 10^ SCI 390.0 

Hap lB^scfi 270.0 

Hap 18 r >>sc8 584.0 

General 238.0 

General 18tt-se4 785.0 
Leuml 777.0 

Leuml op 1 1890.0 

Leumi op 2 1052.0 

Leuml op 4 802 0 

Leumi iSCrsefl 545.0 

Leuml l8^r»c7 462.0 

Leumi ISAACS 292.0 

OHH r .770.0 

OHH b 770.0 

Intermit Styacl *91.0 

FIBI 622.0 

tien Mtjy r ■ •• • SfrliC 
GS^-b 597.0 

GenMg op 114 1210.0 

GenMg op 117 299.0 

GenMg lff^dblie 184.0 
Carmel r 227.0 

Carmel b 275.0 

Car opA 103.0 

Car 183r<lblO C79A 

Mort^&Inv — 

Dev&Mtg r *47,0 

DevftMgb 2M.0 

Dev&Mg op 88 420.0 

DevAMg op 95 188.0 

Dev&Mg 18 r ^(ib87 205.0 
Dev&Mg 18 r Adb»4 131.0 
HousMtg r 935.0 

HousMtgb- 533.0 

HousMg op 1 . 644.0 

HoosMg op 2 512.0 

Tefahot prf r 490.0 

Tefahot prf b 490.0 

Tefahot r 485.0 

Tefahot b 483.0 

Merav 500.0 

Merav op i 428.0 

Speefadhed 
Financials 

Shilton r dM5.0 

SMI ton b dl05.5 

Shilton OpA 114.0 

Shilton opB 141.0 

Shilton »J> 

Shilton lS^dbl 110.0 

OtzLataalya r 555.0 

OtzLatasiya b 558.0 

Am pal 309.0 

Agriculture A 123.0 

IndDev prf 140.0 

Ixmmutce 

Ary eh 565.0 

Aryeh op 1070.0 

■ AryehscS 158.0 

Ararat IL1 _ 153.0 

Ararat EL5 113.0 

Hasaneh r 472.0 

Hassneh b 479.0 

Haameh op 283.0 

Phoenix IU 500.0 

Phoenix IL5 426.0 

Yordenla ELI 155.0 

Yardenla IL5 U3.0 

Sabar r 346.0 

Sah ar b 380.0 

Sabar op 88- 8 

Sahar 18»db 72.3 

Securitas 482.0 

Secur op 2*1.0 

iiir r 394 .1 

Zur b 382.0 

Comm Service 
ftUUUUes 

Motor House — 

Delek r 245.0 

Delek b 263.0 

Delek op 1 1222.0 

Delek20^db2 338.0 

Co MS to rage U .1 — 

ColdStorILlO 1535.0 

‘ColdStor opA : 250.0 

CoStorZO'rdbl — 

Israel' Elec 435.0 

'LightcragelLl 1461.0 

UgfatemgelLS 495.0 

L^ritteragelU op* 300.(7 
LighteragelLS db .307. o 

RapnccCLl j 329.0 

RapacelLS 1 250.0 

Land .Building, 
Devrl.Qtrus j 

Azorim . ,245.0 

As»r opA '225.0 

AzorSO^dbl -no.o 

Afrlca-Isrl ,710.0 

Afrlca-brlO ®a>-0 

ILDC r '314.0 

ILDC b .320.0 

ILDCnodiv : — 

ILDC opA 950.0 

ILDC opB ,420.0 

ILDC20£db3 '290.0 

TLDC30Wib4 ,317.0 

SolclBonch prFA 1200.0 

SolelRcnehprFc H30.0 

Prop&Rldg 311.0 

PnqiRlii opA 6*1.0 

Prop Rid npB .393.0 

PrapRld 15 r ,rdb4 1 450.0 

PropRJd npllh^dba; 313.0 
Raynldell.i 230.0 

Baysklen-5 3*2.0 

Ispra 183.0 

IsprolHKJd 180.0 

Ispro npi 105.0 

Isrna 850.0 

Mrhndrin IS08.0 

l CP 1840.0 

Nrtd Aviv 660.0 

PrlOr 688.0 

Rdftxcs I*rF 151.0 

.Rmwrn 147.0 


2790.0 

2.4 

+23.0 

626.0 

1.949a 

+4.0 

826.0 

30.8 

+4.0 

730.0 

.7 

+3.0 

1133.0 

10.8 

+5.0 

656.0 

142.3 

rue. 

515A 

386.9 

+L0 

726.0 

280.7 

+3.0 

U50.0 

50.6 

+20.0 

569.0 

40.5 

n.c. 

274J) 

157.8 

+5.0 

281.0 

38.4 

+ao 

182.0 

141.8 

+ 3.0 

838.0 

19.0 

+4.0 

838-0 

7.0 

+4.0 

293.0 

246 A 

+2.0 

532.0 

2.150.7 

IUC. 

522.0 

1,677.6 

zr.e. 

1635.0 

6.9 

n.c. 

1413.0 

19.0 

n.c. 

573.0 

134.4 

IUC. 

1150.0 

11.5 

n.c. 

460.0 

40.0 

+9.0 

410.0 

23.2 

n.c. 

332.0 

15.6 

IUC. 

280.0 

100.5 

rue. 

930.0 

12.0 

+15.0 

899 -P 

589.0 

+8.0 

899.0 

534.5 

+JLO 

894.0 

119.4 

+3.0 

1998.0 

S.O. ■ 

-100.0 

) 840.0 

48.4 

n.c. 

955.0 

80.2 

+12.0 

562.0 

249.5 

+5.0 

824.0 

144.7 

+6.0 

100SJ) 

— 

—20.0 

390.0 

607.0 

+4.0 

270.0 

304.3 

+3.0 

584.0 

454.7 

+3.0 

258.0 

444.6 

+12.0 

785.0 

2.483.7 

+3.0 

777.0 

28.2 

+3.1 

1890.0 

1.9 

n.c. 

1052.0 2,185.6 

n.c. 

502.0 

827.3 

Q.C. 


*91.0 4.104.1 
622.0 1.253.7 


dlOS.O 887.0 
dlOS.5 145.9 


doriqc Vahane Qtu«e 
price EL1.0W 

(1243.0 167.2 +22.0 
(fiSl.O 80.6 —4.0 

135.0 159.0 +9.0 

-24Q.0 131.6 +10.0 

248.0 52.3 +12.0 


1.7 —75.4 
bn. +17.0 
7B.4 +10.0 


31.0 +10.0 
3SJ2 — 10.0 
46.9 n.c. 

2.3 +7.0 

109.7 +2.0 
7U n.c. 

35.0 —15.0 
5-0 —10.0 

131.8 n-c.' 


206.0 1,210.7 


124.7 +14.0 


CU5.5 527.6 


237.0 

97.4 

— 2.0 

590.0 

11.6 

— 6.0 

411.0 

1.0 

— 1.0 

612.0 

67.3 

+1.0 

• 631.0 

124.1 

IUC. 

451.0 

255.1 

IUC. 

C299.0 

210.8 

+12.0 

276.0 

«L4 

+16.0 

185.0 

53.1 

IMS. 

135.0 

242.9 

n.c. 

U6.0 

306.5 

+8.0 

•8B.0 88SJ- +4.0 


Indwtrial Jr*® 
Unlan IL1 d242.( 

UrdBJi IL5 d2Sl.( 

Urdan op 135.0 

El bit ILl -24Q.0 

BIMt rL5 248.0 

Alliance 14*3.6 

Elea tk 3S7.0 

El co IL3.5 r 178.0 

Elco IL2.S b 172.0 

El eo opA 140.0 

ElR^idbl 88.0 

Electra TL1 d672.( 

Electra IL5 d2S4.l 

Electra op2 273.0 

KlectraiSCrdb 245,0 

Electrai8^db2 uzji 

Elron TL1 817.0 

Elron IL2 -449.0 

Elron opA 195.0 

Argaman prf r 215J) 

Argamnn prf Jb 234.0 

Argaman r 216.0 

Argamnn b 212.0 

AtaB 140.5 

AtaC ^ 06.6 

Ala opA 75.5 

A In op3 88-3 

Ata*w>deb2 79.0 

Dubek r 51S.0 

Dubek b 541.0 

Fertilizers 195.0 

Cables r 142-5 

Cables b 137.0 

HaifaChem 342.0 

HaifaChm op3 290.0 

HalfaChmM^y-dbl 170.0 
Teva r 549.0 

Teva b 730.0 

Teva bp 519.0 

Teva db c 115.3 

Lodri a UJ 760.0 

Lodzla IL4 281.0 

Lodzla op2 99.0 

AfolCtt 237.0 

Moller b^O.O 

Phoenicia ILl 411.0 

DeadSea 612.0 

AmlsrPaper . 631.0 
Aznlsr opA 451.0 

Amlsr20^^<lbl C299.C 

Assis 278.0 

Assis20^dbl 185.0 

Petroehem 138.0 

Ptrchm opA U6.0 

Ptrchm20Crdbl - 80.0 


Nechushtad to •. 
Elite 
Elite op3 
Elltaao^rcmr sb* 
Arad 

Polgat ELir 
Polgat ILJr 
Polgat op 
Polygon 
Rim ILl 
Rim ILi 
Shemen b 
Taal r 
Taal to 
Taal op 
Frutarom 
InvestftHoMlBg 
Companies 
Elgar r 
Elgar to 
Ellem r 
EUern b 
Amiaaar 
Amlssar op 
CntrtTrade 
InvufPaz r 
InvofPaz b 
WolfsonlLl 
WolfsonlLlO r 
WolfsonlLlO b 
Am pa 
Dscluv r 
Dsclnv b 
Dsclnv opA 
Dsclnv opB 
Dsclnvl0 , ^(n>72 
DscInvlS'SdbiaO 
DrclnvlS^db 135 
HapTmEnv r 
Haplnv b 
Haplnv opl 
LeumiTnv 
JrdnExpIo 
JrdnExplo op 
JrdnExpJo op* 
JrdnExpIo op3 
Mlznibtlnv r 
Mizrahi I nv b 
Mlzrahli8 r /rdto48 
Hassuta 
Hassuta opA 
HnwutaSO^rdbl 
Exprtlnv r 
Exprtlnv b 
Kborlnd 
ClalRlEst 
ClatREa opA 
ClalREs opB 
CIalREs2O0rdbl 
Clnl 
ClaTInd 
Clallnd sc op 
ClaUnd op cert 
ClallndaOVdba 
Landeco 
Ozlnv 

OzInvlO^rdb 

PamoZnv 

Pnxua 25<Vd 

Pirylonlnv 

FuelftExplo. 

ONExploPax 

Naphtha 

Lapldot r 

Lapldot b 

Shiirr^Trudedlrt 

ForelgnOwr escy 

Adanim 

Agrlc prfC 

IndDev prfB 

IndDev prfC 

IndDevCC 

IndDcvCCl 

JndDevD 

Tour 1st in d 

UnicoA r 

UnfcoA b 

Gazlt 


Most active shares 1 


‘ 714.0 

. b.o. 

.+34.0 

425.0 

119.7 

+10.0 

315.0 

70-3 

+14.0 

* 379.0 

116.0 

+1.5 

435.0 

2.5 

—5.0 

636.0 

17J 

TUC. 

' 516.0 

38.1 

—8:0 

280.0 

62.9 

n.C. 

188 JO 

235.0 

+4.0 

803.0 

— 

— 

256.0 

60-0 

+7.0 

571.0 

7.6 

+25.0 

169.5 

354.7 

IUC. 

190.0 

62.5 

+13 JO 

135.0 

45.0 

+7.0 

168.0 

378.0 

u.c. 








— 

— . 

6814.0 

.3 

—1.0 

d814.0 

7.0 

— L0 

149.0 

62.7 

—4.0 

1*52 

‘ A 

+5.0 

1388.0 

2.6 

TUC. 

*85.0 

1 13.0 

+8-0 

385.0 

135.0 

+5.0 

720.0 

— 

— 

325.0 

20.0 

+6.0 

357.0 

378.0 

+28.0 

885.0 

20.6 

+40.0 

330.0 

110.3 

TUC. 

338.0 

39:5 

IUC. 

.637.0 

43.1 

— 1.0 

285.0 

60.0 

n.c. 

394.0 

— 

— 


6.0 +50.0 
57.2 +6.0 


b.O. +38.0 
40.0 +25.0 

310.3 +13.0 


188.4 +7.0 

22J — 13.0 
34) —11.0 
421.1 +2.0 


• 642.0 

— 

+11.0 

497.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1078.0 

— 

+10.0 

630.0 

UJ 

—30.0 

630.0 

— 

—30.0 

6*0.0 

_ 



550.0 

— 



240.0 

b.o. 

+11.0 

271.1 

14.4 

—5.0 

126.0 

4J 

IUC. 


Leuml ' 785 i 

Mizralti R 322 : 

TDB 626 1 

Volumes • MaMk 19 

Stares traded: ILl63-9m. 

Convertibles: IL26.6m. 

Bonds: tL58.flm. . 


785 3485.7 +3.0 

322 2150.7 ILC. 

626 1949-8 +4.0 

March 19 -ACarebU 
ILl63.9m. (ILl25.2m.> 

tL88.8m. HUS-Sm.) 
fLSS.Orn.. (ILTI.Om.l 


General share Index, up 0.W‘e, to 134.57 


AUrrevtHllMa: 
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r irithMitriwiwn prf invfrrrrd 

% wUhnut bonus tip ofitlnn 

z without rightii mnv runwrtlblr 

nr. aubnnflruurd rapital ootra 
These sleek prices are unofflelaL 


scored a 6.1 per cent gain. 

Insurance equities were 
predominantly higher. Ararat ILl 
rose toy 4.8 per cent, but others rue 
by a more moderate rate. Y&rdenia 
IL5 was the only casualty, with a 6.2 
per cent loss. 

Land development and real es- 
tate shares also moved to higher 
ground. Azorim, in the woke of Us 
excellent balance sheet, was ahead 
by B.5 per cent. Pri Or gained 33 
points, to 688. 

Industrials showed a degree of 
stability, though more than a few 
Issues scored goodly gains. Urdan 
ILl was by far the best performer, 
with a 10 per cent gain. Elbit iLa 
rose by 9.1 per cent, but Argaman 
pref. (R) lost 6.5 per cent. Elco ILl 
was "buyers only" and was ad- 
vanced by 5 per cent. Nechushtan 
(B) also wound up on the "buyers 
only” list. 

New York Stock 

Exchange 

Closing prices Mar. 14 

Dow Jones Industrial Average 
8 i 1.69 up 2.13 
Volume: 35,180,000 

price Change 

Allied Chemical + . 

Asaud. 4 :Z + £ 

Avco SO *4 +%i 

Bering M* 

Burroughs 

Bell & Howell 2l ^ „2 

Bally Manufacturing CT 

Bauach and Lomb + ^ 

Control Data it 

Curtiss Wright 

Dow Chemical gj u ^ 

Eastman Kodak 

Ford Motor 29 u. i • 

General Dynamics _v 

Gulf & Western ^ 

Holiday Inns n-C . 

Honeywell ^ 2 ^ —1 

Hilton Hotels jsu +% 

J BM U . . m -W 

Lockheed 33 ^ _i 

Litton Ind. r 

LTV jj 

McDonnell Douglas 42 +1 ^ 

Merrill Lynch 2 ^ 

“ GM , . i9Tfc +14 

Motorola + u 

NCR ■ tt)^ 

N Mom as gg n. c . 

National Semiconductor 33 ^, +i w 

Occidental Petroleum 26 _ 14 

. Penn Central 

Pan American Airways 4 % n.c. 

Polaroid jg-jf, _i^ 

■ RCA a**. +H 

Revlon 36% n.c. 

'Raytheon 73 % — % 

Scars Roebuck js ‘ +\ 

Sperry Rand 50% — % 

Syntex 35% —14 

American Tel & Tel 4744 +# 

Telex 3 % — % 

Tcledyne 137% — 1 % 

Tyco Laboratories 28% n.c. 

UAL 18% +% 

Union Carbide 33% — % 

UV Industries 23% — % 

Western Union 20% n.c. 

Westlngtauae Electric S^. 1 .'yu 

UStSleef" 18 % 

Xekox 53% 

Exxon 60% — % 

Zenith Radio 8 % n.c. 

American E xcha n ge 
Araer Iar Paper Mills 2 % — % 

Et* Lavud 5 % n.c. 

Houston Oil and Mineral 23% — % 

ore urn 

Elacint — — 

IDB Ordinary — — 

IDB Pfd. — — 

This selected list courtesy of 

mail discount dank l ffl 

Tel Aviv 

Tel: 8 a.m.— 12.30 p.m. — 627542 
5 p.m.— 7 p.m. — 223111 

Representative 
bond prices 


03% Defence loan 
70 lAylm 
75 lAyln Hehl 
81 (Pch Alepb) 

90 (Tzadli 

4% Gov't development 
Group 1. Yield: 

3001 
3007 • 

Group 5. Yield; 

- 3020 
3005 

Defence loan 69. 

44 (Mem Dalet) 

4% Gov't 1 96% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

3101 

3106 

Group 24. Yield: 

3110 

3115 

■ 4% Gov't (80% Co-L.) 
Group 42. Yield: 

3210 

3206 

6% Govt (86% C-o-L) 
Group 52. Yield: 

3501 

3504 

7% Gov't (80% C-o-L) 
Group 62. Yield: 


Group 66. Yield: 


Price Chu|«to 

1579.0 +4.0 

1596.0 IUC. 

1550.0 +15.0 

1440.0 n.c. 


308.6 +lt.O 
269.1 +9A 

193.8 +7.6 


88.0 +1.4 


191.4 +5.4 

1077.0 — 33.0 

992.0 —30.0 


Group 68. Yield: 


Croup 70. Yield: 

3554 

3557 

Gov’t dbte-opt naked 

'2001 

301s 

2033 

Delbtr denom bonds 
Hollis is 
Hollis 20 

Bondn >86% linked to 
foreign currency 
5.5’., Gov't 6026 
8'f 1ST, Electric Corp. B 
5'r Dead Sea Works 
Bonds 714 % linked to 
foreign currency 
6008 


Bank of Israel 
exchange rates 

‘Currency 
(I.S. dollar 
British sterling 
German mark 
(■Venrh franc - 
Duich guildrr 
Swiss franc 
Swedish krone 
Norwegian krone 
Danish krone 
f Finnish mark 
Cunadliin dollar 
Australian dollar 
South African rand 
Belgian franc 1 10 1 
Auatrinn schilling DOi 
Italian lire il.OOOl 
Japanese vea 1 1001 
Jiird.ininn dinar 
I«etannrc lira 
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Victory without winners 

THE OUTCOME of the hapless dispute with the teachers is that 
no winners, only losers, have emerged from yesterdav *s cabinet 
meeting. 

Those who have lost most are a whole generation of school 
children. They have seen their educators’ dignity trampled 
upon in a haggling appropriate to the fish market. They have 
also witnessed their teachers debase themselves by making the 
students active partners to a defiance of the law which, however 
understandable, remains unpardonable. 

It will take a long time to heal the wounds inflicted on the 
education system as a result of this worst botched of all the 
bungled labour disputes in recent years. 

In essence, the government yielded to the teachers — but it 
did so with bad grace, and only under the double threat of a com- 
plete collapse of the educational system and a cabinet crisis 
following Education Minister Hammer’s threatened rrflgna 
tion. 

The government — more particularly, the Treasury — has 
misguidedly attempted to use the teachers as a shield for its 
weakness in wage negotiations with other civil servants. 

Hard-pressed to save money, desperate to hold the wage line 
in the public sector, inexperienced and short-sighted, it picked 
the wrong front on which to concentrate its efforts — and mis- 
handled the dispute from beginning to end. 

By tradition, certain groups of state employees have always 
been insulated from the ordinary rough-and-tumble of wage dis- 
putes, in consideration of their special status. Judges, teachers, 
policemen and — to a lesser degree — medical doctors, have 
belonged to that special category. 

In recent years, high inflation and inept administration have 
combined to nearly ruin that tradition. 

If the engineers have promptly announced that they intend to 
use the wage increase for the teachers as a ratchet for their own 
wage demands, the government has only itself to blame. Had it 
made it clear from the outset that it recognizes the special 
status of the teachers, as it does in the case of the judges, the 
educators’ wage increase need not have opened the flood-gates 
for all-round wage demands. 

The teachers may have been driven by desperation to the 
sanctions of the last few days. But the task of restoring their 
prestige In the eyes of their pupils, of demonstrating that the 
language of force is not the only intelligible means of social 
communication, of re-establishing respect for law and order — 
will be mainly theirs. 

Watch on Syria 

THE PRESENT troubles in Syria reflect a genuine crisis-in-the- 
making — a crisis already so grave that it has caused the 
pragmatic, usually unflappable President Assad to lose his 
bearings. 

This is, needless to say,, of interest as well as concern to 
Syria’s southern neighbour, Israel. 

The spread of anti-government violence from the northern 
city of Aleppo through Hama and Homs south to Damascus 
itself — in defiance of some crack Syrian troops despatched to 
quell the riots — suggests the intensity of resolve, and the quali- 
ty of organization, of the dissident forces seeking to drive Hafez 
Assad out of power. 

They have a long way to go, these rebel elements. More than 
ten years after the bloodless coup that made him ruler of the 
country, Assad is still firmly in control. The 800, 000-strong army 
is personally loyal to him. 

But if the current popular disaffection spreads, even the army 
may find itself hard put to prevent Syria from falling prey, like 
hapless Lebanon before it, to unbridled internal violence. 

Plainly the unrest Is no longer a matter of hit-and-run attacks 
by Moslem Sunnis protesting the near-monopoly of power by a 
handful of Shia Alawites (who account for barely one-tenth of 
Syria’s 8 million people) . Nor is the subversive activity confined 
to Moslem Brotherhood fundamentalists (who have been blam- 
ed for the killing of over 100 officials, including 50 army cadets, 
as well as three Soviet military advisers) . 

The mushrooming discontent with the Assad regime derives 
from a number of disparate Bources. 

It is fed by growing resentment over Syria’s seemingly 
endless entanglement in Lebanon's civil war, even after a par- 
tial pullout; by the apparently unhealable rift with brotherly 
Iraq, whose own Baath party, still not without sympathizers in 
Syria, has taken a dim view of the rapprochement between 
Damascus and Teheran’s Shia regime; by impatience with the 
continued political uncertainty due to a policy of no-peace, no- 
war, meant as an antidote to President Sadat’s accommodation 
with Israel. 

Above all, however, the opposition thrives on popular indigna- 
tion at rampant corruption in high places and low. It was the 
awesome extent of corruption, which is a matter of common 
knowledge although it is scarcely touched on in the media, that 
led to the recent formation of a new government, largely made 
up of young technocrats. 

The key portfolios of defence, foreign affairs and information 
were unaffected by the reshuffle, meaning that Syria's basic ex- 
ternal orientation remains unchanged. Despite a recent thaw in 
relations with Washington the U.S.-sponsored peace initiative 
will be resisted, and Soviet strategy in the region backed almost 
to the hilt. 

Internal affairs, on the other hand, were entrusted to a 
professional soldier, Major-Gen. Nasser-Eddln Nasser. His ob- 
vious assignment is to suppress disaffection with the local 
Baath leadership, and to restore qjaiet and discipline. It is a 
pretty tall order, even for a military man. 

How hard a task it is may be gauged from Assad's frantic ef- 
fort to pin the blame for his domestic troubles on the customary 
foreign devils, the Americana and — of course — Israel. It may 
also be seen In his uncharacteristic posturings about Syria’s 
war readiness, which should presumably enable it to do battle 
with Israel alone, if need be — that is, without Egypt’s 
assistance. 

Such braggadocio could be the product of fear more than 
belligerence. But the one Is apt to lead to the other: examples 
abound, not least in the history of Syria’s relationship with 
Israel. 

The temptation to settle an internal fight by sparking a 
foreign conflict la sometimes irresistible. Israel must, 
therefore, be alert to danger from the north. 
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INVITATION TO 
A SHOWDOWN 

Post reporter ABRAHAM RABINOVICH sees the recent 
expropriation in northeast Jerusalem as the closing of a 
geo-political ring which has been in the making since 1967. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S decision to 
expropriate 4,460 dunams in East 
Jerusalem opens the final round in 
the battle for Jerusalem which 
began in the Six Day War. 

At stake Is the political character 
and physical shape of the city at the 
heart of the Middle East conflict. 

It is a measure of Israel's sense of 
urgency about tbe approaching 
showdown over the capital that the 
expropriation decision — the first in 
a decade — was taken despite the 
storm of international protest It 
would plainly engender. 

The tract involved, known as 
South Neve Yaacov, Is designated 
for a housing estate that would be 
the last major link in the chain of 
estates built on the periphery of 
East Jerusalem since 1967. The 
principal object of this construction 
is to establish the Israeli presence 
in East Jerusalem so firmly that 
the reunited city could never be 
divided again. 

The reshaping of Jerusalem 


began with the first round of Jorda- 
nian artillery to fall on tbe Israeli 
half of the divided city on June 5, 
1967. Two days later, Israeli troops 
captured the Old City. Three weeks 
later, the Knesset annexed Jorda- 
nian Jerusalem and a much larger 
rural area around it — the only 
territory annexed following the 
war. 

The annexation map was drawn 
on clear strategic lines aimed at 
dominating the major approaches 
to the city while incorporating as 
few Arabs as possible. Thus, a 
dozen Arab villages found their 
houses or lands partly in Jerusalem 
and partly in the West Bank. 

THE OPERATION tripled the size 
of Israeli Jerusalem overnight. 
However, tbe refusal of the Inter- 
national community and the Arabs 
to accept the annexation made it 
apparent to the Israeli authorities 
that they would have to settle Jews 
there in large numbers in order to 



establish their claim. Since there 
was little public land available, and 
since Jerusalem’s Arabs were un- 
. willing to sell land to Israelis, the 
only way settlement could be 
carried out was by large-scale ex- 
propriations. 

These began • tentatively in 
January 1968 with tbe taking of 3,- 
360 dunams which included the 
Hebrew University-Hadassah com- 
plex on Mount Scopus, which had 
been an enclave behind Jordanian 
lines for 19 years, and the broad 
strip linking it to West Jerusalem, a 
strip on which Rama' Eshkol and 
adjacent estates were to be built. 

' Three months later, two more 
areas were expropriated, these, 
too, associated with the pre-1948 
Jewish presence in Jerusalem. One 
was the Jewish Quarter of the Old 
City. 16 dunams that included the 
Western Wall area. The other was 
Neve Yaacov, a Jewish village that 
had been evacuated during the War 
of Independence. 

The boundaries of the Jewish 
Quarter were roughly the same as 
at the turn of the century, but the 
area was twice the size of the 
shrunken quarter that fell to the 
Jordanians in 1948. Only about 20 
per cent was in Jewish o w ne rs hip, 
although much of the other proper- 
ty had been in legal Jewish posses- 
sion by virtue of continued occupan- 
cy for centuries. 

There were 5,500 Arabs living 
within the boundaries of the ex- 
propriated Jewish Quarter, most of 
them refugees from the 1948 war. 
These were evacuated in the com- 
ing years, most of the non-landlords 
accepting compensation. The 
others were evicted by court order. 

Virtually no Arab landlord — 
here or. indeed, elsewhere in 
Jerusalem — was to accept the 
' compensation offered him for his. 
property. This was primarily for 
nationalist reasons, but Israeli ex- 
perts believe that the low amount 
offered was also an important fac- 
tor. 

At Neve Yaacov, too, the 765- 
dunam expropriation included a 
larger tract of land than the 
original Jewish settlement. 

BUT THE LARGEST expropriation 
order was signed in August 1970 — 
some 12.280 dunams in seven 
different locations. - including the 
Mamillah district In Western 
Jerusalem and much of tbe outer 
periphery — most of it rocky hill- 
sides — on which the major estates 
of Ramot, Gilo ^md East Talpiot 
would, be built. About 20 Arab 
families were to be evacuated from 
this part of East Jerusalem and 
about 350 Jewish families from 
Mamillah. 

This expropriation was clearly 
strategic, not sentimental. It aim- 
ed. in effect, at creating a new wall 
to defend the expanded city. This 
wall of housing would stake out the 
city's boundaries in stone and — If 
the worst came to the worst — could 
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even play the military role that 
the border neighbourhoods In West 
Jerusalem had played in the Six 
Day War, when they were used as 
defence lines and jumping-off 
points. 

Altogether, about 30 per cent of 
East Jerusalem was to be ex- 
propriated within three years of tbe 
war. After 1970, however, the 
government called a total halt to 
expropriation. The municipality 
declined to expropriate even Bmail 
plots of land sorely needed for 
schools or other Infrastructure In 
East Jerusalem, in order not to 
further exacerbate Arab feelings. 
Instead, it attempted to acquire 
-those plots by negotiation. 

SIX .YEARS ago, during a tour of 
Neve Yaacov by the then premier. 
Yitzhak Rabin, a Housing Ministry 
official disclosed plans to build a 
housing estate of 4,500 units 
between Neve Yaacov and French 
Hill, a move that would entail 
another expropriation. Two months 
later, the then housing minister, 
Avraham Ofer, announced that 10,- 
000 units were planned for the site 
in the coming five years, with 
another 15,000 planned for a later 
stage. A senior ministry official 
told a reporter that the 10,000- 
dunam tract being contemplated 
could eventually accommodate 40,- 
000 units. 

By these standards — set by a dis- 
tinctly dovish minister — the 
current expropriation of 4,460 
dunams by the Likud government is 
modest. But the ministry has not 
yet informed even the municipality 
of the boundaries of the ex- 
propriated area or the nature of the 
building contemplated there. 

OF ALL THE settlement goals set 
by Israeli governments after the 
Six Day War, the settlement of East 
Jerusalem has been the most 
successful. There are today 15,000 
Israeli families — some 54,000 souls 
— living across the former green 
line in the city. This is half the 
number of Arabs presently living in 


East Jerusalem. When the er 
begun so far are completed,' - 
will he 27,500 families, or som 
000 Israelis. Construction of tk 
house on these estates is ' 
started next year and comple 
two or three years. 

Construction of South 
Yaacov as announced last we 
perhaps in even larger dimet 
eventually, will bring the num " 
Israelis in East Jerusalem 
the 100,000 mark. 

Municipal officials sa; . 
building of the Je _ 
neighbourhoods has not c 
Arab growth. They note th. 
Arab population has almost 
ed since 1967, and assert that : 
is enough land available foi 
double again. 

The Arabs, of course, 
otherwise. “Land expropriati . 
public utilities,” wrote 
Jerusalem's "A1 Kuds" last 
“means by 1 st pell standard: 
lng away Arabs to replace 
with Jews." 

The government's jnov 
die ate s a sense of approa 
showdown. Mayor Teddy K 
who sees Jerusalem reachin. 
negotiating table in three to 
years, recently revived his bor 
proposal in anticipation of 
eventuality. Even if the go 
ment musters the resources to 
In South Neve Yaacov, it v 
probably take two years befor 
first houses could be started. 

Ultimately, the strat , 
significance of Neve Yaacov ii 
than that of Maale Adumim, 1 
built just east of the city astrid 
Jericho Road. The ring of hoi 
on the periphery 'of Jerusalen 
until now left open the "easier 
tion" •— the possibility that an 
entity on the West Bank could 
direct access to the Temple W 
and the Old City via a road ove 
Mount of Olives. 

Maale Adumim could either • 
off that option or provide I: 
with a sufficient sense of sec 
about Jerusalem's eastern flai 
permit it to accept the option. 


THE LONG-RANGE Implications 
of America’s vote in the UN Securi- 
ty Council are more serious than 
the specific issue involved. The U.S. 
has never made a secret of its op- 
position to Jewish settlements in 
Judea, Samaria and Gaza, but 
President Carter now seems to 
have accepted the view — cherish- 
ed by George Ball and by National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezlnskl — that to shore up sagg- 
ing positions in the Moslem world, 
all America has to do is to get Israel 
out of the "territories" and support 
the establishment of a Palestinian 
"entity" there. 

Moreover, after President 
Carter's "retraction" of U.S. sup- 
port for the resolution, what 
happened at the UN was an implicit 
confession of tbe Administration's 
vacillation on one of the world's 
most burning issues. The issue, 
however, is not the Palestinian 
problem, but the future of the Free 
World in an area where East- West 
confrontation will come to a head in 
the next few years. 

America may actually be nullify- 
ing its one major diplomatic 
achievement In recent years, Le. 
the Camp David agreements. Camp 
David was an important first step 
in formulating a new American 
strategy for the Middle-East, but 
hardly bad the ink on the 
agreements dried, when the U.S. 
proceeded to wreck their chance of 
success. As a recent editorial in the 
"New York Times" titled “Under- 
mining Camp David" stated: "The ' 
explanation for Washington’s in- 
coherence goes by the shorthand 
label of comprehensive settlement. 
The Carter Administration has 
been rushing to appease the 
treaty’s opponents and even to cir- 
cumvent its spirit by bidding them 
to negotiate with the U.S." (Instead 
of Israel and Egypt).- 

Israel may be doing some unwise 
things, but American attempts to 
have It both ways — preserving the 
Camp David achievement, on the 
one hand, and appeasing the “re- 
jcctlonists" by extracting con- 
cessions from Israel contrary to the 
agreements on the other — can only 
be counterproductive. Thus, 
Washington's Middle-East "ex- 
.perts” are leading their country on 
a course that could have fateful 
consequences not only to Israel, but 
also to the rest of the Free World. 

AFGHANISTAN has come as a 
shock to American policy-makers, 
who Only now seem to have awaken- 
ed to the fact that the Soviet thrust 
may be but part of a broader 
strategy - - gradually to push the 
West out of the oil-rich Middle-. 
East. Actually, this should not have 
surprised anyone, least of all the 
president of the U.S., who has had 
the benefit of several reports, ln- 
ciudl ng one by the CIA, to the effect 


Repeating mistakes 

American policy makers are seeking an alliance with 
Moslem states — a fateful mistake, writes MK ZALMAN 
SHOVAL. 


that in the 80’s the Soviet Union will 
increasingly have to d«^>end on ex- 
ternal sources for its oil supplies — 
and what better source could there 
be than the one just across the 
border in Iran, in the Gulf area and 
the rest of the Arab Peninsula? The 
Soviet incursion into Afghanistan 
brings the Middle-East’s oil fields 
within tactical reach of the Red Ar- 
my. 

In 1968, Brzezlnskl, then an 
academician, wrote that once the 
Soviet Union achieved nuclear pari- 
ty with the U.S., as well as equality 
with regard to the capability for 
projecting force into distant 
regions, there would be growing 
"probabilities of a new type of con- • 
frontation — a direct one between 
U.S. and Soviet intervention 
forces." Soviet capabilities have in- 
deed reached, or at least ap- 
proached. this stage, no doubt as a 
result of, among other things, a 
realistic prognosis 'of events, 
something all too often ignored by 
American policy-makers, 
traumatized by the Vietnam ex- 
perience. The same Mr. Brzezlnskl, 
now a top policy-maker In the Ad- 
ministration, wants to forestall 
Soviet designs in the Middle-East 
by setting up a broad alliance with 
the Islamic world, and this is where 
the supposed need for a "quick" 
solution of the Palestinian problem 
comes in. This alliance is to include 
such countries as Algeria and Iraq, 
and even rabidly anti-Western 
Libya! 

UNFORTUNATELY, this strategy 
is based on faulty premises. In the 
first place, America's present In- 
ability to rush credible military 
forces to possible trouble-spots Is no 
secret, and certainly not to the 


potential Islamic allies. 

Moreover, there have been grow- 
ing doubts about U-S. willingness to 
accept the role of a great power, not 
even for the sake of the American 
hostages in Teheran. America’s in- 
ability to stop Soviet activities in 
Angola, South Yemen and Ethiopia 
has emboldened Moscow to further 
its. designs in Afghanistan. 

The "old Middle-East hands” 
once again are talking of the 
"Islamic world rising against the 
godless. Communists," which may 
turn out to be nothing but a pipe- 
dream. Part of the Moslem world 
may indeed be in ferment because 
of what is happening in Afghanistan 
(not including, however, the PLO), 
but not only is there no evidence of 
Islamic militancy among the Soviet 
Union’s 50 million Moslems, but as 
Libya's Colonel Gaddafi has shown, 
even fanatic Moslems find no dif- 
ficulty in reconciling their religious 
fundamentalism with close political 
links with the Soviet Union, an at-' 
titude based, perhaps, on a com- 
mon animosity towards Western 
moral and material values, as well 
as on political objectives. 

An anti-Soviet "Holy War,” 
therefore, is not in the cards. 
Quite on the contrary, one cannot 
exclude the possibility . that this 
same Islamic world, on which 
American experts bank so fervent- 
ly, may one day turn, in hatred and 
frustration, not against the Marxist 
Soviet Union, looking so invincible 
militarily, but rather against the 
materialistic and weak-Iooklng 
Christian West. However, the main 


reason why this alliance would be of 
little practical value is the nature of 
the regimes and peoples of these 
countries. 

American policy-makers have 
learned little from past experience 
with corrupt and anti -democratic 
regimes. Onc.e. again they are 
forgetting that unions of this sort 
are bound to crumble at the 
enemy's first determined 
onslaught. 

This does not mean that America 
should not make an effort to 
strengthen bilateral links with 
states in the Middle-East. But to 
rely on these links in a crunch 
would be a dangerous gamble. A 
sound sfrategy, however, must 
have at least one fall-back position, 
and should Washington's "Islamic" 
strategy prove to be illusionary, as 
it undoubtedly will, the West's only 
fall-back position will be relying on 
the State of Israel. It may be an in- 
convenient fact that Israel is 
America’s one and only stable and 
reliable ally in this notoriously un- 
stable area, but convenient or not, 
this must be the starting point in 
any serious analysis of the West's 
options. 

Israel has no ambition to become 
Washington’s "force for hire" in 
the area, but neither this country 
nor the U.S. can. In the long run, ig- 
nore realities. Obviously, we are 
not talking about a nuclear World 
War m situation, but about a more 


conventional scenario, one we 
been witnessing with increi 
frequency In receiit year 
different parts of the world, 
this time the Soviet Union l 
pro aching a position from wb 
could choke off the lifeline to I 
and Japan. 

MANY AMERICAN politi 
keep repeating ad nauseam 
Israel is "a strategic asset" ft f* 
U.S. And Indeed Israel Is. I. 
these statements are to be tai 
face value, and not as 
election-year trumpery, Amei ■ 
should be made aware tbi - 
Israel weakened by being fon 
return to vulnerable pre-1967 
era. or by being put under s 
economic and political prei 
would be much less of an ass' 
Another sure-fire recip ; 
havoc in the area is the West’ 
sent policy of supplying vast ■ 
titles of sophisticated weapor 
the Arab states. These weapon 
never play a part In the defen 
the Free World. Their real pui 
is either to prop up shaky reg 
or to bribe others into retumii 
the West's fold. Though of no 
benefit to the West in its gro\ 
confrontation with the Soviets, i 
even could one day fall into Rue. 
or other anti-American h ands , 
as they did in Vietnam and t 
What is certain is that thin < 
flood of military supplies will u; 
the military balance between Is: 
and the Arabs, thus increasing 
danger of a new conflagra 
between them. In the ensuing - 
moil, the Soviet Union would a,' 
be the main beneficiary. 

The author is a Member of Km 
in the La 'a m-Rafi faction. 
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